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LVERTHBLEss the heart of man finds 
little fcope for contemplation without 
.a profped: of fomething it can conceive ; ioi 
imagination wants a ground more folid than 
>meer vabftraftion •■ to walk upon. Though 
complacence be the only thing valuable to 
the mind we can never obtain it without foiup 
x>ther perception to ufber it in, nor can.w^ 
be pkafed without fome agreable fight or 
-found or tafte -c^r event or rcfleftion to pl?afe 
4is, and; when we go to frame the idea of* 
pleafiire we -find purfejves unable to do it un- 
lefsi by^ recalling ianotheradea of. thofe things 
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4 Hypothefes. Chap, ao^v 

that ufed to introduce it. Therefore as inwi 
turn their thoughts upon another ftate^ they 
find ideas rife bearing a fimilitude to what 
they have known in the prefent; and moralifts 
comply with the bent of human nature in 
this refpedt^leading imagination ill fuch tra(^8 
as fhe is capable, of purfuing; for finding 
naked happinefs too thin for the mind to lay 
hold of, vthey reprefent it under fuch veils as 
may render it difcernible. Hence arifes the 
fo common ufe of figure, allegory, fable and 
parable^ which (hadow forth things unknown 
by aUufion toothings well known*and familiar j 
and are not intended as an exad: defcription 
of what {hall happen^but only to give an idea 
of the joys that fhall be received by com- 
paring them with thofe we fhould receive in 
the circumftances reprefented. Therefore 
when we are told of fitting in white robes 
with palms in our hands near the throne of 
glory, this is not to be underfliood literally; 
•but only to fignify that" the pleafure to be 
expefted will not fall fhort of that a com- 
mon man would feel^if honoured with fuch 
array and fuch a fituation. Therefore thofe 
are to blame who draw conclufions concern- 
ing the manner of cxiftence in other forms of 
Being from the exprefiions ufed in parables : 
and thofe who employ figures ought to be 
very careful! in choofimg fuch as may not hurt 

the 



Chap. 20. Hypothefes. 5 . 

the imagination by leading into grofs ideas 
that will have a bad influence upon the con* 
dud, 

2. But figure and parable being employed 
occafionally and often varied as occafion re- . 
quires, men of thought and contemplation, 
defirous of forming their ideas into a regular 
plan which may ferve them upon all occafi- 
ons, invent hypothefes comprizing in one 
fyftem all that they can imagine concerning 
things unknown. So that Hypothefis is a 
kind of continued allegory, connedted in all 
its parts, calculated to anfwer all the pur- 
pofes intended by it and formed upon one u- 
oiform defign. It differs from Fable and 
Parable in this refpeft, that fable reprefents 
aa at^ig^ impoflible to have been performed, 
parable one that is poffible and fimilar to 
thofe frequently happening but not propofed 
to our belief as an hiftorical faftj whereas 
hypothefis exhibits fuch a reprcfentation of 
things . aj5 m.ay b% the real cafe for anything 
that can be flipwn to the contrary. It re- 
quires no pofitive evidence to build it upon, 
the framer being always looked upon as a 
defendant and the burthen of proof lying up- 
op him that would overthrow it: but its 
ftrength lies in the confiftency and mutual 
^epend^LCC of its feveral branches upon one 
another, its not contradifting any known 

A 3 phenomena 



6 Hypofbefes. Chiij). 2»^, 

phenomena or received principles, its help- 
ing to join into a regular body thofe which 
before were detaphed and independent; and 
itf thought %o receive great confiricnatibn if 
it" can be made appear an improvement or 
explanation of former hypothefes cdibraced 
"^ ^ by men of judgeiiient and reputation. Your 
hypothefis- makers are commonly fp fond of 
their fchemes as to take them for demonftra- 
tions^and try the truth of every thing elfe by 
its conformity therewith : but this is an a-r 
bufe, for hypothefis requiring no certain 
p"roof nor anything more than pfeufibility, 
cannot juftly be offered to prove anything 
certainly ; neverthelefs I think it may b? 
brought in fupport of truths for which wd 
have a folid foundation ellcwhcre to makd 
t^hem more clearly apprehended arid more rea-s- 
dily received. For as the law admits of pa- 
rol evidence iii favour of an heir or an eiecutot 
but riot agairift them, fo the tiflues of ima-F 
gination may be employed to adorri and il^ 
luftrate what folid reafon has eftablidied, but 
hot to cover it over lior as a foundation to 
fupport any fuperftrudlures of itfelf : they 
may rather be looked upon as engines of rhe- 
toric to familiarize arid per fuade than as wea- 
pons of logic to overthrow and convince j 
yet in this capacity may perform cxceiierit fer- 

vicc 



vice by turning the convidHon of inapprtant 
tniths into an habitual perfuafion. 

3,, Nor (hould there be caution wanting 
^gainft throwing ip too many particulars, for 
the nciorc 9f t;hem there are to maintain the 
mpre di^icult it will hq to ward off the at- 
tacks of ai) adverfary, and if Ije can under- 
mine any of thepi it will brin^ a difrepute 
upo^ the whole. The general laws of nature 
affeding all her inhabitants can be fuppofed 
but few, nor ca.n there be any inftances of 
i;?femblance imagined between the vifible 
WQrld and the invifible. For moft of our 
cqiplGsyments and ideas muH be peculiar to 
Qijrfelv^s, ^as Springing from the conftitutioii 
pf our prcfent frame, compofed of compli- 
cafeeci organs ^ffefted by oiir animal circula- 
tion^and a grofs body fubje<fl to many wants 
requiring m^tierials and long preparations to 
fupply th.eq>. The vibrations of air are not 
lil^ely to ^^^^ iia y/ith founds, nor the rays 
of ligl^t with cololj^f s; nor favours, odours or 
tangible ot^pfts^ to operate upon us in the 
iame majxper they do now. The cares wc 
Jjik^ for cloajttiag our backs, the provifions 
^e d^ly majjie for our ftomachs^ will be no 
longpr neecJIiill. Honours, preferments, e- 
ftataes^ tradjes, profeffions, that now take up 
tjie tiaaje and thought of men^will ceafe : nor 
wilj tjicre be jfpom for the arts and fciences^ 
A 4 which 
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which find their encouragement in the ufe$ 
and conveniences they procure for life ; nei- 
ther can we converfe together in the manner 
we do now after having loft the organs of 
fpeech. And when we confider how much 
our organs of reflexion are afFedted by the 
ftate of our bodies^ how much our know^ 
ledge, depends upon the tracer remaining 
frefh in our memory, we cannot exped: to 
carry our mental acquifitions with us nor to 
think and reafop in the manner we do at 
prefent. Therefore we can hope at moft to 
jframe but an imperfedl and partial account 
of matters whojly unknown tg us, and if we 
can do this fo far as to give a general idea that 
there may be methods of employment and 
objects produftive of happinefs, it will fuf- 
iice for the purpofe intended, 

4. Neverthelefs it can fcarce be doubted 
there are fome general laws running through- 
put the creation, wjkiich to diftinguifh from 
the municipal,prevailing only in the regions 
we inhabit^ fecms the proper province of phi- 
lofophy. We receive all our perceptions 
here from the zj&xovi of body, they vary- 
ing as that is J^arioufly modified :' the lifco 
jfource then may be prefumed to fupply us 
with perceptions in another ftate, perhaps 
by modifications very different exciting in 
lis fenfations and refledions whereof we have 

no 
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no knowledge now. The pleafurcs of life 
for the moft part lie in exerciies of our ac- 
tivity, nor is there caufc to deny this a gene- 
nal law which will never Ipavc us deftitute 
of employment in providing for our benefit 
and avoiding our hurt^ howmuchfocver the 
goods and evils and meafures refpccfting them 
fhall then be diffimilar from thofe which 
engage our attention at prefent. We have 
a curious contexture of organs^ ferving as a 
medium or channel of conveyance for the 
impuhe of external objeds, which cannot 
come near enough to operate upon us-di- 
reftly; and though we know this will be 
Mblved^ what fhould hinder but that an- 
other may be provided for us which ihalL 
perform the fame office more perfedljr with- 
out that long tranfmiflion of obje(T:s from 
one veflel to another whereby their appear- 
ance may be altered .and we made to dif- ^ 
cem them otherwife than they are. We have 
rifeti here from the meer vegetative condition 
of a foetus to the helplefs fimplicity of an 
infant, and afterwards by many gradations 
to the maturity of manhood ; from whence 
many judicious perfons have augurated that 
we are in the afcending part of our orbit, 
txpcftant of further improvement in the 
next jftage affigned us: not by advancing 
onward in the progrefs we have already be- 



gaxif for our prefenfi knoudedge mid lubit^, 
fcarce feem likely tp. prove of future nip tp^. 
u^ but by being endowed widx qpick-Ci! 
poets adid higher faculties capable of m^^r^, 
larger acquifitions than apy knowa ^monj^ 
the fons of men. Thus by obferving wlwir. 
circumftances of our prefeat fituatioa axe, 
i\ot nccefTarily conSn^d thereto we m^^iif^ 
fcom them in framing a fyfteox^ which may: 
he fuch as fhall receive a good countenance 
from them tho* perhaps not an infallibJle 
proofs 

.5. Since the method of hypotbefis haa 
beenr fallen into more or leis by mofl y4xq, 
have attempted to treat of the unknowQ^ 
ftate, aad £nc;e there is a gpod ufe to btQ 
made of it, why fhould I he debarred the 
liberty of trying my hand as well as anor 
ther? But I (hall ufe my liberty fparinglj^ 
O^ierving the rules and cautions before laid 
down, regarding ufe rather than curiofjjtyji 
and forbearing to launch into minute par- 
ticulars which may be either unwarrant^ 
pr inexpedient. For imagination may h? 
lawfully emplQ}/red m the £ervices of reaipn| 
but oi^ht to be retrained from all fallies 
which thofe fervicea do not require. I have 
endeavoured all along to draw my reafbiiia;xg$ 
from obfervatipn and experience in a<s cloie 
a dedudion as I was able, and intend adr 

hering 
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hcring to the like method for the future : 

therefore if I ihould be catched hereafter at 

proving any thing ftom hypothefis^ it muft 

be looked upon as an inadvertency, for I 

expeft no more' therefronii» man 6o render 

thofe truths more intelligible that have their 

fenndatioBJ dfefwirew. We have already feeil 

ftfsibn tD» contluriar fFom th« Gontctnplation 

df tftialt l^(\iff^ which ^^x^Vi% bodi woriidsL 

ffiat? they ftand cckfiv^^ei in- inttercft wsm 

6He another ^ aiid ^t wha€ befa^s us r^ thi^ 

t»^ affea (iur c^ikMon* in the next; and 

f propofe iW)^ mwef flow thaw to draw % 

ftij^t fketfch' which ma^ ma*:-e us^ rrrortt 

jfeilfi&le' ho^A^ tti« may be efifeacrf? fot i 

^flefaf itfear ef tmrttial dependence weiglwi 

bwt little \jpon the -mittd- iH>le<s we ccui ifwa^ 

jgifle fonic; par titufar ?ies wheredf it confi^s ; 

*«* sls^ phyftciafls mtngle tfheir fubtiter me* 

4fcif*e& with m^re folid ingredients that they 

ttiy n6t be loft in- i!he mouth, fo mt ab- 

ftr^dted ideas muft be cloatlied \mi^ Qfheri 

owe ferilibk fty nwl^e' thctti* fink down into 

tfte imugin^ion. 
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CHAP. XXL 

Vehicular State. 

WHEN death puts an end to the ani- 
mal circulation^ we fee the body 
remains a meer lump of fluggifli matter, 
fliowing no figns either of perception or 
a(9ivity, from whence we naturally conclude 
that the fpirit is departed from her : but 
whether or no it carrier any thing away with 
it we are wholly uncertain, we fee nothing 
;8y off upon the lail groan, but our fenfes are 
not acute enough, to afTure us that nothing 
does fly off. Therefore by virtue of the pri- 
vilege conftantly claimed in making an by^- 
pothefis I may fairly aiTume, what nobody 
can difprove, that the fpirit upon quitting 
her prefent manflon does not go out naked 
rflor entirely difengaged from matter, but 
caxrics away with her an integument from 
among thofe wherewith fhe was before in.- 
vefted. And I am far from being fingular 
in this notion, for many wifer men have 
afligned a' fine vehicle for the habitation of 
the fpirit after its being diverted of flefli and. 
blood; ^nd the ancients generally painted 
the foul or Pfyche with butterflies wings, to 

re- 



Chap* 21. . Vehicular State. 13 

reprefent that (he came out with a new body 
as a butterfly docs from the Chryfalis : nor 
do I want the beft eftablifhcd authority in 
my fupport, for the apoftk Paul compares 
the body to a feed which rots and periflaes in 
the ground, neverthelefs a germ furvives pro- 
ducing another plant bearing fome refem- 
blance to that which generated the feed. 

2. But we muft fuppofe this vehicle^ex- 
tremely fmall fo that the niceft eye may not 
difcern it when going, nor the fineft fcales 
difcover an abatement of weight in what re- 
mains after it is gone : yet it muft contain 
an organization capable of exhibiting a 
greater variety of ideas than we now ex- 
perience. No doubt it will appear ftrange 
and extravagant to the generality to imagine^ 
that fo many organs of fenfation and reflec- 
tion and inftruments of a(£tion as a man pof'- 
fefles in his prefent condition^ can ever be 
contained in a body fo fmall as to be undif- 
coverable by the fineft balance or the moft 
piercing eye ; for fo muft every thing appear 
that diflfers widely, whether in fize or com- 
pofition, from the objects we have been con- 
ftantly converfant with. The young fellow 
who has never been in a nurfery fince he lias- 
left his own, the firft time he fees a new born 
babc^'feais apt to wonder atitslittlenefs : and 
if he dips into a treatife on the formation of 



/afoBtuSi can fcarcebelieve'theilineaments of 
.a human body Could 'be ^comprimd* within So 
narrow a compafe as he fees^there defctibcdi 
>v<: Thus eve^y further Tcdudtion of fi«e gives a 
frelh fhqck to his .imagination until (femili- 
arizcd thereto by frequent contemplation j 
•for things are no longer ftrange Jthan while 
new to the thought. For \^hi<th. reafon il.wt9 
willing to prepare for my prefent fubjefl: in 
the third chapter of this volume^ Where tl 
'have endeavoured to put the • reader s upon. re- 
ceding on the great • divisibility of matCer^ 
and to fhow that' the leaft conceiveible parti- 
cle is capable of containing as great a variety 
-^of parts and machinery as the whole humaji 
^ <; body* But what dogs^ our comprehenfion in 
thefe minute divifions ■ is^ that we commonly 
-think of making them by dividing the whdle 
without dividing the parts, which muft cer- 
tainly fpoil the tompofition. If St. PauVs 
church were cut in halves, each half wottW 
not be a church; if into quarters or leffer 
ppeportions^ they would ftill be more remote - 
•from the plan of the architeft ; but were all' 
•the ftones, the timbers, the ornan^ents pro- 
portionably leffened,- the whole form, difpo-* . 
fition and fymmetry might * ftill remain the 
fame though reduced to the bignefs of^a 
nut-fhelL This indeed is what the clunify 
hand of man could never do, but nature-w 

a finer 
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n finer artificer than man, and I doubt ^not 
might fucceed if flie would undertake it, Sb 
if £hc were -to waftc away one half of a 
man from the head downward without de- 
ftroying his vital and animal functions, yet 
lie would have but one arm and one leg and 
miift lofe many of his powers : but if flie 
4eiifenfed all his component parts, his bones, 
Ms'iiiufcles, his fibres, the globules of his 
%lood and other juices in equal degree, he 
'Hiight-ftill continue a man, how fnrall (o^ 
>e*iBr reduced, with the fame variety of powc*8 
-and faculties as before. He could not indeed 
txefcife thetti upon the feme objefts he lifed, 
but fhe wants not means of fumiihing him 
^rth other miaterkls, ufelefs and unknown to 
liim before but fuitablc to the condition (he 
lias thrown him into. Ad it may be pre- 
fumed he would be better able to manage 
ihcto, his ftrength not decrcafing in propor- 
tion to his fize, becaufe fmall bodies are more 
compaft and folid than the larger made up of 
^»m, for compofition always adds to the 
quantity of pore in the compound. A bufticl • 
of pcafe has Ids fpccific gravity than the fin- 
^c peafe it contains, becaufe there will be 
-hollow ipaccs between each pei and its 
neighbours befides the pores within their fub- 
ftances: and if a multitude of bufliels be 
packdi up in a roorn^ there will be vacancies 

between 
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. between them befides thofe among their con- 
tents* Therefore the finer parts a body coa- 

. tains, the fewer atoms they muft feverally 

-confift of (for thefe cannot be divided), the 
lefs of pore there will be among them, ^d 
confequently its nerves and finews will :bc 
fo much tpugher and ftronger. 

3. And as the limbs and inftruments of 
ad:ion in fuch a little body will be ilroager 
with refpedt to the materials they have to 
deal with, fo likewife muft they be more a- 
gile and pliant : for this we find to be the 
cafe between animals of fimilar make, whole 
motions are commonly more unwieldy in 
proportion to their largenefs. A little horfe 
fhifts his legs quicker than a tall one; the 
vulture and the eagle cannot flutter their 
.^ wings fo faft as<j|he fparrow; nor did you 
ever fee a hornet crawl fo nimbly along the 
table as a fly ; and little men are generally 
^<- the quickeft in their motions. Imagine a 
race of giants as big as Hampftead hill^ placed 
on an earth which with all its animals, fruits, 
corn, trees and vegetables fhould be propor- 
tionably vaft: they might then have, the 
fame accommodations as wc have but could 
not find the fame ufes and convenience in 

.them by reafon of the tedioufnefs of their 
motions. Confider how long they muft be 
at dinner ; if they fat down at eight in the 
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morning they would fcarce finifli their rcpaft 

by night, having a mile to carry every mor- 

fcl from their plate to their mouths ; when 

they went to bed it muft take an hour to get 

4ipftairs, and after having unbuttoned their 

^-coat they muft give their arm a fwing of two 

or three miles round to pull down the fleevc 

^ behind ; When they talked together it would 

^-TOquirc four or five feconds foi- their voices ta 

- reach one another's ears ; and as it n:ay be 

- fiippofed their mental organs are conformable 
in fize to their bodily, if you afked what's 
o'clock it might be neceflary to confider half 
an hour before they coi]|j|^hink of the pro- 
per anfwer. In fliort they muft needs be a 
flow, folemn and heavy generalion, without 
any fpark of wit or livelinefs belonging to 
Aem. If one of us were migrated into their ' 
enormous hulks^ (hould wc not, think ye, 
wifti ardently to get back again into our lefs 
than fix-foot bodies ? and by parity of reafoa 

it may be prefumed that when delivered from 
our prefent cumberfome bodies, if v/c re-* 
member anything of our fituation therein, wc 
fliall be as much rejoiced to find ourfelves in 
a body proporticnably lefs and proportionably 
more alert and vigorous; wherein we may 
difpatch as much bufinefs in a minute as wc 
can now in an hour, and perhaps be able to 
read through Guicciardine in the time we are 
Vol. II. B aQ^w 
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now poring over all the nothings in a four- 
;> <^ columned newfpaper. Nor do there want ob- 
jeiftions againft the fuppofal of bodies equally 
large with thofe we poffefs : for befides that 
it may be afked, how comes it we never fcQ 
them ? if they are grofs bodies compofed of 
flelh, blood and bones like ours, where ihall 
they inhabit? they cannot live in the fieldg 
of ether, for they muft have food to fupport 
them, folid ground to walk upon, an atmor^ 
fpherc to breathe audto jkeep their Veins from 
burfting by its preffurjii'^r to buoy thena, up. 
if you fhould fancy^tiiem provided with. 
wings, '^^^^'^^^t^^ ^^^ under ground 
where no c(Jtn?.caip^t>w, no paftjirc to feed 
their cattle, np . lighi can reach them, and 
the air, if any, muft be too denfe for their, 
refpiration. In vvhat other earths then will 
you difpofe,of. tiijem ? for they will want 
more than one confidiering the vaft multitudes 
that have incorporated among them lince A- 
dam : what Planets are there among thofe 
we know of .that will not either melt thera 
to oyl or. freeze them to ftatues ? or could 
you find a commodious habitation how would 
you get them thither without a miracle ? 
^ c:^ But if you fuppofe them hollow ikins or* 
meer furfaces, as vulgarly fancied of ghofts 
or apparitions, they can have no ftrength nor . 
firmnefs intheir limbs, no confiftency of parta 

to 
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to prevent their being torn in pieces by winds, 
no folidity to keep them ftcddy from being 
blown about by every breeze of air> nor pow- 
er of motion being unable to overcome the 
rcfiftanccj of whatever medium they may have 
to pafs through rf Therefore when we refle<fl 
on the cndlcfs divifibility pf matter, the ex- 
treme porofity of folids, the vaft fpaces ly- 
ing between the particles of all fluids, it 
fcems eafidr to comprehehd our vehicles fo 
iized as to flip between fuch corpufcules as 
arc too bulky for diem to cope witli^ ra- 
ther than empty fliadows or. grofs compo- 
fares of flefh and bloodMM||^ 

4. I have hitherto ^^^n oS the vehicles 
as little diminutive men with ^ms, legs and 
fo forth^fuch as we have ; but I do not think 
fo narrowly of nature as to pronounce with 
Epicurus that (he cannot form a, reafonablo 
creature unlefs in a human (hape^ It feems 
to me more agreable to reafon, at leafl: more 
foothing to the imagination and better fuited 
to our expecSations of exchanging this pre- 
fent manfion for a more commodious, to fup-^- 
pofe them not made in the fliape nor pro- 
vided with the limbs of any animal whatever, 
but confifting all of mufcle and fibre, tough 
and ftrong but extremely flexible and obe- 
dient to the Will, fufccptible of any fhapc 
8iid In every part capable of being call into 
B 2 any 
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any member of any animal, of being made 
^ ^ foft as a feather or hard as a bone. We have 
feme few imperfedt famples of this change- 
abiencfs in our own compofition : our tongue 
lies round and yielding in our mouths, yet 
we can thruft it out to a confiderable length, 
make it pufh with. fome force or fupport a 
fmall weight hung upon it by a firing. If a 
man not very fat fits refting his leg carelefsly 
upon a ftool^his calf will hang flabby like the 
handkerchief in your pocket, let him Hand 
upright with a burthen upon his fhoulders as 
much as he can well bear^and you will find his . 
calves hardened into very bones. We can open 
our hands into five movablefingers for any nice 
or nimble work, or we can clofe them into a 
:.. ^-- kind of hammer for flriking, or bend them 
in rigid hooks for pulling. We have but 
one windpipe to fing, to talk, to whine, to 
rant, to fcojd with, neverthelefs we can caft 
this fingle inftruqient ioto" as many various 
forms as' there are voices and tones of voice . 
we utter : whereas were it neceflTary to have 
a different pipe for every articulate found^our 
throats muft have been made bigger than a 
^^ chamber organ. Thus we fee how great ad- 
. vantage and convenience muft accrue upon 
the members being convertible to many ufes: 
and at the fame time this may leflTen our ar 
m^cment at the multitude of powers we 

fuppofc 
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fuppofe comprized within fo narrow a com- 
pafs, for there may be more powers of adlion 
without requiring more works than we have 
in our prefent machinery ; efpecially if the 
works be fimpler, not confifting of a multi- 
tude of parts whofe operation muft be propo- 
gated from one to another and all concur to 
perform every fingle aftion, whereby the va- 
riety of our motions muft needs be greatly 
contracted. You may have a bell-handle 
hanging by your chimney fide with which 
by means of ftrings and pulleys you may ring 
a bell at tbther end of the houfe : but you 
can only jerk it towards you, and cannot 
give it fo many j(hakes ujp and down, to and 
fro, quick and gentle, as if you held the 
bell itfelf in your hand. In like manner we ">>- 
aft upon external bodies with grofs members 
lying at an immefe diftance from the leat of 
our adtivity, requiring a long contrivaticc of 
ftrings and pulleys to give us anyjCopimand 
of them ; we move our limbs by ^ew bones, 
the bones by tendons, the tendons by muf- 
des, the mufcles by nerves, and the nerves 
perhaps by a feries of imperceptible fibres 
which no anatomy can inveftigate : whereas 
were the externals needfuU for our ufes fo 
fized as that we could apply our firft fibres 
immediately to them, we might manage 
B 3 them 
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them a hundred times more handily, expc-r 
ditioufly and cleverly. 

5. And the fame advantage^ accruing froni 
the great flexibility of fibres to caft them-? 
felves into the form of any limb occafionally 
as (hall be wanted^ may be extended likewife 
to the organs of fenfatipn, which are only fo 
many textures of network varioufly woven 
from fimilar threads, The retina pf the eye, 
whereon all our vifible gbjefts are painted^ 
takes its name from a net 5 the auditory 
jiervcs are repreftnted tp us by anatomifts a$ 
expanded in a reticular form at the bottona 
of the ear ; the like is told us ofjhe olfado-^ 
ry nerves fpread over the lamelhsi compofing 
%\iz ofla fpongiofa of the nofe ; of the gufr? 
tatory papillee of the tongue, and tadile pa- 
pillae of the fingers and all the reft of our 
body. Now if we had the power of chang- 
ing the pofition pf our threads, what fliould 
hinder but that we might caft diem into any 
texture fitted to receive the vibrations excit- 
ing any fenfation we pleafed i fo as to fee or 
hear or fmell or tafte or feel with the fame 
organ according to the qualities of external 
:^ <; objeifls ftriking upon it ? Here I muft beg 
^ indulgence from modern delicacy to allow me 
a childifti experiment for explaining my idea: 
boys almoft fit for fchool have an ingenious: 
play they call cat's cradle; one ties the two 

ends 
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ends of a packthread together and then winds 
it about his fingers, another with both hands 
takes it off perhaps in the (hape of a gridiron, 
the firft takes it from him again in another 
form, and fo on alternately changing the 
packthread into a multitude of figures whofe 
aames I forget it being fo many years fince I 
played at it myfelf. If then we fliould be 
enabled to ereft the interiour fibres of our 
little body like fo many fingers^, we might 
take oflf the exteriour therewith, ftill fliift- 
ing them from one fet of fingers to another, 
fometimes in retina's, fometimes in auditory 
or olfa<9x)ry expanfions, or perhaps others 
capable of conveying new fenfations whereof 
BOW we have no conception. Nor let it be >k, 
objefted that the retina cannot perform its 
office without an eye-ball confifting of cor- 
nea, uva, the three hunwurs aqueous, chry- 
ftalline and vitrcousj before it; nor the audi- 
tory nerve without an ear containing a mea- 
tus auditorius, a tympanum with its malleus, 
a cochlea and feneftra ovalis with its ftapes : 
ibr thefe are only wonderfull contrivances to 
gather the rays of light into pencils or mo- 
dulate the vibrations of air, that they may be 
compaA and vigorous enough to affed: our 
^Tofs and dull organs* but the finer vehicular 
fibres may be fo agile and fenfible as to take 
iwi imptrlfe fix)m finglc corpufcles of what- 
B 4 ever 
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ever (hall ferve them inftead of lights and 
founds, without needing a long procefs of re- 
frading media or winding duels to marflbal 
numbers of them in a proper order for their 
reception^ 

6. Such little bodies likewife mull be di- 
reftly under the adtion of^ the mind in more 
of their parts^ without needing the complica- 
ted machinery of firings or engines to pro- 
pagate it to them : for the minds immediate 
activity reaches no further than the fphere of 
her prefence, which can never be enlarged, 
therefore the fmaller body fhe inhabits the 
greater proportion of it will fall within her 
prefence and fubje<5t to her command. But 
the fphere of prefence muft be extremely mi- 
nute becaufe the bodies capable of contain- 
ing it are found to be fo, for nobody will 
doubt that every fpirit vitally united to a cor^- 
poreal brganization is wholly furrounded and 
covered thereby. The great Boerhave aifures 
us that the human foetus was once no bigger 
than an ant, that the dodlrine of animalcules 
is generally received among the moderns, that 
he ha& feen th^m himfelf, that his friend Leu- 
wenhoek has demonftrated them to be ten 
thoufand times, and believes them ten mil- 
lion times lefs than a grain of fand. Who 
then can doubt that this ant and this animal- 
cule were our very felvcs^ or that that living 

principle 
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principle^ appearing to actuate the animalcule 
with great vigour and fprightlinefs^ is the fame 
perceptive individual which afterwards afts 
. and feels and underftands in the full grown 
man ? If we would feek for the place where > < 
this individual refides in our human compofi- 
tiprL there ieems no likelier method to find it 
than by tracing the channels of conveyance 
through which fenfation is tranfmitted from 
external objed:s to our notice, for they, one 
would think, muft all condud: to fonie one 
ipot, which is the royal prefence chamber 
where their meflages are ultimately deliver- 
ed : but no inveftigations by diffeiSions, hy 
microfcopes and by ceraceous injections, have 
yet been able to difcover this chamber, for 
♦they all lofe their clue before they can be fup- 
pofed to reach the mind herfelf* Thofe chan- 
nels are now generally agreed to be the nerves 
propagating the impulfe of external objedls 
to the brain, and others of them carry back 
from thence the voluntary motion by which 
we move our limbs. The fame Boerhave ">- <^ 
tells us they are innumerable in multitude, 
all conducing to the brain whofe medullary 
Xubftance is made up of them : that each has 
its diftindl office, for the optic nerve is not 
capable qf conveying found nor the auditory 
of colours, and (b of all the reft y therefore 
ijiey muft all have fome communication with 

tlie 
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the mind) for clfe we could not receive the 
variety of fenfatioiis we do by their miniftry: 
that they all terminate in the two anterioar 
ventricles of the cerebrum or brain, where 
their laft operation is performed ^nd of whofe 
arched furface they are the component 
parts ; which furface he thw'efore calls the 
fenfory or place of our ideas. . In fedtion, 574 
of his lectures he has thefe words : " The 
^* fpirits muft have a free courfe [through 
** the nerves] from their origin in the brain, 
** from every point thereof even to thoft 
^' mufcles which are under influence of the 
•* Will. Hence follows that the fenfory is 
^ a part of the brain where all thofe points 
•<^ are collefted together.— ^The fenforium 
^^ is that part of the body where the adtion 
^* of all the fenfitive nerves ternunate, and 
** from whence the influence of the WiH 
** firft begins to operate upon certain muir 
^^ cles. Thi« common fenfory feems to be 
^* feated where the ultimate lymphatic arte* 
*• ries unite with and fill the beginnings of 
** the nerves with fpirits through all the 
*• ventricles and inequalities of the brain; 
** But the territories ot limits of this fen- 
*• forjr'feem to be very large and various, 
^* fo that each nerve has its particular part 
*• where thofe ideas dvreil which are con- 
f « veyed by the famc^ the ideas of odours a^- 

« bout 
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** bout the termination of the olfadtory nerves^ 
*^ of colours about that of the optic nerves, 
'^ and of motion about the nerves fubfervient 
** to vcduntary mttfcles, &c. It cannot be in 
^^ the pineal gland, for fo many thoufand 
*^ nerves can never take their origin from fo 
^f ibiall a particle, but in the arched meduUa 
^* encompafling the cavity of the ventri- 
^ cules." This cavity then w^e may take ^< 
leave to entitle the palace of the mind where , 
(he keeps her conflant reiidence, but can 
with no propriety "be ftiled the royal apart- 
ment as being by much too large for her per- 
fonal occupancy : for that fphere of prefence 
which onct lay enclofed in the ant-like foetus 
or diminutive animalcule^ can never fill the 
whole circumference of fo ipacious a build- 
ing. Therefore there muft neceflarily be 
£>me conneding medium between, and from 
hence we may draw no feeble argument for 
the reality of our vehicle, whofe imper-- 
ceptible fibres we may reckon her domeftic 
Xervants who continually bring her the taei^ 
fcgcs they receive at the doors and windows 
<rf her palace from the medullary nerves, and 
carry back her orders to the like nerves for 
. them to forward to the mufcles. Tifius the 
mind lies enveloped with two bodies, the 
inner or vehicle whidi I beg leave to ftile the 
£tfa6real, not that I pretend to know it is 

made 
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made of ether, but to diftinguifli it from the 
grofs outer body, which I would call the 
Elementary, as being taken from the dud of 
the ground aptly mingled with^ three other 
known elements of fire, air and water. 

7. We learn likewife from the above cited 
Jefturcs that the little animalcule gets into the 
ovum through the frefli wound of the calyx dr 
ftalk newly broken off from the ovary. If 
this animalcule has a flender elementary body 
(as it may be-prefumed no animal is without 
one) we may fuppofe it prefently to diflblvc 
and the pieces difcharged back again at the 
fame aperture of the calyx, upon which the 
vehicle being left naked may adhere to the 
ovum in many points, which as that grows 
and expands are drawn out thereby into 
firings, until in procefs of time they take the 
form of a fpiders web ftretching throughout 
the whole compafs of Boerhave's fenfory or 
arched vault of' the ventricles in the brain. 
For that interiour part of the ovum whereto 
the vehicle co-alefces jnay be counted an in- 
cipient brain, becaufe it is obfervablc that the 
formation of all animals begins by a brain ; 
from thence grow the cerebellum and fpinal 
marrow, from them the heart, arteries and 
bowels, then the mufcles, tendons, griflles, 
and laftly the bones. For all parts of an ani- 
nimal are nothing elfc than bundles of ex- 
ceeding 
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ceeding fine threads or fibres varioufly knit • 
together ; which in their loofeft texture com- 
pofe nerves, when a little more compact they 
form niufcular flefh, glands and membranes, 
as clofcr and clofer bound they make tendons, 
finews, vafcular coats cartilages, and when 
tightcft become bones, in one of which, the 
OS petrofum or rock-bone of the ear^ they 
grow into a fubftance hard as ft eel. This ">^ 
web-like expanfion of the ethereal ftrings 
being an unnatural ftate, it may be prefumed 
that when upon death they get loofefrom the 
medullary fibres, they will contract into 
their main body, like the horns of a fnail 
upon your touching them : but it is not im- 
poffible they may carry with them fome par- 
ticles from the groffer nerves whereto they 
had adhered, whereof may be formed another 
flcnder elementary body minuter than that 
which invefted them before in the animal- 
cule. It is eafy to comprehend that the ve- 
hicle lying fo long enclofed in the body 
wherewith it is conneited, to whofe adtion it 
muft be pierpetually fubjedt, may receive 
fome alteration in its make and texture there- 
from; and thus every form of being it under- 
goes may affed: its condition in the next. It 
will appear evident that the animalcular ftate 
has an influence upon the human^v/hen we 
reflcd how mucJh children take after their fa- 
thers 
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* thers as well in their outward lineaments ar 
in the temper of their minds: but the father 
contributes nothing more to the composition 
of his child than by furnifhing the animal- 
cujc. Therefore there fcems ground to ima- 
gine that the animalcule^ differently confti- 
tuted according to the humours of the body 
wherein it was bted, either moulds the little 
ethereal inhabitant enclofed in itvarioully^ 
or when having neftled in the ovum, breaks in 
different places and fo caufes it to catch hold 
^ <^ of different fibres thereof. From hence may 
be underftood how the courfe of this life may 
naturally have an influence upon the next; for 
the vehicle may be differently affedted according' 
to the manner wherein it ftands connefted 
with the grofs body, receiving fome change 
of difpofition from the deeds and words and 
thoughts paffing during its conjunction there- 
with, more efpecially from the fettled habits 
of ading and thinking pradlifed therein. 
And fince the laws of nature are all cfta-- 
bliftied in perfeft wifdom tending unerringly 
to good and holy purpofes, it feems more 
than likely that vicious courfes will endamage 
the little ethereal body; incruftating its fibres 
with terrene concretions^ fo as to render them 
ftiff and lifelefs; or fixing too many and too 
grofs elementary particles upon them^ which 
when dr^wn into their main body^will prove 

grievous 
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grievous hiodrances and painfull difturb»ces 
there; or ftretching them beyond their ftrei»gth 
with the eagernefs of feofual q^petites^ which 
will render them feeble like a ftrained finew 
or flaccid like a paralytic mufcle: whereas the 
praSice of virtue will ftrengthen, fupple and 
mature them^ and fuffer no more elementary 
matter to adhere than will grow into an agile 
healthy body adapted and fub&rvient to all 
tb^ir.ufes. 

8* There is one ftumbling block that 
may lie ia the way of many againft ad-» 
mitting the doi^trine of animalcules, becaufe^ 
for one that finds entrance into an ovAimi^ 
there muA be millions that perifh : but let 
us confider that when they perifh (as we 
call it) they are not annihilated, they are 
only caft into the fame condition with every 
foul juft then departed^ that has lived fifty^ 
or eighty or a hundred years. For death le- 
vels all, not only the prince and the beg- 
gar, but the friiking animalcule, the flecpy 
foetus, the fucking child, the wanton fchool- 
boy, the pofitive ftripling, the ftate-mending 
citizen, the doating great-grandfire and the 
longevous antediluvian : all go into the fame 
world and all partake in the fame form of Be- 
ing, only with different conftitutions according 
to the length and circumftances of the corpo-^ 
real ilages. they have pafldd through. Which if 

it 
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it be a better world than ours, beft fares it 
with him who can fooneft get admittance^ 
into it : fo that as before obferved, it may be 
true what fome ancient fages have affirmedy 
that theluckieft thing could have befaln aman 
^ <; was never to have been born- Neverthelefs 
this ought not toleflen the due cares of our 
felf-prefervation, for life confidered in ilfelf. 
is undoubtedly a blefling for which we have 
abundant reafon to be thankful!, and if it be 
a misfortune it is only comparatively fo by 
detaining us from a happier ftate : yet even • 
in this light we ought to value it as believing 
ourfelves ftationed here for fome fervice ac- 
cruing therefrom to the community whither 
we are going; and to refign it willingly up- 
on fummons, becaufe that is an evidence that 
the neceffary fervice is performed and we arc 
called to receive the wages earned thereby. . 
Therefore we cannot do better thun follow 
Milton's advice. What thoii liv'ft, live well : 
how long or fhort permit to heaven. 

9. But fmall as thefe ethereal vehicles arc 
we need not apprehend left their flender bodies 
fhould be driven to and fro by ftorms or toffed 
about in whirlwinds, for whoever pleafes may . 
imagine them conveyed by fome law of na- 
ture to the fields of ether where all is calm 
and ferene : or taking flicker in the pores of 
folid bodies as we do in our houfes until the 

tempeft 
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tempeft is blown over. But thefe expedients 
are not requifitCi for their own minutcncfs 
will prcfcrvc them againft fuch like injuries. 
We are told by naturalifts the particles of air 
lie at a great diftance in proportion to their 
bulk, fo that there is room enough for them 
to pafs on each fide of thofe little bodies 
without touehingi as we know the rays of 
light from innumerable ftars crofs one ano- 
ther in all diredtions without interfering: 
or if any one of them (hould happen to ftrikc, 
it would do them no more hurt, confidering 
their lightnefs> than a fk>ne thrown againft a 
feather hanging loofe in the air. 

10. Perhaps it may give difturbance to 
fome folks to think of being reduced to fuch 
contemptible animals tenderer than a worm 
and weaker than a flea : but let them conii- 
der that the ftrongeft creatures upon earth are 
not the moft favoured by nature, the mighty 
elephant, the vigorous horfe and the unwea- 
ried oXy are governed by man^ and among ouf 
own Ipecics the moft robuft and athletic are 
generally of the loweft rank^ If ftrength be 
dcfirable why do our fine gentlemen throw 
away what they might have of it by intem- 
perance, floth and efFenxinacy ? But the; 
ftrength of creatures need only be propor- 
tioned to their wants of it : what would the 
ant be better for the vigour of the . horfe. 
Vol. 11- C or 
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or the polypus for the mighty fincws of the 
whale ? thofe ^nfeds have force fufficiertt to 
carry in their provifions and draw in their 
pre;^and more would only make them d^it- 
gerous to one another. We in our prefent 
ftate have large works to do in providing for 
our fuflenance^ our cloathing^ cur habitatioa 
and accommodations of life, powerfull coe^ 
mies to cope with and great beafts to emplaf 
in our fervices, alj which we could not^ ma- 
fiage without a confiftency of flefti and boncs^ 
and fome competency of bodily ftrength: but 
the vehicular people have no fuch bulky 
wares to move about^ fuch maflivc ftonea to 
heave, fuch beads of prey to contend with 
nor fuch beafts of burthen to break to la-^ 
hour : therefore though their ftrength be tri- 
fling in comparifon with ours^ it is greater in 
proportion tq the objeds they have to deal 
with^and fufficient to ferve them in the em- 
ployments and amufements fuitcd tp their 
ftation. Or if it were a little defedtivc^tbey 
may fupply their want of force by their great^^ 
cr fagacity and agility. 

II. For their bodies contain nothing fu^ 
perfluous nor that number of veffcls conccriv- 
^ ed in our animal circulation, but confift 
chiefly of fenfory and motory fibres i fo that 
every part lies within the obfervation and unf- 
der command of the mind. If anything in- 
V fiRuate 
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ijflu^tfiJxtQ^icir.^ortippAtiQn which might 
tjfcali iiifi$if% they can remove it as eafily as 
we cftji wjib the 4irt gff from our hands : 
%>f /apiijtics arc liio/re pi^jrciiig^ their under- 
ftandipgS J?<?tjfer % »f(hed with materials and 
li^ li^l^le (9 hip 9vercloudc4 than bars : aqd 
thfy. ca^ thfoW their vehicle occafionally into 
fogb fj&Ffli as to receive what fcii^d of fenfatibn 
ih^ ^eHvi^ffi ffOm ex|ber|ial objeAs^ fo ^s to 
make it ^1 pye or ^U c^ ot fomc other fetifd 
Ive know ijothing pfi ipr ^ ipixtijre of ^ve-J 
rali ^of nf e4 w^ f^^ l^ft a multiplicity of 
i4pafi ^ip^ld perpl^T^ gp4 confound them^ for 
perc^pltiops iak^ Up no tporn in 'the mind nor 
does ih4 eyer fin4 herfelf i^nable to receive a$ 
many a$ her organs fan excite. Cpnfufion 
jlffrings from the 4»rknefs and imperfedioril 
of our i4e9S^ no( from an incapacity in the 
inind tg perceive fuch a^ are prefented cle^r 
and diftip<3^i And a$ they are fitted for dif-J>^ 
cernifig njinufcr obje^s than we can dillinT 
gmikf they wijl have ^n opportunity of ob- 
fcrying ib^ motipns of jthofe fubtil fluids 
whereojl gravitation^ cohefion, magnetifm, 
rieiftricity, heat, explofion, vegetation, muf- 
CiiJaf n.^tion and fenfation^ depend, whiclj 
aviJl fiiriiifh thcnj with fciences to us un- 
knpwn.. We find th^t light difcovers to U3 
jhf forn^ and fituatipn of bodies at an inqi- 
•»enjfe ^^|ice> ^n4 when we rcflc<^ how ex* 

C 2 tremcly 
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trcmcly movable and claftic the ether is 
known to be, we may conclude that no, iinglc: 
particle of grofs matter can ftir without af- 
fedling its vibrations to a prodigious diftance: 
this then may anfwer their purpofes bettei 
than light does ours, and inform them accu- 
rately of the pofitions, the diftances, the 
magnitudes, the motions, of all thic vifiblc 
univerfe. By which means they will have a 
full difplay of nature before them^ from the 
moft magnificent of her works to the moft 
curious and minute : nor can they fail of 
rifing from thence to a compleater knowledge 
of the author of nature, his greatncfs, his 
wifdom, his goodnefs, than we can attain. 
And perhaps they may fathom that to us in- 
fcrutable myftery, the origin of evil, fo as 
to reconcile it perfeftly with their ideas 
of unlimited power and infinite goodnefs. 

12. Nor can we deny them the means of 
difcourfe and correfpondence with one an- 
other : ours we know is carried on by. arbi- 
trary figns either of founds or letters, and 
any other marks that might be exhibited 
with equal facility, variety and diftindlnefs^ 
would do as well : therefore we cannot but 
fuppofe that fuch agile creatures, all nerve 
and fenfory, may form charadlers upon their 
vehicle, or throw off little particles of the 
fluids furrounding them, or find twenty other 

ways 
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ways of communicating their thoughts. Nor 
can we deny them methods of tranfporting 
themfelves from plac^ to place, not in the 
manner we walk by pufliing our feet againft 
the . ftable ground, but rather like the fteer- 
agc of a Ihip whofe fails are fct before or 
fidelong to the wind, receiving the dire<3: or 
oblique impiilfe of the little ftreams paffing 
continually on all fides of them, with fuch 
dextrous management as not to be thrown 
afide from their intended courfe. It would be >► <1 
in vain to conjcfture what are their common 
employments and amufements, but enough 
has been fuggefted to (how they do not want 
for either, and perhaps we may find more 
fubjedls to occupy their time than thefe : 
but amid the variety of obje(£ts and ideas 
continually prefenting, it cannot be doubted 
there will be fome of the agreable and'difa- 
greable kind^ whiph will demand their care 
to procure thp one and avoid the other or to 
affiflioHe another upon occafion^ from whence 
will strife defires and aims, prudential max- 
ims and rules of condu£t, the one perpetu- 
ally inftigating their aftivity, the other di- 
redting their meafures. And if the jdea of 
evil be requifite to adion, they will not want 
fanlples of adual fufFering in fome of their 
compatriots^ who will come infirm and niaim- 
C 3 cd 
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4d Into their world by reafon of hurts rcceiv-* 
pd in ours. 

13. But how much fqever they aboiipd ii^ 
fnethods of bufincfs and enjoyment^ fcien-^ 
ces and accomplifhmentSj^ we muft imagine 
them totally diffimilar from thofp which PC** 
Cupy and cnter^aift us here, fot our ways of 
thinking and jtftinjg Would neithfci^ he of ufe 
iior could be praftifed among them. What 
fcrvicc could our kn6\¥ledge 6f ^gricultufejj 
of manufadluresi qf painting, ofpolitics^j of 
navigation, do them, of ^hat materials couid 
they fin4 to excrcifc it updn ? Where ili 
there room fox optics among thofe to whcMtl 
the corpufcules of light are io grpfs as to be 
pbjeds of touch rath*r than of ii|ht? of 
rnatheniatical lines ahd angles aifiol]|g bqdie$ 
pontinually moving ? of ourvirtUei whet) tli^ 
paffions they reftrain follicit nd^ldflgfef f of 
bur moral theory wheh humaft fiature ife ex^ 
changed for another ? of 6Ur natural rdlgieii 
to thofe who may quickly iftrike 5Ut a better 
from the fuller difplay of nature lying befofe 
;;> < ihtm ? Nor are out mental accjuifitiftfls ^ fe 
kind to be portable with us upon Our . depjir^^ 
tiire hence ; Our fifft ftdck of materials Is dtl 
thrpwn in by the fenfes, rtOr haVe we afty^- 
thing elfe but what is made up by working 
Upon them : oxxt abftraftions have all foftifc 
reference to f?nfible objfefls or their motions 

or 
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or changes or adtions upon them. Our ima- 
gination we find conneds with the animal 
machinery^ and fo does our memory, the 
foundation and rcpofitory of all our know- 
ledge ; for the images and traces in both ap- 
pear ftronger or fainter or not at all accord- 
ing to the temperature and difpofition of the 
body^ according to the ftages of infancy, 
manhood and old age : and that fatigue, that 
brifknefs or lownefs of fpirits, that earneft- 
nefs or flushing of the face, that tremour of 
the nerve^ brought upon the grofler part of 
cur frame by our feveral courfes of thinking^ 
make it more than probable that not a thought 
ftirs in the mind without fome correfpondent 
movement in the vital circulation. Therefore 
the (prings employed in working all our va- 
rious turns of thought being removed^ we can 
cxpc<9: to have no more of the fame ideas re- 
turn : and we (hall be better without them, 
as they would be troublefome to us by con- 
tinually raifing w:ant8 that could not be fatif- 
fied, and putting us upon methods of exert- 
ing our power that would not be feafible, as 
not having the fame limbs nor inftruments 
nor materials nor objeds as are provided for 
us here. 

14. We have fliown in Chap. VL that 
percipience and rationality are fecondary qua- 
lities refulting from a compofition of fine 
C 4 miattcr 
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matter curioufly organized together with a 
^perceptive fpirit vitally united thereto^ and 
this fpirit ib circumftanced is what wc un^ 
. dcrftand in common difcourfe by the ration- 
g^r^ al ftful. For we are currently hdi(^to be born 

^ rcafonable creatures, that is, capable of rea- 

fon or having the rational faculty, for wc do 
not attain the ufe and exercife of reafon until 
fome years have paffed over our hea^s^where-r 
in experience has furnifhed us with material 
to think and reafon upon. So then this vehi- 
cle or inner fenfory conftituting us rational 
creatures we received before our birth : ' it 
continues with us during our liveSji e^iabling 
us to perceive and underftand the notices 
brought from external objedls by our bodily 
organs, the traces lying in our memory and 
all thofe (lores of knowledge contained in the 
repofitory of our ideas : it remains entire af- 
ter diflblution of the body, and though it can 
neither think nor reafon after lofing all its 
former ideas and materials to work upon, yet 
retains its rationality and cogitative faculty 
ready to be exercifed upon whatever objedls 
a frelh fe^ pf fenfes (hall throw m or new 
> < experience fupply. Nor let it be objed:- 
ed that I make the memory pne of thofe parts 
that ihaU be left behind, fo that the naked 
foul, how quick foever its perceptiohs may 
be, will have no retention/ fpr though I 

have 
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-^ave fuppofed the vehicle altnoft all nerve 
and fibre, it may contain a fmall mixture c^ 
iDther parts capable of working into traces, or 
thofe partes which are kept foft by their pre- 
fent covering may hiarden upon being more 
ezpo^ and become fli£F enough to retain 
imprefiions, or new particles adhering from 
without fn^y form a membrane fitted for the 
like purpofe* But without troubling our-- 
fclves to conjeAure the particular manne^ we 
may depend upon that wifdom by which all 
the laws of nature are eflablifhed^to provide 
m^ans of eiccrcifing fo neceffary a facultj^ 
without y^hich there can be neither under^^ 
■ftanding nor reafon, neither prudence nor 
judgement. Thus we may conclude that > <:; 
the foul will* be born into another life as 
•much a blank paper as ever {he came into 
this, having all the charaAcrs formerly writ- 
ten upon her totally expunged but capable 
of receiving any new ones that fliall be writ- 
ten from thence forward. And though we 
fhall not be wholly difengaged from matter, 
it will be of a very different frame and tex- 
ture from our prefent : for we are told there 
is a carnal body and there is a ipiritual body» 
and that what grows from the feed is not that 
body which was fown, but God give th it an- 
other body. And this he gives, not with 

his 
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his own ha&d, but by the ftat^ kw$ of A9t- 
tsre and iniirumentality of ibcoad cauies. : 

15. But this vehicle, ly log &} long eaclo&4 
in the human body^ cannot fail of receiyu^ 
fome little changes in its texture from (h^e 
continual play of our feniitivc organs and ac- 
tion of our animal circuktioQ thereupon: fco: 
every fenfiition and every fuggfiftion from pur 
•memory 6r refledtioa paiTeS through that in 
its way. to. the .mind, and though each finely 
may ajOfed: it no longer than for the moment 
of its pafiage^ yet by being frequently r6» 
pcated they will work a durable effed:^ Juil: 
as if you prefs your nail upOn the back q£ 
your hand^the fiefli will return tq its fmooth- 
neis as fdon as you take it ofF^ but if you do 
diis for hours, together every day^ thfe fkin 
will part afunder and leave a dent between. 
The variety of our ideas can be owing to no^ 
thing elfe than the variousr figures or modifi- 
cations of the organs exhibiting them^ and 
as- they ad: upon the fenfory^this-during their 
a&ion muft correspond with thojfe modifici- 
dons : fo that every time a man itt$ a Colour 
iiis ienfory takes one modification^ when he 
hears a (bund another, when he meets with 
ibmething to make him laugh another, when 
III? meditates ferioufly another, fo when he is 
aingry, affrighted, affli<fted or joyfull, every af- 
ibftion gives a different diipofition to his fcnfory . 

And 
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Afid ta we hare each of us particuliz^r courldb 
jof thinking wh^rdn wfe al^ kd to travel molte 
iiitqu^fly diin in any others by our ^v^al 
hisliats^ Ourpiifi^ons^ durdefifes^ our education, 
out fituation in life and the ^bjij^ mofl fa^ 
puHar to our fenfes^ the ide^ pafiing almoil: 
ctmtinuaily in the fkme traci;^ will Work the 
tender kahrf thinner 10 fpihe placts and 
feaye it thicker in others^ fepdlrate the fibres 
Cr drive th^ml dpfer together, ftretch or cOnr- 
traft thern^ and caiife tarioiis alterations in 
their cbnditkm and texture. So that eveiy 
inin ^oes put of the world with a differently 
inodtUi^ Vebidie according as he has been a 
{piditr or a fcholari a tnercfaant or a mecha<- 
nit^ a gentleman or a labourer, according to 
thxt puxfuits and expeAations that have taken 
up his dioUghts, xtit fuccdTes and difappoint^ 
tnents, the joys and afiU&ions^that have hung 
upoti hh mihii^ the occupation^ and amufe^ 
tnibnts that have filled up his time. 

1 6. I^pbody can help obferving how much 
the condition and tenour of our lives depends 
Upon the cohftitution we briiig into the 
World with us^ upon the ftrength and health 
of bur body, the fagacity and natural talents 
©four mittdi and wift muft acknowledge thefe 
affefted by what paffcs in the womb : 'tis 
therfe the tyt^ ahd ears, the legs artd hands^ 
the Itingd, the inftrumeflts of fpecch> the ta- 
blet 
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blet of the memory, the organs of refldSion^ 
are formed, all which are of no ufc to the 
fetus but of ncceflary ufe to the living mam 
Nor can t^e well avoid concluding frofii 'the 
fimilitude difcoverable in the ways of iiature^ 
that we carry about within us a little foetus 
continually forming ' and fa(hidning by the 
grofs body wherein it lies enclofed; thai ac- 
cording to the nourishment and a£tibn rie- 
ceived therefrom will belts future lineaments 
and charader, conftitution and quicknefs of 
parts; ai)d that as men are faid to be born 
Here poets or painters, politicians^ mathema^ 
tieians, na'ii^igators or mechanics, io they will 
h^ born herc&fter with talents fitted for partlf- 
cular acquifitions and employments. Neither 
muil we imagine the forming foetus uninflur- 
enced by our manner of conduft in our fe^ 
veral profcffions and ftations : the practice 
of virtue ifteigorates and fupples the little 
limbs, flrengthens the fenfes, quickens the 
faculties, improves that fmall mixture of un- 
fibrous matter which may ferve as an integut- 
ment or inftriiment for the ufcs of the foul. 
Whereas vice debilitates, diftorts, overclouds 
and benumbs the foul^ and fixes tc)o much of 
the terrene concretion fo as to difturb the 
^ <: operations of the nobler parts. As oppofitibn 
is not my favourite paffion I fhall not dispute 
that punifhment may be inflidted by the im- 
mediate 
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mediate hand of heaven, or the miniflry of 
devils eftiployed to torment thofe who are 
judged obje<5ts of the divine wrath : but I 
think the fame purpofes may as well be an* 
fwered by fuppofing miiery the natural confe* 
^uence of wiQkednefs. For who but God 
holds. the reios of nature in his hand, efta- 
bliOies her laws and ordains her courfes ? fo 
that whatever they bring forth is as much his 
doing as what is done by other inftruments : 
nor is there the lefs difcouragement to fin 
if evil follow inevitably upon it, whether 
this be brought about by the operation of 
neceflary or voluntary agents. But that a >- <; 
mighty weight of fuiFering may be throwa 
on vx the way I have affigned^we may eafily 
comprehend when we refledt on the miferable 
condition of thgfe wretches who are born into 
this world difeafed, maimed and imperfc<fl, and 
how fmall a quantity of foreign matter in our 
bodily frame caufes great inconveniences and 
difturbances. A grain or two of fand gives 
racking pain in the kidneys, and a much lefs 
concretion of terrene particles is likely to give 
acuter anguifti in the more fenfible vehicle : a 
drop of rheum in our joints difables us from 
ufing them, and the like obftrudion in a finer 
body would render it incapable of helping it- 
felf againft impending dangers, fo that it 
might inceflantly be rapt in whirlwinds or buf- 

fetted 
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fctted about by the ngitfttioas of fire for waM 
empower to «tricate itfelf : a Uttle thickii*6 
£>f blood ia our htwi §¥Qs am incurable lodd^ 
ficfs^ aod a fimilar fbulQefs in ths ni^e4 i^RT 
fory mig^t overwhelm the foul with pftrpe^ 
tual delufion and perple}dty> tor^sienting fearg 
and jealoufies^ intolerable horror ftud defpair^ 
17* Thus we work out our future. fortuMS 
by our prefent behavioui^ and fit ourfelves iitkT 
knowingly for the feveral parts we arc to afl: 
upon the neyt ftage by pradtifing thofe afr 
figned us in this : fo that we may look upotf 
life as a necefiary preparation to qualify as 
for the employments of another ftat^. And 
when I confider the vaft variety of engager 
ments and amufeonients among mankind^ ^be 
v^ry different characters and employments of 
the feveral nations upon earth, the many un-» 
availing hours paffing over our heads^ the 
great lofs of time in lleep, all which cannot 
be accounted for from their ufes here, I 
ihould regard this conclufion as more than 
hypothetical if it were not for one obje£Uon 
occurring, which is, the multitudes of hu* 

' man fouls paffing directly into another. ftate 

without touching upon this, and, fo capable 

>*. <;^ of receiving no preparation thereby. Frpnx 
this obfervation we may gather that the ratio*- 
nal foul is compleatly formed in all its effen- 
tiai parts before cntr^ce ipto the human 

body. 
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body, and that the iaihion and lineaments it 
s^terwards takes by long .habitation therein 
are not neceflkry for its fubfiftence m the ve^ 
hicular ibte» but preparations fitting for fome 
particular functions ufefuU or convenient 
there. Perhaps the arts apd fciences, tho 
rules of public and private condud^ may be^ 
ftnick out or quicker attained by fouls who 
go thus prepared, and the others may enter 
into their new life in a ftate of infancy fimi- 
Jar to that they would have been born in 
here. I know we reckon children more do- 
oible than grown perfons, but then it is of 
iiiGh childifh inftru<5tions as are forgotten a- 
gain afterwards and fcrve only to give the 
znind a firmnefs for the reception of more 
fblid knowledge. But thofe who want this 
preparatory firmnefs acquired by the exercife 
of their faculties upon earth will have a fin- 
gular advantage in another refped, for they 
will be free from that terrene concretion and 
remains of the carnal part bringing on the 
inconveniences, difabilities, pains and men- 
tal diforders^ ipoken of in the laft fedion ; 
and as they can do nothing to improve their 
future condition fo neither can they do any- 
thing to hurt or incommode it. 

18. And if the next life begins for the moil 
part like the prefent in tender infancy, this 
will require the cares of the old inhal)itants 

to 
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to overlook and cherifh it : fo that the buii-' 
nefs of nurture, education and parental fond- 
Befs^will be no lefs confiderable foorces of 
employment and amufement among them 
than among us. For there being neither 
marriage nor generation in that country, . they 
nirill provide themfelves families by a kind of. 
adoptioa out of the newcomers continualiyi 
flocking in upon them. Nor will they want 
means to diredt them in their choice: for 
though we have denied them all remem* 
brance of what paffed during their aboda 
here, there are other ways of difcovering for-^' 
mer relations and connexions befide that of 
;><; infpefting the traces in our memory. If it 
were not fo common among us we (hould ht 
aflonifhed to think how a man, by looking 
upon a few fcratches upon paper, according 
to the ihapes in which they are drawn (hall 
come to the knowledge of what his {tn&s 
and his experience could not have informed 
him. By this way my friend at a hundred, 
miles diftance may know where I was yefter- 
day, what I was doing and what I thought 
of in my moft retired meditations : and by 
this way we know what was done two thou- 
fand years ago in the days of Hannibal and 
Scipi6. But though this be accomplifhed by 
the confent of mankind affixing certain ideas 
to certain characters, let us confider whether, 

the. 
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the like intelligible writing may not be ex- 
hibited by nature in the dependence of effedts 
upon their caufes : fo that difembodied fouls, 
having acuter faculties than ours^ and improv- 
ed them by long amplication and exercife, 
may acquire a, dexterity at inveftigating cauf- 
es from their eiFe<as, know precifely what has 
happened from what they fee happening, 
difcover their own pre-exiftence, trace out all 
that has befaln them in their former (late, 
become acquainted with the hiflory of man- 
kind, learn by the manner and condition 
wherein the new corners arrive from what 
parts they muft come^ and difcern from a 
iiefemblance of features that the fame caufes 
muft have operated upon them which have 
affe(fled themfelves. By thefe marks they 
may find out a wife, a child, a brother, a 
friend, a neighbour, a compatriot, and what 
is more than we could do with our remem- 
brance, may diftinguifh their defcendants 
who never came to the birth or were fnatch- 
ed away from their cradle* The endear- 
ments arifing from thefe difcoveries muft 
double their diligence in the tendency of 
thoie who come helplefs, and relief of thofe 
who come contaminated with fuch impure 
mixtures of their former compofition as can 
poflibly be removed. Nor if particular in- 
ducements were wanting^ would they want 
the fpur of general benevolence to the ra- 
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tional fpecies, which is cv6r more gxowing in 
proportion to the clearncfs of judgement and 
extenfivencfs of underftanding, 

19. Upon this view of the two worlds it 
appears there is a mutual cdnhedtion of inte- 
refts between them : for we are interefted in 
what befalls us here, not only as it afFedls our 
prefent cSndition,but our conftitution and ta- 
lents hereafter; and likewife with what be- 
falls other people in diftant corners of the 
earth with whom^ though we have no dealings 
now, we arc likely to have in time to come. 
And the people of the invifible world have aft 
intereft in all that happens among us, as it 
fends to form the genius, abilities and cha-- 
raders^ wanted for future fervices among thetri.' 
Nor yet need we fear their interfering in our 
afFail-s, for their forces are too fmall to fet 
mafles of matter in motion capable of affeft- 
ihg any of our fenfes : or were they able they 
have fomething elfe to do than amufe us with 
i^le dreams jCo terrify us with ghaftly appfirfi*" 
tions : neither can we fuppofe them fb im- 
prudent as to difturb the courfes of nature 
and fortune, which they muft be fenfible are 
wifely provided with regard to the benefit 
of their own community. . 

20. For that a community they havi& we- 
cannot well doubt when we refleft on the 
variety of difpofitions wherein we quit ovt 

- prefeirt 
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prefent manfion to take up our abode in theirs^ 
For if wc were to live fmgle and apart from 
each other one kind of preparation would fervc 
Us ally but the great difference among us in 
our manner of living and dying indicates a like 
difference of occupation in the country where- 
to we are going : and as a nation cannot fub- 
fift here without a variety of profbflions to 
fopply the wants and conveniences of the 
whole, fo there will be a public interei): there 
to be ferved by members varioufly qualified 
contributing their fevcral parts to the general 
emolument. For where one individual wants 
what another can fupply, this will naturally 
lead them to feek each others afliflance and 
unite them into a regular fbciety* 

21. But tho' the rational foul or vehicle 
fiirvive the body we cannot conclude from 
thence that it will live for ever : on the con- 
trary the numbers daily pouring in from hence 
upon the next world, feem to require a pro** 
portionable drain fomewhere or other, for elie 
the country might be overftocked ; but 
where to difpofe of their fuperfiuQ93 members 
IS the queftion. Some have fuppofed the foul 
to migrate to and fro between the two 
worlds^ and that after paffing fbme ages in the 
otheg it fhall return back into a frcfh body 
and Q^ be born again as at firfl in the ufual 
maiuier of geaeration. But this notion pre- 

Da vailed 
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. vailed no longer than while the thoughts of 
inen were narrow, while this globe of earth 
with the atoiofpherc furrounding it was e- 
fteemed the whole of nature, while the moft 
enlarged underflandings could conceive thd 
fiin and moon as little bigger than Pclopone- 
. ius and the ftars as fiery meteors rolling round 
the upper regions of air: fo that the foul. 
could never foar above, the reach of terrene 
exhalations^ which adhering and gathering 
round it^ might weigh it down again to the 
earth from whence it rofe. And perhaps af- 
ter all, the dodlrinc of tranfmigration was ne- 
ver ferioufly held by thofe who taught it, but 
employed only as an hypothefis to make the 
future advantages of a virtuous life more intel- 
ligible and ftriking to fuch as could conceive 
no other enjoyment or.fufFering than what 
^ ^ may be conveyed through bodily organs. Nor 
is it likely the foul ftiould return again to her 
former confinement, for we fee every thing 
that has life grows therein, animals as well as 
plants, and whatever lay enclofed in integu- 
ments, bui^s forth too large to be contained 
in them any more : the little filk-worm juft 
crawled from its egg or the moth from her 
chryfaKs could not creep into them again, nor 
could any art replace the feeds of vegetables 
' in their hufks. But if the vehicle be not fuf- 
tained by nutriment which might encreafeits 

growth. 
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growth, nor fwell inftantly upon coming out o^ 
its cafe, neverthelcfs it may gradually expand 
by the continual adion of the fpirit within^ 
fo as to be no more capable of lying within, 
its former receptacle than a man is of re- 
entering his mother's womb. And this expan- 
•fion cannot fail of introducing ftages into the 
vehicular life fimilar to thofe of youth, matu- 
rity and age; the laft not indeed attended with 
the pains and infirmities accompanying it here, 
init diftending and feparating the fibres of the 
vehicle until at laft they open and let loofe the 
cnclofed fpirit, which will then fly oflfnaked and 
-alone. But tho the fpirit, no longer vitally ;>> 
united to ahy corporeal particles^ either ethe- 
real or elementary, which ufed to ferve for 
a conveyance of ideas and inftrument of voli- 
tion, muft lofe its rationality, percipience and 
adlive powers, it will retain its two primary 
faculties of perceptivity and activity: and 
whoever admits the dodrine of final caufcs 
and nothing made in vain, can hardly fuppofe 
they fliall lie overwhelmed in eternal fleep, or 
that means fhall ever be wanting of exercifing 
them. But what means of perceiving and aft- 
ing we can imagine fupplied to pure fpirit to- 
tally difengaged from matter and divefted of 
all organization whatever, we fhall referve for 
"the fubjeft of the enfuing chapter* 

D3 CHAP. 
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chap! XXII. 

Mundane Soul. 

WHEN I confider Biftiop Berkley's no- 
tion of the non-exiftencc of all bodies 
and that the appearances they feem to exhibit 
are only perceptions raifed in our imagina^^ 
tion by the Divine power, I cannot help won- 
dring that he did not go on to deny the exift^ 
ence of all fpirits too ; for we have no better 
evidence of the latter than of the former* 
How know I there are any other perfons in 
the world unlefs by feeing them before mc or 
hearing them fpeak ? and if they have no real 
bodies nor there be any real air whofe vibra- 
tions bring the found of their difcourfes to 
mine ears, what reafon have I to believe there 
are any real Beings whofe a<3:ion occa- 
fions the motions of thofe bodies or that 
air which are purely imaginary ? So that if 
when I fee the fun rife in the morning, afcend 
to the meridian and fet again in the evening^ 
trees buffetted about by winds, or rivers rolling 
along their foamy waves, the whole be nothing 
clfd than a fucceflion of ideas in my own 
mind: by ^ the fame rule when I behold my 
•friend enter the room, and hear him talk to 
' ; ' ; : me 
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me of various fubjedts, perhaps I am alone all 
the while, and what I take for the found of his 
voice is nothing elfc than a like fucceilion of 
perceptions excited in me by the fame power 
that excited thofe of the fun, the trees and the 
river^ before mentioned. From hence it will 
follow that poflibly there may be no more 
than two Beings in nature, God and myfelf. 
Thus, if we give way to the fuggeftions of a 
lively fancy and think ourfelves warranted 
to take any thing for certain the contrary 
whereof cannot be mathematically demour 
jftrated, we {hall never know where to ftop. 
JBut as thefe notions arc apt to hang upon the ^ 
minds of the fpeculative, I know of no better 
receipt to cure ourfelves entirely of tbem thaa 
by fetting up oppofite notions equally poflible 
and equally incapable of being demonftrative^ 
iy difproved. If it cannot be made appear 
with abfblute certainty that there is that mul- 
titude of objed:s exifting without us which we 
daily fee and handle, neither can it be made 
appear with the like certainty that there are 
pot multitudes of fentient Beings in the com^ 
pofition of every man. We know fo little 
the nature of fpirits that we cannot tell how 
a number of them lying contiguous together 
without any bars of flefli intervening would af- 
fed: one another: perhaps a perception raifefl 
in any one of them by forae particle of inaf- 

D 4 tcr 
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ter would run inftantly through them all 
quicker than fire does among the grains of 
gunpowder. If this be the cafe for ought we 
know there may be many fpirits contamed 
in one fenfory: nor is there any need the 
' corporeal organs fhould operate upon them 
all, for whatever fenfations, judgements or 
ideas^are exhibited to each of them^will im- 
mediately be apprehended by the whole num- 
ber. I have fhown in Chap. V. §. 9. that 
every time we look upon a chefs-board cover- 
ed with double fets of men we have at leaft 
fixty-four particles of matter operating upon 
us at once, and confidering how many cor- 
pufcles of light are requifite to give the fight of 
every fingle piece, if I hadfaid fixty-four thou- 
fand I had been likely to come nearer the mark : 
now if there be the Jike number of fpirits in 
the human foul, each may receive the adlion 
of one particle and yet, their perceptions be- 
ing communicated, every one will have a di- 
ftindt fight of the whole chefs-board. Thus 
inftead of being the fole inhabitant of the uni- 
verfe, as I might perfuade myfelf upon Berk- 
ley's principles, I {hall not be the fole inhabi- 
tant of my own pericranium, but one member 
only of a moft numerous family lodged there. 
Nor let it be objeded that 'tis much 
I Ihould know nothing of my fellow lodgers 
if there were fuch multitudes of us togeriber 
. . in 
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in one chamber : for I know nothing of thofe 
inner ends of my organs which imprefs fcnfa- 
lions upon me; befides that receiving no 
other perceptions from my companions than 
they firft received from matter, I have no 
mark whereby to diftinguifh I hem therefrom. 
Neither can it be urged that there would often 
arife an oppofition among us, fome would be 
for walking while others cho^fe to 0t ftill, 
fome would want to ftretch out the hands 
while others had rather keep them folded in 
the bofom : for if there be a variance of opi- 
nions in all numerous aflemblies of mankind, 
it atifes from their having their feveral views, 
de{ign» and judgements^ and feeing things in 
different lights ; but we coparceners of the 
fame fenfory fhould conftantly have the fame 
ideas, the fame appearances, the fame motives 
exhibited to us, and difcern fatisfadion reft- 
ing upon the fame point. When our ftomach 
grew empty we fhould all at the fame inftant 
feel its cravings, if a well (pread table were 
fct before us we fhould all be guided by the 
fame palate to ftretch out our hands towards 
the fame difh : and thus we fhould proceed in 
all our meafures with fuch perfed confvmi- 
ty that each would think himfclf the fble au- 
thor of our aftions, and our every motion ap-^ 
pear to by-ftanders as aftuated by one a- 
gcjit. 'Tis pity fbmebody did not hit upcm 

thU 
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this thought at the time when difputes fan 
high upon original iin: he muft certainly 
have made his fortune by it and perhaps rifen 
to be a Cardinal, for he might have demonf- 
trated (as a little matter will amount to dc- 
monflration on the right fide) that the fpiri^ 
of all men were contained in Adam's pericrar- 
nium and of all women in thatof Eve, and ik> 
were aftual partakers of their tranfgrcflion ; 
which would have overthrown the objection 
of infidels againft the punifhmcnt of defcend* 
ants for the fin of their primogenitors. But 
as fuch a notion now a days is not likely to 
raife one to preferment I may e'en rejeft it as 
an idle fancy, fit only to be oppofed againft 
the no lefs idle fancy of Berkley's, that all 
about us is nothing but idea and delufioh» 
Neverthelefs I have received this benefit from 
letting my thoughts roam a little upon it, that 
the communication of perceptions among fpi- 
rits, whereby many of them may difcern ideas 
exhibited by one fenfory, has furnifhed me 
with a hint for under ftanding that old notion 
of a Soul of the world, in fuch manner as 
to make it a fit receptacle wherein thofe who 
dep vt from the vehicular ftate may be abforb- 
cd. I fhall now purfue my ideas upon that 
.fubjedt, not barely as a commentator expound- 
ing what has been faid afore time, but taking 
4he liberty to new model it in fome fpw par.- 
; ticulafs 
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ticulars^ which I think may render it more in- 
telligible and anfwerable to our prefent pur- 
pofc, 

2. The dodlrinc of a Soul of the World, 
othcrwife called the Mundane or Univerfal 
Soul, muft be acknowledged of very ancient 
'date, as old at leaft as the Ionic philofophy.; 
aad ieems to have been generally embraced 
by the moft eminent fages of antiquity. They 
held it eternal, immutable, complcatly wife 
aod happy, extended throughout the uni- 
verfe, penetrating and invigorating all things, 
the maker of the world and all creatures 
therein, the fountain of fence, life and mo- 
tba from whence the fouls of men and ani- 
mab were difcerped and, after difiblution of 
their bodies, abforbed thereinto again; and 
they gave it the appellation of God. Their 
: calling it by this name has made it generally 
believed that they meant thereby the Su-t 
preme Being : fo Pope underftood them whea 
he talked of one ftupendous Whole, whofc 
body nature is, and God the foul ; fo like- 
wife many of their followers underftood 
^em, which gave occafion to thofe pompous 
expreffions of the human foul being a ray of 
the Divinity, an efflux or emanation from the 
fabftance of God himfelf : expreflions which 
have no other foundation than in human va- 
nity and arrogance. The dodtrinc thus interr- 
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preted became liable to juft objcfl:ions; as 
that it made God to confift of parts, fome d£ 
which might be difcerped from him, an([ 
that the Divine fubftance being cloathed in 
bod V might become impcrfeft, paffive, weak, 
ignorant, fufccptible of error, fin, pain and 
mifcry. -" 

3. But I apprehend the mundane foul ori- 
ginally was not intended to be underftood of 
the Supreme Being, but a created Goddepen- 
dent on him for its exigence and faculties, 
produced from everlafting by his almighty 
power and good pleafure : and though it wa« 
fuppofed the maker, it was not fuppofcd the 
creator of all things, but to have formed the 
world out of pre-exiftent matdrials according 
to a plan affigned it. The ancients, even 
thofe who held the unity of the Firft Caufe, 
did not, like us, appropriate the term God to 
^im alone, but applied it to other Beings of 
an order and intelligence fuperiour to man. 
Seneca fpeaks of the Sun, the Moon and the 
Planets^ as Gods, and I fuppofe he would: 
have called the four elements fo too, for he a- 
fcribes fenfe and underftanding to them 5 yet 
he acknowledges one fupreme God over all, 
•whom he ftiles the Reftor of the univerfe : 
and we read in our bibles that there be Gods 
many and Lords many. Therefore when we 
£nd the ancients talking of God^wc muft not 

always 
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always take them in that reflrained fence 
wherein we now uie the word : and that it 
is not. to be io retrained, when applied to the 
mundane foul^ may appear from the Timsus 
of Plato. 

4. By this exposition we efcape the objec- 
tions afore mentioned, for the human fouls 
being now no longer thought parts of the 
Divine fubftanc^ may be fuppofcd capable of 
pain and weaknefs without the abfurdity fol* 
lowing upon the former conftrudtion. Yet 
Acre ftill remains another objeftion arifing" 
from the individuality of the mundane foul, 
which we find fpoken of as one entire thing, 
one Mind, and therefore cannot, like com- 
pound bodies, confift of. diftinguifhable and 
fcparable parts to be difcerped from it. Be- 
fides that this dodlrine feems to confound and 
deftroy the diftinftion and perfonality of par- 
ticular fouls, for they were not created upon 
their difcerption, the fubftance of them be- 
ing already exiftent in the univerfal foul, but 
before any of them were difcerped there was 
but one created mind in nature, therefore 
they were then the fame perfon with that 
mind and confequently with one another: 
yet upon their immerfion into matter we fee 
they are diftinft perfons and things, one do- 
ing and perceiving what the others do not 
and perceive not ; again upon their feparation 

from 
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from body they will lofe their perfonality and 
diftindion, being abforbed and refolved into 
their original principle. The ancients jfer- 
Jiaps did not think themfelves afFefted by this 
objection, having no corredler notions of in- 
dividuality and fubftantial identity than our 
modern vulgar, who imagine that even bo-» 
dies may impart fomething from their fub- 
ilance without diminution of the mafs from 
whence it iffued, if they perceive no vifible 
alteration therein. Thus the vapours rifing 
from the fea were part of its fubftance and 
drawn up therefrom, but when formed 
into clouds we deem them diftinft ful>* 
ftances, neverthelefs we confider the fea as 
remaining always the fame, body of wa- 
ters notwithftanding the vaft quantities con- 
tinually exhaled by the Sun. In like manner 
the rivers feem to have a Being of their own 
no longer than while running in their chan- 
nels, for when intermingled with the fea we 
look upon them as loft and fwallowed up in 
that, which neverthelefs we apprehend to 
be the fame fubftance it was before their 
ihflux. 

5. But it has been obferved in the begin- 
ning of this volume that compounds are crea- 
tures of the imagination, nature making all 
tilings by individuals, therefore compounds 
having an ideal exiftence only may well pre- 
* ' ferve 
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fervc their identity notwithftanding an in- 
ireafe or diminution or change of their com- 
ponent parts^ provided thofe changes be made 
knperceptibly^nd do not work any change of 
appearance in the whole. Thus the Thames 
is always eftecmed the fame river becaufe we 
dways fee waters running between the fame 
banks, although the waters running to day 
are. not the fame that run there yefterday: 
and if in a fummers evening we fee a mift 
rife up out of the Thames, the mift exhibits 
n new idea we did not difcem before, there- 
fore we conceive it a new Being prx)duced 
from the fubftance of the river, which yet 
we fiippofe remaining the fame without di- 
minution becaufe we do not find it abated in 
its fulnefs. So likewife if we throw a hand- 
full of fait into the river, we lofe the appear- 
ance of fait we had before^ and apprehend it 
dcftroyed by being difFufed among the fub- 
ftance of the water. But when we turn our >• 
tiboughts upon individuals, the only real ex- 
iftencesin nature, we cannot reconcile them 
to any tranfmutation of fubftance or produc- 
tion of one thing out of another. We have 
tnade appear in Chap. III. that there are 
atoms adrually; if not potentially; indiviliblc^ 
and each of them, however difpofed of or 
wherever placed, whether in a drop of rain, 
in a river or in the fea, muft always continue 
- - identically 
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identically the fame^ numerically dif^ind^ 
from all others how clofely foever united to 
them or how indifcriminately foever mingled 
among them. And with refpcdl to fpiritS: 
the cafe is ftronger, for they have a perfon- 
ality annexed from which they' cannot be di- 
vefted without lofing their exiftence, I have 
been a child and am now a man; I have 
been in joys and in troubles; I may imagine, 
myfelf transformed into a lion, a fheep or. 
on oftrich, inhabiting the vehicular ftate, or 
wholly difengaged from matter and mingled, 
among fimilar fpirits : yet in all thefe chang- 
es I (hould flill continue to be myfelf, for 
from the moment I began to exifl I muft have- 
been myfelf and muft remain fo until I ceafe to 
be at all. Nor is it poflible to underftand* 
that what was once another perfon fhould 
become Me, or I fhould become or be con- 
tained in another perfon : that there could, 
ever have been perceptions in this fubftancc 
which is Me without my perceiving them, or 
aftions performed thereby which I did riot 
do. 

6. Now v/ithout troubling ourfelves to 
conje(5lure how the ancients would have re-> 
moved this objeftion or refolving to- under- 
fland their theory in all parts precifely as they 
did, let us endeavour to explain it in a man-^ . 
ncr conformable to our ideas whether dif- ^ 

cordant 
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cordant from theirs or no. And in this view 
I (hall lay down that the mundane foul is one 
no otherwife than as the fea is one^ by a fi- 
militude and contiguity of parts, being com- 
pofed of an innumerable hoft of diftindt Ipi- 
rits as that is of aqueous particles : and as 
the rivers continually difcharge into the fea^ 
foth'e vehicular people upon the difruption of 
their vehicles difcharge and incorporate into 
that ocean of fpirits making the mundane 
foul. As for the difcerption of fouls from 
Aence to inhabit human bodies I have no 
concern with that^ the doftrine of pre-ex- 
iftence being now univerfally exploded : for 
every good woman knows for certain that 
we were created fome little time before our* 
birth for this plain reafon, becaufe if we had 
exiiled a hundred years before, fome or other 
of us to be furc muft have remembered what 
paffed with us in our former ftate. And fince 
many learned divines admit an intermediate 
ftate between death and the final confum- 
mation of all things, I hope that what has 
been offered in the lafl chapter concerning 
the vehicular people will not be counted he- 
terodox. Nor let it be objeded that the 
mundane foul^ already full and not having a 
proportionable difcharge^ cannot contain the 
frefli fupplies continually poured in upon it : 
for fome have fuppofed that the fallen angels 
Vol. IL E have 
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have a(Shially occafioned a confidcrable dif- 
charge therefrom. Or iif this will not fatif- 
fy, let us confider that fince creation is cur- 
rently efteemed fo common as to be pradlifed 
every day in furnifliing fouls for children in 
the womb, we may as well fuppofe the fame 
creative power conftantly employed in produ- 
cing new fpaccs, extending the bounds of the 
univerfe, and giving room for the mundane 
foul to expand according to the new member* 
it continually receives, 

, 7. We have found reafon to conclude ia 
the courfe of this work that all created fpirit^ 
as well. as all matter, is homogeneous, and 
as bodies receive their difference and feconda- 
ry qualities from the various forms and com- 
binations wherein to the fimilar atoms com- 
pofing them are thrown, fo fpirits derive their. 
charadters, their percipience, their rationali-^ 
ty, their powers and faculties from the or- 
ganizations whereto they are united or means 
of conveying perceptions fupplied them : fo- 
that the fpirit of an angel, a politician, a 
fhoe cleaner, an ideot, a man and a child^ arc 
intrinfically the fame, differing only in dieir 
being varioufly lodged and circumftanccd* 
From hence it foUovvs that the fpirits compo- 
ling the uhiverfal foul are all of fimilar nature^ 
having the fame capacities, the fame prima- 
ry properties of perceptivity and adivity, and 

'altogether ' 
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altogether fuch as ourfclves except thefe 
\ bonds of flefh wherein we lie imprifoned. 
Bat fince we receive all our perceptions from 
oar corporeal organization and have no other 
fcniations than what come to us through the 
windows of our prifon, it remains to enquire 
what fcniations or reflexions they can have 
after being difunited from all material com- 
pofition whatfoever. As we live here fepa- 
rate and alone^ each immured within his fe- 
veral cell, we have nothing to difcern befides 
the modifications of the organs in our fenfo- 
ry, nor can we converfe together unlefs by 
the intervention of fome bodily medium, as 
qS founds or letters : but if we could have 
immediate intercourfe with one another, who 
can fay how much more expeditely, eafily and 
clcJirly^ we might carry on our converfations ? 
Suppofe any two of us could thruft out that >>^ 
center of our ethereal cobweb^ which is the 
royal apartment or prefence chamber of the 
mind^ through the pores of our cranium quite 
to the outfide of our head, without hurting 
ourtelves or cutting off its communication 
with the bodily fcnfes, and then laying our 
two heads together could, by opening fome 
door of the faid chamber^ bring our fpirits in- 
to immediate contiguity with ovit another, 
who can tell what would enfue ? Perhaps 
whatever cither of us faw or heard or appr&- 
E 2 Vvervd^tA. 
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hended by any of our fenfes or rofe up in our 
iniagination noight inftantly be difcerncd by 
the other. Perhaps this might not be a nc- 
ceflary confequencc but the effect of choice, 
for both being poffeffed of volition we might 
fcled: what perceptions we thought proper to 
impart and keep the others to ourfel^s, as 
hi converfation a man is not obliged to utter 
all he knows but feledks fuch of his thoughts 
as he judges worth hearing by the company: 
fo that if I were eating apple pye and cheefe 
and knew my companion had an averfion to 
the latter, I fliould communicate the one taftc 
>. s: but fupprefs the other. We will now if you 
pleafc draw in our ethereal web agaip for fear 
of its catching cold, and fuppofe one of us 
intending to partake in the diverfions of Scar- 
borough while the other flays in London : , as 
foon as he is gotten there we will fuppofe a 
firing of fpirits reaching from him to me. 
As they are mighty little folks and perhaps 
penetrable by body th^y can cafily infinuate 
themfelves into our prefence chamber without 
our feeling them, fo that one end of the 
firing might lie in contaft with his percep- 
tive part and the other with mine. Having 
this channel of conveyance ready at hand we 
fhould defpife the tedious method of corrc- 
fpondence by the pofl, wherein we might 
fometimes be mifapprehcndcd or impcrfedly 

underftood 
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underftood or at beft could give but a partial 
account of what had happened to us : for 
our intermediate friends in the line of com- 
munication might tranfmit all that either of 
us faw or heard in either place^ together with 
our judgements and obfervations thereupon^ 
with a precifion^ clearnefs and vigour^ equal to 
that wherewith we difcerned them ourfelves. 
Imagine further that we had a friend at Ply- 
mouth, another at Paris, another at Am- 
flerdam, and that there were the like fpi- 
ritual firings of communication from eve- 
ry one to every one: we (hould then all 
five have immediate knovvledge of all that 
was worth knowing in the five places by per- 
ceptions continually tranfmitted along thofe 
conveyances. 

8. I will not undertake to prove logically 
that perceptions may be thus imparted from 
fpirit to fpirit when all corporeal obft:acles are 
removed from between them, having no po- 
fitive evidence that I remember within the 
compafs of my experience whereon to build 
an argument, nor ever converfed with another 
perfon unlefs by the ufual means of difcourfe 
or writing or fignificant looks and geftures : 
but on the other hand it would be a bold un- 
dertaking for any to prove the contrary, for I 
fuppofe nobody remembers his having ever 
been in contiguity with other fpirits and at- 
E 3 tempted 
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tempted an iotercourfe of perceptions bttt 
without efted. Therefore in a matter fi> on* 
certain I may lawfully take the privilege an« 
flexed to an hypothecs and aiTume the affir-- 
matiye. Having laid down this bafis I mufi 
proceed to one afTumption more, wherein I 
am as fafe againft confutation as I was in the 
former, and this is that all ipace not occupied 
by matter is replete with fpiritual fubfiance 
called the mundane foul, each part whereof, 
that is, each component ipir^t lies contigooos 
to others : fb that there runs a continoi^ 
throughout the whole as there does through* 
out the waters of the ocean; for lines might 
be drawn from any drop in the Atlantic fea to 
every fpot in the European, African or Anw- 
rican (hores furrounding it^ which fhould pais 
over rows of drops contiguous to one another. 
This being premifed it wiU follow that by 
the mutual communication of perceptions 
every one may have thofe ari£ng in every o- 
^<^ rfier. But though I have aflumed a power 
of imparting perceptions I cannot afiiimethat 
of making them, for this would be running 
counter to experience. We cannot impart 
more knowledge than we have firft oorfidveSt 
nor can the mind call up a fingle thoughtwith* 
out employing fome inftmmentto introduce it: 
for in all perception we are purely paffiye^ le^ 
ceiving fuch from time to time as the i 
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^cations of our organs excite in us. Since 
then fuch is the nature of our minds we muft 
conclude that all perception mud begin by the 
a<^on of matter, how much foever it may be 
(Carried on by fpiritual fubftance: and as al^ 
chough a man may come to the knowledge 
of tranfadlions he never faw by information 
from other people, yet Ibmebody muft have 
been preient at the tranfaftions to begin the 
relation; fo neither can the mundane foul 
perceive any thing without an objedl exhibit- 
ed to fome of its parts. But this need make 
no difficulty, for when we confider how the 
ftars with their feveral fyftems of planets are 
difperfed up and down, how light, ether, 
and perhaps many other fub til fluids we know 
nothing of, are difFufed every where, and 
that all thefe bodies, great and fmall, muft 
lie contiguous to fome parts of the mundane 
ibul, we {hall fee there will not want objeds 
for it to perceive. And as our fenfations, re- 
flections and judgements^ are imprefTed upon 
us by the configuration or motion of the par- 
ticles, in our fenfory, fo the variety of bodies 
floating about in the mundane foul may exhi- 
bit a greater variety of ideas thereto, where- 
by it may difcern them all, their combina- 
tions and modifications, together with the 
Gomparifons and other relations refalting 
therefrom. 

E 4 9. If 
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9. If we fuppofe every component fpirit to 
perceive all that every other does, it will ap^ 
pear impoflible that fo vaft an In^itude of 
' knowledge can be contained in any created 
mind 3 and we find a multitude of objedls, 
although diftindt in themfelves, confounds us 
merely by their number : but this is owing to 
the icantinefs of our organs, for according as 
they are more copious in one perfon than an- 
other; we find the fame number of ideas ap- 
pear dear or confufed. Cefar could- diftate to 
three amanuenfes at once, and call all the 
Roman citizens by their names; and if it 
would perplex any of us to attempt the lik^it 
is becaufe we have not the fame quipknefs of 
parts, that is, the fame finenefs of organisation. 
■ When We have fo many vifible objefts before 
us that we could not admit another without 
confufion, we may ftill apprehend a found or 
i^ <;; idea frora any other fenfe diftindlly. So that 
in our prefent condition 'tis our organs that 
fet the limits to our underftanding, nor do we 
know what our mental capacity is, our four-* 
ces being too fcanty ever to fill the vefTel. We 
may poffibly be capable of twenty fenfes, but 
being provided with inlets only for five, have 
no more conception of the others than a blind 
man has of light. Therefore we have no rea- 
fon to confine the extent of the mundane un- 
derftanding to the narrownefs of our own,.- 

but 
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but rather to believe it much larger than any 
thing we have experienced or can imagine. 
Neverthelefs large as it is we have no need tp 
iiippofe it infinite, or that the objedts difcern* 
cd by every part are communicated to every 
other, for this communication being not z 
neceffary but voluntary a^, each fpirit may 
impart fuch perceptions to his neighbour as 
he knows will be of ufe or entertainment to 
him, fupprefling the reft : and thus every one 
having all the knowledge he wants or can be 
ferviceable, may be ftiled compleatly know^ 
ing although he does not abfolutely know 
every thing. Thus the parts of the univerfal *>• 
foul will ferve for organs to each other^ con- 
veying perceptions inftantaneoufly from the 
moft diftant rd|ions of nature, diftributing • 
to every one whatever information it concerns 
him to receive : for we know of nothing fo 
quick as thought, lior that it takes up any 
time in its progrefs. And their knowledge 
being derived from one common fund^ they 
will all have the fame fentiments, the fame 
motives and rules of condudl : not that I 
imagine they will all have the fame parts to 
ad:, for thefe muft vary according to their fe-^ 
veral fituations and the bodies falling within 
the fphere of their aftivity, but they will 
contribute tlieir refpedlive (hares in perfed: 
concert and unanimity towards carrying on 

one 
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one general plan. For wc are not to think 
they have nothing elfe to do than traaimit 
perceptions to and fro : but fince we ourfelves 
have a power of giving motion to our limbs, 
we may allow them the exercife of the like 
power although they have no limbs to move, 
for the bodies difperfed among them may ferve 
for fubjeds of their activity inftead of limbs. 
^ 10. Now in order to find what work there 
may be for them to do, let us caft our eye 
upon two known laws of matter. Gravitation 
• and Cohefion. Sir Ifaac Newton, who bcft 
underftood them, declares that they are not 
inherent properties of matter but cfFedls of 
ibme external force, which he fuppofes to be 
the repulfiori of ether aiding by different rules 
• in the produftion of either. ♦This ether, ha 
tells us, is more denfe, and confequcntly more 
elaftic, in proportion to the diftance whereat 
it lies from ahy grofs body: therefore the 
ether on the moft diftant fides of any two bo- 
dies being flronger than that lying betweea 
them, drives them together and fo caufes their 
gravitation and makes them feem 4o attnwSt 
one another. Therefore weight is made by 
the differential, not the abfolute preffure of 
ether ; for this, like all other elaftic fluids, 
expands equally on all fides, prefling upwards 
as well as downwards : fo that the ether bc-^ 
njeath whatever we have put into a fcale heaves . 

it 
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k up, but the^ther above» being a little fur^ 
dier from the earth, impels it more forcibly 
downwards. . Wherefore the weight we find 
it have^ meafures to us the excefs of force 
wherewith one ether furpafles the other, but 
diicovers nothing of the prccife force belong* 
fiig to either. It may feem aftonifhing that 
k foiall a difference of diftance from the earthy 
as between the upper and under fide of a 
common leaden • weight in the grocer's fliop^ 
fliould encreafe the dcnfity of ether in fo fen- 
fible a degree as that it may be felt by takings 
the lead into one's hand : butfince there are 
many afi:pni(hing things in nature we will 
make no objedion of this, but try to form 
ibme notion of what the abfolute force of 
ether muft be. If we could make an ether- > 
pump, as we do air-pumps, we might afcer- 
tain by experiment what is the preflure on all 
fides of an exhaufted receive]^ but this being 
impofiible let us feek for fome expedient to 
fiipply the place of it as well as we can : and 
Aough I am afraid we (hall find none that will 
Enable us to make ap exa6t computation of • 
the ftrength of ether, we may hit upon fuch 
as (hall convince us it muft be exceeding 
great. If we tpfs a guinea upon the ground 
W^ know that it weighs there about a quarter 
of an ounce, therefore there is that preflure 
«f c^her upWi it: but the ether repelling equaW 
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ly on all fides, if anotker guinea be laid upon 
the former, will heave that up with the Ukc 
force wherewith it prefled the other down* 
Nevcrthelefs we know this other guinea gra- 
vitates likewife downwards with the weight . 
of a quarter of an ounce, therefore the fuper-* 
incumbent ether muA prefs with die force 
of half an ounce, the weight arifing from the 
different repulfion of the two ethers. By the 
famje rule if you put on a third guinea it will 
have a preflure bpon it of three quarters of an 
ounce : and fo on, how high foever you raifo 
the pile, the uppermoft guineia will always be 
preffcd down with a force equal to the weight 
><f of the whole pile. Let us now imagine a hole 
drilled in the ground quite down to the cen- 
ter of the e^rth and then filled up with gui- 
neas, hpw many would it contain ? To take 
whple numbers I fhall fuppofe twenty to fill 
up an inch and the femidiameter of the earth 
to be jufl four thoufand miles : upon thefe 
data we (hall make the whole number of gui- 
nea$ amount to five thoufand fixty eight mil^. 
lion eight hundred thoufand. But we muil 
not reckon all thefe guineas to have their full 
weight, for 'whatever is carried underground 
lofes of its weight in exa<9: proportion as it ap- 
proaches the center, and when it comes ther^ 
weighs nothing at all. But arithmeticians 
know that where numbers decreafe in arith-- 

nietical 
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metical progreflion down to nothing^ the fum 
of them all is juft half what it would be if 
they were all of the higheft number : there- 
fore our column of guineas would weigh what 
half their numbiStftthat is, two thoufand five 
hundred thirty four million four hundred 
thoufand weigh in a fcale above ground. Our 
next ftep will be to compute the weight of 
that prodigious fum. I have been told that 
at the mint they cut out a pound of gold into 
forty four guineas and a half: upon this 
footing we fhall find our column amount to 
tlie weight of twenty eight thoufand four 
hundred feventy fix tons troy. Suppofing 
then the prelTure of ether at the center no- 
thing, which cannot be certainly inferred 
from the want of weight in things there, 
which is thought owing rather to the contra- 
ry attradtions of the feveral parts of the earth 
around them balancing one another than to 
their having no attradlion at all : but fuppof- 
ing the preflure nothing at the center, flill 
that^our ether at the furface of the earth 
muft a6t with a force equal to above twenty 
eight thoufand tons within fo fmall a com- . 
pafs as the fuperficics of a fingle guinea. 

1 1 . Having found fuch an amazing force 
in ether we might think it fufficient to ac- 
count for the attraction of cohefion too, 
which may well be flronger than that of gra- 
vitation 
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vitatioh although depending upon the fame 
caufe : for the latter rcfiiltis only from the 
differential ftrength whereiiij[th the upper e^ 
thcr exceeds the lower, whereas particles ia 
aftual contadt can have IWjfcing between to 
thruft them afunder, therefore will be held 
togetherby the abfolutc preflure againft theif^ 
* outfides, which we have found is more than 
chough to make them cohere ftronger than 
any fubftances we know of; for I fuppofe a 
bar of any metal whatever^ equal in thickneft 
to the breadth of a guinea, would be broke a- 
funder by i weight of* twenty eight thoufand 
tons fufpended at the end of it. But there is 
this difficulty in deriving gravitation and co- 
hefion from the fame fource, that fince the 
denfity -of ether encreafes fo faft as we have 
found it to do upon receding from the earth, 
things would cohere much more tenadoufly at 
confiderable heights than they do near the 
ground, and a wire upon the Pike of Tene- 
rif would fupport a greater weight than 
might fuffice to break it here below : but I 
never heard of its being found to do fo by 
>-< any experiment. Indeed the diiFerence upon 
examination will not come but fo grjcat as 
at firft fight one might expeA, for the high- 
eft mountains being I think not above four 
miles above the level of the fea, the cohefioa 
there will bear 'the proportion only of five 

hundred 
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hundred and one to five hundred compared 
/ with the cohefion here below ; a difFerencc 
too fmall to be ^ifcovcred by any experioxentt 
upoa the ftrength of firings or wires. But 
then on the other hand it is found that attracr 
tion prevails betweeh particles very near to- 
gether though not in adtual contad : in thit 
cafe ether muft find room to rufti in bctweea 
and puih them afunder> therefore their attrac- 
tion will depend upon the differential, not 
the abfolute, preflure of external ether, and 
cohefion become gravitation, which we arc 
told is not fbrong enough to exert the efforts 
made^ by the other. This brings us back a-, 
gain to Newton's pofition. That the two at- 
traditions rcfult, if not from different caufes, 
yet from -different operations of the fame 
caufe. And we may conclude the fame of 
fire, heat, mufcular motion and fenfation>, 
wherein he likewife fufpefts ether to have a 
hand, but it fcems to operate differently in 
producing thofe feveral effefts : which indi- 
cates a kind of choice and difcernment jnot 
to be found in the motions- of matter unlefs 
where diredted by fome underflanding ; and 
this direiftion it may receive from the adtion 
of the mundane foul. 

12. But howmuchfoevcr we may refolve 
attra<9:ion into repulfion, this will not put an 
end to our enquiries : for repulfion is no more 

an 
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an inherent property of matter than attrac- 
tion was. The learned tell us that the par- 
ticlos of ether do not touch, but keep one an-^ 
other always at a diftance : but it is an c- 
ftabliflied maxim, obvious even to common 
fence upon a little attentive ufe of it, that no 
fubftance can act where it is not, nor ope-* 
rate upon anything at the leaft diftance from 
the place where it exifts, therefore there muft 
be fome medium between the particles of. e- 
ther pufliing them afunder. Thus we (hall 
be reduced to the condition of the indian 
philofophcrj. who aflerted that the earth was 
iupported upon the back of a huge elephant, 
and the elephant ftood upon a tortoife, but 
' what the tortoife refted upon he could not 
tell: fo after having demonftratcd that all 
motions we fee^ refult from attraction and 
that from: repulfion, w^hat if we fliould be 
afked for the caufe of this latter ? for a caufc 
it certainly requires^ as matter cannot exert it 
^ < by its own energy. We have obferved before 
that there is a prodigious confumption of 
force every moment^ occafioned by the colli- 
fion and preflure of bodies throughput the 
univerfe : and where (hall we feek for a fund 
from whence to draw fupplies for repairing 
the continual decays of motion ? The fhort- 
eft way would be to recur to Almighty Pow-^ 
er, which certainly does not want efficacy to^^ 

compleat 
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compleat whatever is wanted to be performed 
by it ; and I know that how far foever we 
may trace our chain of fecond caufes, we 
muil come fooner or later to the Firft. But 
it is the mark of a weak mind to be forward 
in afcribing events to the divine operation 
which cannot prefently be accounted for o- 
therwife : and the foundeft philofophers have 
made it a rule never to call in omnipotence 
without abfolute neceffity. Since then we 
experience in ourfclves a power of giving 
impulfe to matter, and there is /none pf it 
but muft lie within the reach of fome fpirit 
contiguous thereto, why need we fcruplc to 
believe it liable to' the like adibn therefrom 
as we exert upon our motory fibres ? Thus >- <; 
we may. affign fpiritual fubftance for the firft 
of fecond caufes from whofe adlion the repul- 
fion of ether, whence all other material a- 
gents derive their vigour, begins 5 by whofe 
miniftry the laws of nature are executed, 
the continual decay of motion repaired, the 
world and all things therein •»«. kept in or- 
der. Nor will the admiflion of fuch a power 
derogate from our idea of the fupreme Being : 
for fince all, both material and fpiritual, fub- 
ftance, received their exif^ence, their powers 
and properties from him, and not a particle 
of cither jftirs unlefs by his pcrmiilion or ap- 
pointment, they are to be regarded only as 
Vol. 11. ' F inftru- 
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inftrumcnts in his hands^ and whatever 
mighty works they perform afcribed ulti- 
mately to him. 

13. As to the force a fpirit is able to ex- 
ert, we have no meafure in our own expe- 
rience to determine it by ; for though we 
can lift heavy weights it has been fhownin the 
former par^ of this work that we do not this 
by our own ftrength, for we receive confider- 
able affiftance from our animal circulation : 
yet we muft begin the motion upon fome 
little nerve or fibre to pull up the valve for 
letting in the vital ftream upon our mufcles^ 
but what momentum we. impart thereto I 
know of no method to afcertain. Our.pow- 
tv muft certainly be confined to very narrow 
limits becaufe the fphere of our prefence is 
fo, for as nothing can. aft where it is not^we 
can a6t only upon fuch particles as may be 
drawn within that compafs and confequently 
can give no greater momentum than thojfe lit- 
tle particles are capable of receiving. Yet 
for ought we know our ftrength may be very 
great in proportion to our fphere of aftivit)^ 
nor can we tell what limits to fet it : there- 
fore a multitude of us ading together nright 
perform mighty feats upon huge mafles of 
matter : If cohefion depend upon the aftiofli 
of fpiritual fubftance, let us confider what 
weight a bar of iron as thick as the breaddi 
of 
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of a guinea would fuftain, and if the theory 
of gravitation before laid down be right, we 
have feeh how vaft a pfeflure lies upon bodies 
of the fame dimenfions : this then will be 
the fofce exerted by fo much of that fub- 
ftance whofe prefence can extend throughout 
the furface of a guineiK And the fame force 
that can hold the particles of bodies ffa 
ftroBgly together may fuffice to dart them a- 
long when detached from one another^ with 
« proportionable rapidity : fo that we fhall 
hot want a caufe for the velocity of light, 
vibrations of ether^ or other the fwittefl: 
motions that human fagacity has yet dif- 
covered. 

14. If anybody objcdts that by giving a 
fpirit extent of prefence I afcUbe it bulk and 
consequently a eonfiftency of pans ; I Ihall 
defire him to refolve me two queftions. 
Whether he denies God to be prefent 
throughout all immenfity> and Whether he 
conceives him to have bulk or to confift 
ef diftingui(hable parts ? And I fhall refer 
him further to Chap. IV, V* where I have 
made it evident, at leafl to my own appre- 
henfion, that we are individuals not confifling 
of par^s, neverthelefs that there is a certain 
portion of fpace throughout which we are toti- 
prefent, becaufe we can receive the a<5tIon of 
maay corporeal particles at once which can- 

F 2 not 
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not be brought into contact with a mathe- 
matical point. Since then we have each of 
us a certain fphere of prefence^ a multitude 
of thefe fpheres may extend to any magni- 
tude in proportion to the numbers of thenr; 
and the fpirits refiding in them, having a 
communication of ideas, will join in exert- 
ing their adtivity throughout the whole mag- 
->.<^ nitude compofed of their fpheres. Thus 
though the ftrength of each fingly, by rea- 
fon of the narrownefs of their prefence, be 
very trifling, perhaps fcarce able to lift a 
mote in the fun beams ; yet by their united 
force they may perform more ftupendous ex- 
ploits than Milton's angels, and without the 
trouble of loofening to and fro, from their 
foundations may pluck the feated hills with 
all their load, rocks, waters^ woods, and by 
their bafes broad uplifting rear them high in 
air, or tofs with rapid whirl o'er ocean's fur- 
theft bourne. For we know the efficacy of 
union to produce ftrength out of weaknefs, as 
well in the works of human induftry as of 
nature. When a number of men are difci- 
plined to aft at one fignal or obey one com- 
mand, what mafles cannot they move, what 
performances cannot they atchieve! We 
. know of few things weaker than water or 

l?^9 }9!^^S ^^ .^ * . y,P^ ^^^t havock and 
'^Qfgi^. and inundations make 
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by the combined force of little corpufcles, 

thoufands of which one might blow away 

with a breath ! How feebly does one grain 

of fand attract another ? fo that we cannot 

difcover it by the niceft experiment : yet 

tis the aggregate of fuch attrad:ions from all 

the grains in all the earth, that holds down 

the moon in her orbit. But the mundane 

fpirits, intimately perfuaded of the benefit of 

unanimity and by their mutual participation 

of perceptions having the fame underftand- 

ing, .the fame motives and apprehenfions 

of things, enow of them will always be 

ready to concur in compleating every work 

that fhall be difcerned expedient. 

15. An qbjeftion maybe ftarted here a- 
gainft the poffibility of our fpirits doing the 
mighty things afcribed to them above not- 
withftanding their ftrength and unanimity : 
for adlion and reaftion being reciprocal and 
oppofitc, whenever a (pirit goes to impcll 
a particle of matter he will thruft himfelf 
backward with equal force, and tho he may 
have fome good- friend behind to keep him 
jfteddy he will thereby impart the fame force 
to him, who will likewife tranfmit it to the 
next beyond and fo on until the thruft be pro- 
pagated to the outermoft bounds of the mun- 
dane foul, which expanding by degrees the 
|wrt8 of it'muft open and thereby lofing their 
• "^ F 3 contiguity 
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contiguity with either corporeal or fpiritual" 
fubftanxre^ muft lofe both their percipicncc 
and a<ftive powers for want of materials to 
^xercife either within their reach. But tho' 
we find reaction conftantly prevailing be-^ 
tween bodies it does not ncceflarily follow 
from thence that the like prevails between 
body and fpirit, one acting by impulfc and 
the other by volition : nor have we reafon to 
think it does from anything happening to us 
in our common a<3:ion$. Wcfeel our limb^^ 
xnovt and the outer parts of our body, but 
we feel no refiftance frbm the inner fibres wc 
employ in moving them : in ihort wc arc fg 
little afFeded by thofe firft inftruments of our 
action and have fo little notice of thcm^that 
Hartley andfome others have denied that wc 
ever move them at all^ but infift upon their 
being moved mechanically by the vibratiun-' 
cles bringing us our perceptions. And this 
confideration may obviate a difficulty con-* 
cerning the laborioufnefs of thofe tafks we 
have affigaed the mundane fpirits in exerting 
their utmofl flrength incefTantly to produce 
rcpuliion, coheiion and gravitation in matter, 
which may be thought incompatible with 
that happiness we have fuppofed them to en- 
joy, For there is nothing operofe or toilfome 
in volition, our limbs indeed tire upon be- 
ipg pver-^worjced becaufc (hey can bear no 

more 
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-more than a certain mcafurc of exercife, our 
refledUons fatiate by a conflant repetition of 
the fame ideas becaufe our organs lofe their 
reUfh and return u& uneafy perceptions inftead 
of the agreable ones they gave at firft : but 
if we can find employment for a frefh fet c£ 
muicltfs or bring a frefh fet of objeds to our 
imagination^ we find as much amufement in 
them as if we had done or contemplated no- 
thing before. The mind is never tired of 
commanding from morning to night fo long 
as the inftruments arc not tired of execut- 
ing; therefore the adtions of fpirit are al<^ 
wa3r» performed cafily without cither wcari- 
ne& or fatiety* 

16. As we have fuppofed all fpace replett 
with material or fpiritual fubftance^it may be 
doubted whether in that cafe there could be 
any motion of either, becaufe there would 
be no vacant place for them to move into. 
But it is the more generally received opinion 
that fpirit is penetrable by body, therefore 
can oppofe noobftrudion againft the motions 
of that : and a%I never heard it determined 
even by conjefture whether fpirit be penetra- 
ble by fpirit, it remains wholly uncertain 
whether they will obftrud: one another. But 
admitting them neither penetrable by one 
another nor by body, though I have fuppofed 
th«m contiguous I have not fuppofed them 
F 4 prefcnt 
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prefent in every point of fpace ; for the war 
ters of the fea lie contiguous yet arc there 
niany pores and vacant fpaces between them: 
therefore fpiritual fubftance naay be confiderr 
ed as an extreme fubtile fluid continually at 
motion within itfelf and admitting bodies to 
pafs through it with more eafe than fifhes 
fwim through the water. But this is oiFcr- 
ed only upon fuppofition of their being im- 
penetrable, which I have before declared my 
fentiments that thqy are not; and of loco- 
motion being neceffary for them, which .^is 
more than I know to be the fa<ft : for as they 
will have perceptions brought from every 
quarter^ they will hardly want to change their 
iituation in order to change^ their fcene^ and 
examine objedts they could not difcern be- 
fore- But if loco-motion be requifite I dp 
not imagine they can move themfelves nor 
one another : but as we are vitally united t<f 
fome part of our body which carries us about 
with it wherever it goes, fo they may joia 
themfelves occafionaHy to fome particle of 
matter which . i$ going the^ay they defire. 
>. -d^ Nor need it be wondred that the courfes of 
natuje fhould go on fo fteddily as they do if 
guided by voluntary agents, fome of whom 
we might imagine would proceed in a differ 
rent manner from others becaufe we find 
them do fo among ourfelves : whereas bodies 

gravitate 
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gravitate and cohere^ sdr' condenfcs and rare- 
. fics, light reflects and rcfradl^ always cxaft- 
ly in the fame mariner under the fame cir- 
cumftances. But when we confider that our 
own contrariety and changeablcriefs of beha- 
viour fprings from the ideas flartiVig up in 
our imagination^ which each man has pecu- 
Jiar to himfelf nor does his neighbour difcern 
or ftand aflfofted by them, and that in pro- 
-portion as every man pofleffcs a more enlarg- 
ed underftanding and judgement we find him 
more fteddy and uniform in his conduft, we 
fliall ceafe to wonder that thefe fpirits^whofe 
Jcnowledge by their participiation of ideas 
mud extend much wider than ours, not lir 
jible. to overlook things which when difco- 
vered muft alter their judgement, fhould pur- 
ibe conftantly. the fame tenour of conduft; 
-that what appears expedient to one fhould ap.- 
pear fo to all, and what they judge proper to 
do at one time they fhould adhere to at all 
others without variation. 

17. This entire unanimity of fentiment 
and perfeift harmony of adion may well war- 
rant u« to lo6k upon the whole as one thing, 
tp which the material world will ferve as a 
fcnfbry exciting fenfations and refledions and 
exhibiting ideas, and the fpiritual part as a 
percipient to receive them and a vivifying 
principle to invigorate and adtuate the mo* 

tions 
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tions of the other; h^vipg 19 a manoer one 
underflanding^ one defigiii and one vdlitioHj 
making all together one conipound as th<e 
human foul and body' make one man. Sp 
that with the Stoics we may call the univerie 
an immenfe animal^ or fay with Pope, Ail 
are but parts of one ftupendous Whole^whofe 
body nature 1s^ and God, not the AlmighiCV 
but this created god we have been fpeaking 
of, the foul. This god or animal or glori- 
fied man containing all men (for it matters 
not what name we ufe io our ideas be clear) 
which is the world* will have a full difcern- 
ment of all his parts with their combination^, 
proportions, fymmetries, fituationa and ufes.: 
nor will anything minute efcape his noticQ, 
for being not confined like us to one little cell 
in the brain^ where we know nothing of thf 
many fccretions, circulations and other tranii- 
aftions^paffing in our frame, but his fpirit 
infinuating and penetrating every wh^rc, ncdt 
an atom can ftir without his knowledge and 
obfervation. Nor muft we imagine him to 
receive fenfations only from^all thefe objed:(>, 
for as the modifications of our organs furnifh^ 
us with judgements, relations, abftradlioos 
and other ideas of refledlion refulting from 
the notices of our fenfes, fo his fenfory the 
material world will fupply him with the like 
in far greater abundajtice, free from that dif^ 

order 
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order and perplexity attending them In us^ as 
being feleded and purified in their parage 
through fpiritual fubflance by the channel of 
cooamunication : fo that he will be all intel- 
ligence^ perfedt reafon and unerring judge- 
ment* And though we mud needs admit >« 
him paffive in perception, he will have fuch 
abfolute command over the caufes and inftru- 
ments of |)erception that no thought can in- 
trude againft his liking* Yet we mufl: not 
imagine him fubjed: to thofe fudden ftarts 
and wanton failles which too often hit our 
own fancy, for this would occafion flrangc 
irregularities in the vifible world, but beft 
pleafcd with that regular fcene of contempla-- 
tioa exhibited by the ftated laws and fteddy 
courier of nature, and therefore conftantly 
employing his ad:ivity to execute and preferve 
them in order. For his aftivity being co- 
extenfive with his intelligence, every limb of 
his immenfe body will be under his imme- 
diate government, fo that all the motions 
therein will be voluntary ; nothing automa*^ 
tic, or at leaft the automatic be exactly di- 
rected by the voluntary; and ether, whofe 
various repulfions are the grand fprings of all 
natural movements, may be confidered as 
performing the office of nerves and mufcles 
in moving the larger members. By his 
ftrcngth he rdls the huge planets along the 

boundlefs 
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' boundlefs (ky ; by his agility he daffies tKc 
light oh all fides with inconceivable velocity; 
by his energy he produces gravitation, cohc- 
fion, heat, explofion, fluidity, contraSioh 
and dilatation of the circulating veflels in 
plants and animals, * and all other ope- 
rations difcernible throughout the vifibic 
world. 

i8. In him as parts are contained all the 
powers that men can imagine concerned in 
the phenomena of nature or affairs of man- 
kind ; for we might ftile the god or angel of 
the fun, the god of the moon, of Saturn, 
Jupiter or the other planets, fo much'of his 
fubftanjce as adtuates their motions and ope- 
"rations, and fo much of it as furrounds every 
particular man may be called his guardian 
angel or demon : fo that by this theory Ojnc 
might almoft reconcile the pagan theology 
with found reafon and probability. Yet I 
would not fuppofe the fame particles of fpi- 
ritual fubftance to attend the moving bodies 
throughout their progrefs, but tranfmit them 
to others having the fame difpofitions, pur- 
pofes and aftivity, whereby there will be no 
variation nor irregularity in their courfes. 
For we divide the ocean into feas, gulphs 
and bays, the waters whereof continually 
change, fo that thofe which compofe : the 
German fca to day niiay make the*Qriti(k 
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channel to morrow, the bay of Bifcay the 
next day, and afterwards the Mediterranean, 
And as the wake of a fhip, by which I think 
the failors underftand the ftream drawn after 
the ftern by its motion, follows the fhip 
throughout her voyage yet confifts every 
moment of different waters: fo wherever 
a man goes hcjofiay always have his guardian 
angel about i*mfe him, the fame in kind and 
quality, in charader and ability, but hot a 
minute together the fame in perfonal identi- 
ty. Nor can it be doubted that this fpiritual ' 
fubftance, having fo xfiinute a difcernment 
and perfeft command over the particles of 
matter, might form them into any fliapes or 
appearances he had a mind ; or by throwing 
our fenfory into proper modifications impart 
any knowledge, even fuch as could not natu- 
rally enter into the human imagination. Not 
that I mean to decide whether fuch things 
have or have not been done, but whoever 
believes they have may find here a fit agent 
by whofe miniftry any commands of the Al- 
mighty may be executed, as well ordinary as 
extraordinary. For without fuch command, 
or fome very fubftantial reafon, we may reft 
aflured he will not deviate a ftep from his 
ufual method of proceeding. Therefore we 
need not fear any fantaftic furprizes nor hurts 
from him ; not for the feme reafon which 

fecured 
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fccurcd us againft the vehicular people, be- 
caufe they were too feeble to affeft any of our 
fenfes, for he wants neither fkiU nor ability 
to raife dreadftiU phantoms or rattle chains 
or terrify us with horrid dreams as well in 
broad fun fhine as^ at midnight, nor to work 
all the feats of witch-craft and magic : but 
becaufe fuch more than childifh pranks are 
inconfiftent with his confummate wifdom and 
importance of charaftcr. To entertain thefe 
apprehenfions of him would be as idle a 
fear as if upon our friend of the beft credit 
and charafter coming into the houfc, we 
ihould difturb ourfclves leaft he might ileal 
a filver Ipoon or take fome fly opportunity to 
flit holes in our furniture : and we ought to 
be as backward in giving credit to reports of 
that kind as we fliould be in believing any- 
body who told us he faw a group of perfbn^ 
of the higheft dignity and mofl: venerable 
charader playing at taw together in the 
ftreet, or robbing an orchard, or praftifing 
die little mifchievous tricks of an unlucky 
Ichool boy. 

19. But as we are perpetually fuftaincd and 
proteSed^ahd the fprings from whence we re- 
ceive our ufes and enjoyments aftuated^by the 
mundane foul, fo it may be prcfamcd that we 
are likewife qf fome ufe to him. For embodi- 
ed fpirits, each confined within his feveral- 
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cell and having no ideas unlefs what his par- 
ticular fenfory exhibitsj muft be allowed ta 
operate differently upon the matter environ- 
ing them from thofe which lie at large in the 
mundane fubftance, and thereby diverfify the 
fcene, prefenting ideas he could not findclfe- 
where. For though I do not fuppofe him 
contiguous with our ipirits, becaufe then wc 
fhould become one with him and participate 
of his knowledge, yet he may be fo with the 
outfide of our fenfories, and by obferving 
the motions there and knowing from what 
operations of fpirit they muft proceed^ he 
may read our thoughts as currently as we 
read one another's thoughts in a letter. And 
if evil be neccffary in nature, as we muft 
conclude from its having admiffion therein, 
it may be difperfed among the corporeal and 
vehicular ftates that the inhabitant^ of the 
mundane, by applying to the fenfories of the 
other two, may attain the knowledge of evil 
without aftual fuffering. Thus our pains and "> <; 
difpleafures, our vexations and difappoint-' 
ments, our errors and follies, which we 
look upon as overfights or negledls in na- 
ture, promote the fervice of more exalted 
Beings, doing them, more good than hurt 
to ourfelves. Our various conftitutions, 
talents, paffions, defires, profeffions and for- 
tunes, all the tranfadions and difpenfations 
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befalling us, which we regard only as they 
affeft our prefent condition, have a twofold 
pfe befides : as they prepare us for our feve- 
ral fundlions in the vehicular life^ and as they 
prefent objects wanted for the purpofes of the 
univerfal foul and whereon his happinefs in 
fome meafure depends. Perhaps our interefts 
may furnifh him with a principal part oi his 
employment, for being compleatly happy and 
placed out of the reach of evil^he may have 
nothing to defire for himfelf^and nothing to 
do but exert his power and contrivance in 
lelTening the burthens and enhancing the en- 
joyments of animal life as much as poffiblc : 
fo that for ought we know^ ,the moft glo- 
rified Beings may be conftantly attendant 
upon the fervices of n>an, not for the 
greatnefs of his importance, but becaufc 
he is the only poor creature that wants 
their cares, 

20. Having given the fuUeft explication I 
could of that exalted Being the univerfal foul,, 
the head and principal of creatures, let us now 
confider how. well he may deferve the glori- 
' ous things faid of him in former times. And 
firft vve need not fcruple to admit him for ma- 
ker of the world, that is, the agent employ- 
ed in executing that ftupendous work : for 
penetrating into every pore of material fub- 
ftance, being all intelligence and activity 

throughout. 
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throughout^ he might difcern all the particles 
in Chaos^ if ever there was one, know what 
they were fcverally fit for, aflbrt them into 
elements and of them compofe habitable 
earths. Upon the word given Let there be 
light, he might twift the fevenfold rays and 
dart them about in all diredions, or upon a 
fecond word coUed: the main body of them 
into a Sun. He might give the heavy pla- 
nets their tangential motion by one ftrong and 
cxa<a:ly,poifed ftroke. He might gather the 
waters from the dry land, having firft fcooped 
the capacious bed of ocean^ and raifed the e* 
quatorial parts left the diurnal rotation fhould 
caft up the fea above them. He might give 
the earth a twirl as eafily as a child twirls 
round his whirlagig^ to produce the vicifli- 
tudes of day and night. He might thruft the 
poles alkance twice ten degrees and more^ that 
fummer and winter, feed time and harvcft^ 
fhould never fail. He might draw out 
ftrings of vifcous juices from the ground, and 
perforating them into tubes and interlacing 
them artfully together, compofe therewith 
the tree yielding fruit after his kind and the 
herb after his kind whofe feed is in itfelf. 
He might form the duft of the earth into ani- 
mal organizations with proper members for 
walking or flying or creeping or fwimmin^ 
asfoonas the breath of life fnould be brcath- 
VoL. II. G • cd 
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ed into them : and extracting the finer par- 
ticles from the grofler, might work them into 
mental organs and feijfpries^ fit for the recep- 
tion of perceptive fpiij,ts who fhould be crea- 
ted for them to begin the race of men upon 
earth. And as he went on compleating his 
tafk^ the Lord Almighty looked forth from 
heaven^ and faw every handy work of his 
>^<; minifter^and behold^ it was very good. The 
•fix days formation being ended, though God 
rcfted from commanding his, agent did not 
reft from ading : for his reafon could now di- 
re6t him how to proceed in fuftaining the 
work he had been taught to make. He ftill 
continued to turn the grand wheel of repul- 
fion, that firft mover in the wondrous ma- 
chine of vifible nature, all whofe movements 
follow one another uninterruptedly for ages 
according to ftated laws and in regular cour- 
fes without failure or diforder in any fingle 
wheel. Until the fulnefs of time being come 
or the fignal given from the throne of Glory, 
the fame agent, turning the wheel of re- 
pulfion the contrary way, will rend the migh- 
ty fabric afunder, throw the parts of com- 
pounds out of their order, diffipate them with 
a fudden explofion and reduce all into Chaos 
again. From whence upon a new plan af- 
figned^ new fyftems may be formed, new 
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earths ftretched out, new vegetables and 
animals produced to cover and inhabit them, 
21.^1 think offence cannot be taken againfl: 
our afcribing the generation and fuftentation 
of the world to a created Being, as it feemi 
rather to raife than deprefs our idea of the 
divine majefty^ and every thing done by the 
deputy commiffioned for that particular pur* 
})ofe is always efteemed the a6l of the prin- 
cipal. The very expreffion commonly ufed 
that God made all things by his word war-^ 
rants our fuppofition of an intelligent agent 
Who ihould underftand and obey the word 
when fpokenj and thofe writings which 
fpeak of fdpernatural effefts many times de- 
clare them performed by the miniftry of an 
Inferiour hand. It was not the Lord him- 
felf^ but the angel of the Lord^ who fmote the 
lioft of S^inacherib : and when a promife is 
made of peculiar protcdlion to fome parti- 
cular perfon, it is faid that God (hall fend 
his angel to dired thy fteps that thou hurt 
ftot thy foot againft a ftone. Nor do I appre- 
hend ^any danger in removing the divine 
power as far as poffible from thofe operations 
we fee or know of, provided that we bear 
Conftantly in mind that all other powers muft 
be referred originally thereto. Therefore how 
niighty works foever are performed, fo long 
as we can conceive God having a minifter in 
G 2 his 
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his kingdom capable of executing thena, wc 
need not call in omnipotence : referving on- 
ly to that the prerogative of givirtg the pow- 
ers and lights requifite for obeying his orders 
and fulfilling his word. 

22. The powers and operations of the uni- 
vcrfal foul being fettled, we will proceed next 
to confider his ftate and condition within 
himfelf : and we may agree with the ancient 
fages in pronouncing him immortal, un- 
changeable, compleatly intelligent, wife and 
happy. For having nothing external^he vrill 
be fecure agairift dangers and accidents from 
without : being not vitally united to fyftems 
of mattery their diflblution can afFe<fl him no 
otherwife than a change of objeds or of one 
thing for another taken into our hands does 
us : and confifting of fimilar parts whofe 
qualities do not depend upon their order or 
combinations, he will not fufFer by their 
taking new.pofitions, as wc fhould do upon 
the mifplacing an eye or an ear or any little 
, fibre in our bodies; for every component 
fpirit would be able to perform tjhe fame of- 
fice with that into whofe place it fucceeded. 
Or if anything were to happen in his im- 
menfe body tending to his damage, being ac- 
tive and difcerning throughout, he would 
know how to prevent the mifchief in time. 
The extenfiveilefs of his intelligence conimu- 
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nicated perpetually from every part to every 
part, muft render him univerfally knowing in 
all the combinations of matter, their fitua- 
tions, order, motions and fecondary qualities, 
together with the judgements, refled:ions and 
fcienccs refulting, or confequences and ufcs 
expeftapt therefrom. All this, together with 
his exemption from paffion and error, muft 
make his wifdom confummate to provide ef- 
feftually for his own interefts and thofe of 
inferiour creatures committed to his charge. 
For if in a multitude of counfellors there is 
wifdom, how great muft the wifdom be of 
this innumerable hoft of fpirits mutually 
imparting their lights from all quarters of 
the univerfe ! Therefore he will adt invari- 
ably right, doing always that which virtue 
requires though without any other virtue 
than that of prudence, becaufe he will want 
none other. For to us the virtues are ne- 
ceflary marks diredting to that happinefs wc 
want clearnefs of fight to difcover and ftrength 
of mind to purfue : but he having a fore- 
'fight of remoteft confequences and an intui- 
tive difccrnment of their juft amount, will 
fee clearly what is beft and need no fpur to 
inftigate nor mark to diredl him in the pur- 
fuit of it. The clearnefs and largcnefs of 
his underftanding will fecure him againft.all 
partial views and unfteddinefs of conduft^ 
G 3 * for 
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for tis folly and ignorance that make us car 
-pricious, changeable and inconfiftent with 
ourfelves; but wifdom is ever uniform and 
the fame throughout : therefore he will have 
no variablenefs in his fentiments, his defigns 
or his meafures, but approach as near to 
the divine immutability as can be conceived 
poflible for created fubftancc. 

23, With all thefe accomplifhments an^ 
perfections we cannot doubt of his beiiig 
.unfpeakably. happy ; and if any fparks cf 
evil ihould be fprinkled upon him by con- 
templation of the miferable wretches in the 
two embodied ftatcs, they would be fo over- 
whelmed with the joys flowing from elfe- 
where, that he would feel no more difturb- 
ance thereat than a man^ having juft received 
news of fome great good fortune befaln him^ 
would feel upon happening to break a china 
fawcer. Nor need we apprehend his being 
fatiated with the famencfs of his proipeft, 
having no other objeds befide his owft im- 
menfc body to entertain him, with which 
being long fincc perfedlly acquainted^ he can 
make no new difcoveries for his amufement. 
For though pleafure cannot fubfift without 
novelty in ourfelves becaufe our bodily organs, 
lofing their quicknefs upon repetition of the 
fame objedls, will not continue the relifh they 
gave at firft ; yet where the fpirits fe;ve as 

organs 
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organs to one another^ it is not certain the 
fame inconvenience muft cnfue. But fup-> <^ 
poiing variety of objeds and employments 
neceffary to happinefs^ he will not want for 
aplenty of cither : for his immeiife body, the 
univerfe, . though but one and he have no- 
thing cxfferual to gaze at, confifts of number- 
lefs fyftcms each coataining a multitude of . 
undej parts whofe inceflant movements per- 
petually change the face of nature and exhi- 
bit a diverfity of fcenes as well among the 
larger members as in the minuter particles, 
Nor is it neceffary that every component fpi- 
rit fhould have the whole in contemplation 
at once i for large as their capacity may be 
we have never reprefented it as infinite ; 
therefore their ftreams of communication may 
be varied by the pouring Ibmetimcs one kind 
of perceptions upon each other and fometirhes 
another! or they may travel to and fro to 
vifit different regions and take a nearer view 
of objefts that lay at a diftance from them 
before. Add to this that the follies, the 
paffions and mifcarriages^ of embodied crea- 
tures will probably furnilh them with new 
fcenes unknown to wifdom and difHmilar to 
anything of her produftion. Nor need wc >-<; 
fear their want of employment to engage 
them, for coafidering the yaft confumption 
of motion every where which requires their 
G 4 continual 
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continual efforts to renew it, befidcs the mu- 
tual communication of perceptions and choice 
of thofe proper to be communicated, they 
will conftantly have enough to do in giving 
impulfc to the matter falling within their 
reach. For as they do not run along with 
the bodies they adluate but hand tfiem on to 
one another, they will have different func- 
tions to execute : fometimes bufied in pufli- 
ing forward the corpufcules of light, fpread- 
ing the tails of comets, or regulating the 
vibrations of ether according to their proxi- 
mity or diflance from maifes of grofs mat- 
ter : fometimes in gravitating heavy weights 
to earths, or holding the parts of metals in 
coheiion, or giving fluidity to liquors, or 
a g4»¥itating the particles of fire, or contracl- 
^ ing and dilating the circulating vefTels in 
plants and animals. 

24. We have he^rd talk of a beatific vi- 
fion fuppofed to conflitute or enhance the^ 
happinefs of difembodied fpirits, nor fhall I 
attempt to difprove the poffibility of fuch a 
fuppofition, for we know not the extent of 
our perceptivity. We may be capable of 
new fenfcs, higher faculties and fublimer re- 
flexions, than our prefent organization can 
exercife. When totally difengaged from the 
veil of matter enwrapping us^ we may be able 
to fee even as alfo we arc feen and difpern ; 
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fcnfibly that glorious objc6t which no man 
can behold and live. But without this ex- 
traordinary priviledgc we may well imagine 
the univerfal foul muft attain a compleater 
knowledge of God than we can though by 
the fame way that we do, namcl}^ by the 
contemplation of his works. For having 
the whole book pf nature conftantly open 
before him and. by the largenefs of his un- 
derftanding and mutual communication of 
perceptions throughout his fubftance^ being 
able to comprehend tl|e fpacious pages at 
one glance, he will read there the whole di- 
vine OBConomy, difcerning the ufes and wif- 
dom of thofe parts which to us appear fu- 
perfluous or mifchievous^ and forming a clear 
conception of the divine attributes, not ex- 
cepting thofe unknown and unfcrutable to 
man. Nor will it lefTcn his adoration to "is <1 
know, as from the account herein before gi- 
ven it may be inferred he muft know, that 
nature is the work of his own hands and 
the regularity of her courfes carried on by 
his own energy : for as a man who has done 
extraordinary things, if he thinks juftly, will 
derive from thence a greater veneration for 
the power which gave him the fagacity and 
talents enabling him to perform them : fo the 
univerfal agent will always bear in mind 
itiat be is but a minifter and inftrument in 

the 
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the hand of a fup^rioyr upoa whom \» con- 
tinually depends. For if God were tp with- 
draw his material world for a moment),tbe 
Ipiritual would inftantly lofe its percipiencc 
and aftion, having neither objed to difcern 
not fubjedt to adt upon noi: means of comr 
municating perceptions wh^rie none were ex* 
cited. Nor can he forget, that how Well io^ 
ever he. may continue the order of fupcef!ion 
in the couries of nature^ his operations muft 
have had a beginnings his intelligence fome 
premiiles furniihed j^ it to work upon> and 
there muft have been fome original order and 
poiition in matter to be the baii^ and founda- 
tion of his refolutions before he could make 
or aft in purfuance of them. The exiftence 
of evil> which proves to us a ftumbling 
block, would teach him a ufefuU leflbn, for 
we may prcfume he would not admit it wil- 
lingly in any part of the univerfe under his 
care : but the neceffity of its being fcatteted 
fomewhere muft convince him that he is not 
omnipotent but under controul of a higher 
power by whom that neceffity was impofed. 
And if the courfes of nature are fometimes 
to be changed, new fyftems. to be formed* 
he will perceive modifications in his ienfory 
directing them, thoughts and defigns occur- 
ripg there which he did not introduce him- 
felf. ' With all this we cannot doubt of hi^ 
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having as full an infight into the divine nature 
as is poflibl^ or requifite for created Being : 
he will find no perplexities in his ideas of 
the attriSute^ nor appearance of their cla(h* 
ing one with another : he will clearly com- 
prehend the nature of infinite goodnef^ and 
be able to reconcile the permiflion of evil 
therewith : therefore will apply himfelf hear- 
tily to every talk affigned him, well knowing 
that all are calculated for the benefit of the 
creature. He will be fo intimately penetrat- 
ed with the idea of the divine equity^ that 
there will arife no oppofition nor ftruggle for 
preference among the component parts of his 
fubilance : for each difcerning that no hurt 
cjin befall another but what muH: redound to 
his own damage^ the general intcreft will ac- 
tuate them all and felf love become benevo- 
lence. That fole virtue which accompanies 
us in the laft ftage of our exiftence,. when 
the perfuafions of reafon ihall be loft in intu- 
ition^ and the expedation of future good fwal- 
lowed up in the fruition of prefent. 

25. This hoft of happy fpirits called by 
one naofie, the univerfal foul, from their uni- 
formity of action and fentiment, we fuppofe 
the receptacle for particular fpirits as they 
can difengage themfelves from their vital u- 
nion with matter; and that upon difruption of 
a vehicle, the perceptive inhabitant will be 
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difchargcd therein and incorporated there- 
with : whereby the communication with fpi- 
ritual fubftance being opened^it will inftantly 
partake of all the knowledge, and defigns of 
-^ its neighbours and immediately take its 
ihare in their operations according to the fta- 
tion wherein it happens to falL And tho' 
leaving the traces of its former memory be- 
hind, it will have the records of the univerfal 
fenfory to infpeft^ wherein is preferved the 
remembrance of events happening throughout 
nature more exadly and fully than can be 
comprized in ^ny animal organization. Thus 
in this ftate there will be no infancy nor 
growth of faculties or advancement in learn- 
ing, but the new comers upon their firft arri- 
val will ftand upon the fame footing with the 
old members as if they had refidcd among 
>^<;3 them from everlafting. As they a6t in con- 
cert carrying on one plan of operation the a£t 
of all will feem the aft of every one^and each 
feel a kind of confcioufnefs of what is per- 
formed by the whole company. For as a- 
mong men concurring heartily in one under- 
taking^ all claim the credit to themfelvesj 
the majority at an eleftion exult as much as 
if the choice had depended upon their finglc 
votes, and a tradefman at a coffee houfe tri- 
umphs in a viftory and thinks himfelf enti- 
tled to fay^We have beat the enemy, becaufe 

he 
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he pays fome trifle towards the fupplies, or is 
a member of the nation whofe quarrel it is j 
fo the members of this mighty agents the uni-> 
verfal foul, altho fingly feeble, will partake in 
the joy of thofe ftupendous works carried on 
by their united ftrength. For all contribu- 
ting their activity to roll the celeflial orbs in 
their appointed courfes, to diflfufe light 
throughout the vaft expanfc, to keep the ele- 
ments in order, to diftribute all things upon 
earth by number^ weight and meafure, to pro- 
duce and preferve the feveral fpecies of plants 
and animals, to direft the affairs of men and 
turn the wheels of fortune, to fulfill inva- 
riably the Will of God and execute the mighty 
plan afliigned them, the pleafure of the per- 
formance will redound entire to every one as 
if he had been the fole agent employed. 

26. With all thefe fources of enjoyment^ 
the contemplation of univerfal nature, the 
fcience of all operations as well in the largeft 
as the minuteft bodies, the poiTeflion of an 
enlarged underftanding and perfed: reafon, 
the afTurance of an immortality and un- 
changeablenefs (5f charadter, the conftant oc- 
cupation without labour or difficulty in the 
moft magnificent^ delightfuU and important 
works, the confcioufnefs of acting invariably 
right and the clear conception of the divine 
attributes, we may well aumit this the hap- 
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pieft ftate created fubftance* can be placed in^ 
therefore we need feck no higher but may 
take this for our idea of the kingdom of hea^ 

j><^ vcn-. In that kingdom almofl: everything i« 
the very reverfe to what we find it upon earth : 
here wc live fingle fpirits vitally united to un* 
wieldy maflcs of matter which but ill perform 
our fervices, for mofl of the parts of our com« 
pofition lying out of our notice wc have no 
command over them, their motions ^re fof 
the moft part mechanical and automatic, nof 
can we prevent difeafes and diforders from 
gathering among them^nor pafSoA6> habits 
and thoughts^caft upon us involuntarily from 
them; we depend upon things external for 
our 'ufes and enjoyments and the fuftcntation 
of cur bodies, therefore are liable to conti- 
nual wants, difappointments and accidents. 
There the fpi ritual fubftance being diffufed 
every where has no more of matter to deal 
with than it can manage, directs the move* 
ments of every limb and fibre in his immenfe 
body, which containing every thing requifite 
for his ufes and enjoyments within itfelf, and 
being fubjed: to no decay, ndeds nothing ex- 
ternal j and each corporeal particle by the 
communication of perceptions ferves the pur* 

>.-<C pofes of many fpirits. Here we have the 
whole portion of aftual evil diftributed among 
tts in all its various forms of pain>. difeafe, 
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difapp(^ntment> vexation^ trouble and uneaii- 
ne& : there they have only the idea of it, 
which perhaps they find neceflary to their 
happiaefs ; for perception beiag tranfient 
and momentary and probably not excited 
without fome motion in matter, if they had 
not an apprehenfion of damage to enfue up-- 
on their forbearanc^ they would have no inr 
dacement to exert themfelves in giving thofe 
motions to bodies £rom whence they recdvc 
all their perceptions. The narrownefs of our !::^ < 
views occafions private aims and contrariety . 
of interefts, fo that half our cares are laid 
out in oppofing one another's defigns, where- 
by much of the power we might have is loft : 
but they ufing one common underftanding, 
proceed with perfcdt harmony^ fo that their 
ftrerigth, though fingly far inferiour to ours, . 
becomes immenfe by their unanimity. Wc >- < 
follow the gratification of out defires think- 
ing of nothing further, and G^d works out 
his own purpqfcs from them giving an ifTua 
to our endeavours contrary to what we in- 
tended: they keep their eye fteddily fixed 
upon the Will of God which it is their con- 
ftant defire and delight to fulfill, therefore as 
nothing can happen anywhere contrary to 
that Will, nothing can happen contrary to 
their wifhes. We labour for the moft part 5>- <• 
to ferve ourfelves, not much regvding what 

enfues 
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cnfues therefrom. to our neighbours, nor can 
we do other wife in many of our adions 
wherein nobody elfe has any concern : they 
purfuc ahyays the general good^ fo that love, 
pure judicious love, aduates all their moti- 
ons, difplaying itfelf in a cordial obedience 
to the fountain of bleffings and fincere at- 
tachment to one anothers interefts. 

27.. This fpiritual community being hea- 
ven and all fpace not occupied by matter be- 
ing replete with fpiritual fubftancc, it follows 
that heaven is not local but every where all 
around,, above,, below, on each fide and with- 
in us, filling not only the ftarry regions^ but 
likewife the air, the earth and the feas, and 
permeating the pores of all compound bo- 
dies. Therefore that we are out of heaven 
is not owing to any diflance we (land at from 
thence, but to our being pent up in walls of 
fiefh which cut off our communication with 
the blefiTed ^irits and fhut us out from all 
participation in their lights and their joys. 
We are like perfons inclofed each in a fentry 
box having all the chinks and crannies ftop- 
peii that might let in the leaft light or found, 
and in this condition fet down among the 
fplendid throng in a full Ridotto : they 
would, be alone in the midft of company^ as 
knowing nothing of the gaiety and diverfions 
pafling round them. If they had firings 

reaching 
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.reaching to one another's boxes they might 

make figns by them^ learn in time to under^ 

ftand one another's motions and carry on a 

fort of converfation together, but very im- 

pcrfcft in comparifon of what they could do 

if let out and permitted to converfe like other 

people. So we while imprifoned in- thefe >v<C 

earthly tabernacles fee little and know little 

of all that pafTcs around us^ and converfe to-^ 

gethcr imperfedlly by the corporeal mediums 

of lights and founds. Upon the diffolution 

of this grofs body we may find an inner in-^ 

tegument ftill clinging round us, but when 

the appointed time fhall deliver us from this 

too, we fliall not have far to travel before we 

join our company : for wherever pur vehicle 

leaves us there we (hall find heaven, and take 

our place and occupation therein immediate-* 

ly without any of that furprize or aukward- 

nefs or agitation ufually thrown upon our 

corporeal organs by fcenes wholly new, but 

with the fame readinefs and familiarity as a 

man coming off a journey^ having his own 

houfe, his own family, his own furniture 

and conveniences about him; for we (hall 

then underftand and apprehend, not by our 

old ideas, but by thofe of the univerfal mind, 

and partake in the expertnefs and full di- 

gefted remembrance belonging to that. 

, Vol. II. H ' 28. Though 
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2$. Though this notion of the mundane 
ioul was £rft broached by the old philofot- 
phers I hope the moderns will not be offends 
-ed with me for attempting to revive it, fincc 
J have brought it at leafl to my own think- 
ing compatible with fome of the moft import 
taut articles now received among us. For 
pne cannot well imagine a more intimate 
communion of faints than that above defcrib* 
ed: the exemption from evil implies a releafe 
from punifhment and full forgiveness of fins:^ 
the unchangeablenefs and immortality of thit 
foul are but other words to exprefs a life ever-^ 
lafting : our incorporation thereinto^ where-p 
by we (hall have the whole frame of mate-* 
rial nature to fupply us with objects and ferv(» 
as inftruments for us to a<ft with,, may be 
reckoned a refurredion of the body ; for tho 
this body vvere cxiftent before, yet wc may be 
faid to rife Again upon our admiflion into ir 
by being reflored to our percipience and ani-^ 
mal fundtions. Indeed the vehicular ftate is 
a refurreftion loo, therefore that may be rec-. 
koned the firft, or refurredion into* the king-. 
dom of Chriil, and this of the mundane flate- 
the fecond, when he (hall deliver up all 
power to the Father i and whereas we ar©^ 
taught to expeft a fpiritual body on our ri- 
fing again, we capnot thereby underftand one^ 
compofcd of fpirit, for that were a contra- 
diction 
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didion in terms, nor can any material com-* 
pofition better deftrve fuch epithet than that 
whofe every member, limb and fibr<^ is aftu- 
. ated Ijy fpirit. As to the vulgar notion of a >> -<^ 
rcfurrcftion in the fame form and fubftance 
we carry about at pref^nt, the various ways 
in which it has been expounded, and^ many 
difficulties raifed^upon them all^ fufHciently 
declare it untenable : and the reifdn ordina-^ 
rily given, becaufe the body being partaker 
in the deed ought to (hare in the reward, at 
well requires a refurredion of the fw»d a 
nian murders with or the Bank note he gives 
to charitable ufes ; for our mind is the fole 
agcnf, and our hands/arc as much 4i»inftru-» 
tnent^ as anything we hold in them. But 
fince the mind can neither perceive nor ad: 
without oiatter, there muft be a refurredion 
in fome fenfe or other, that is, a re- inflating 
in iotM compofition anfwering the purpofej 
of a body^ to render her capable of another 
life. LafUy, the occupation propofed for ut 
there is the glorifying our Maker, which can- 
not better be performed than by fleddily ful- 
filling his Will, conflantly attending his fcr-* 
vices, carrying on his appointed courfes, ex- ' 
ecuting his laws of nature and heartily con- 
curring in his beloved work the general good 
and happinefs of his creatures. This feems 
a more acceptable praife than iinging hymns 
H 2 and 
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and pfalms to all eternity : for obedience is 
better than facrifice, arid to do the Will of 
God than the fat of lambs. . 

29. I know of but one exception can be 
taken againft the idea here given of heaven^ 
which is, that it leaves no room for the bleff* 
cd Ipirits to differ in their degrees of happi- 
nefs as one ftar differeth from another ftar in 
glory. But lince the communication of per- 
ceptions which conftitutes their happinefs is 
voluntary, whofo pleafes may. fuppofe them 
colnmunicatcd in greater or lefs mcafure to 
every one according to his deferts, as we give 
more or lefs countenance to different perfbns 
in the fame company according to our efteem 
of them. Yet it being cuftomary to confider 
no more than one world befides this fublunar)^ 
and to fpeak promifcuoufly of the intermediate 
and final ftates, I fhould rather choofe to in- 
terpret whatever is faid of the different de- 
grees of happinefs as relating to the former, 
than admit a partiality and particular favour 
among the moft perfect of created Beings. 

30. I have now offered what I can con- 
ceive may be the condition of our interme- 
diate and final ftates after we fhall leave this 
world and be feen no more. My intentipn 
herein was to give a livelier idea of fpme im- 
portant truths^ which I think difcoverable 
from our obfervation of nature and know- 
ledge 
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ledge of the Divine Attributes^ than could be 
entertained while they remained in abftradl 
and general terms : namely^ that there may 
be life, enjoyment and acflion^out of this bo- 
dy; that there arc other Beings to whom 
what appears ufelefs to us may be fervice- 
ajble ; that there is a connedlion of ufes and 
interefts throughout the whole creation ; and 
that whatever befals us here, though feeming 
nugatory or hurtful^ will turn to our account 
ibme time or other. So far as any one 
ihall find what I have here fuggeiled anfwer 
this purpofe^ and impr^fs ftronger upon his 
imagination or difplay in more fenfible co- 
lours what he knew before to be tru^I fhall 
be glad he will attend to me : for I did not 
propofe It as an article of faith, and pretend 
to prove nothing by hypothefis, nor am (o 
wedded thereto but that if anything therein 
fhall be made appear contradictory to the 
judgements of found r^^fon or hurtfuU to the 
mind or good manners, I (hall be the fore- 
iwofl to rejeft it. 
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CHAP. XXIIL 

The Vision. 

Speciofa debinc mir acuta pr ornate 
Antipbatefif Scyllamque^ et cum Cyclope Qh/irybdm^ 

ON E day after having my thoughts in* 
tent all the morning upon the iubjed 
of the two foregoing chapters, I went out 
in the evening to a neighbour's houfe to re- 
create myfelf with a game at cards^ After 
fomc time ipent in this amufement we fat 
down to fupper, during which, according to 
the englifh cuftom, we began to fettle the af- 
fairs of the nation, particularly that impor- 
tant point now in agitation, a Spanifh war, 
whereon we could not come to a fatisfaftory 
determination. For •though we depended 
upon the valour of our fleets and armies to 
take Portobel, Carthagenc and the Havannah 
jn^at one campaign, we could not be fure that 
would end the war, and were a little doubt- 
full how long we might be able to continue 
raifing twelve millions a ycaij and conveni- 
ently pay the taxes neceflary for the intcreft 
of fuch enormous fums. Under this difficul- 
ty 
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tjr, and finding that our own politicians could 
not agree, we wilhcd for fomc of thofe to 
extricate U8 of whom we had read wonders 
m former times, the Godn^lphins, the Bur- 
leighs and the Walfinghams : and fome of 
the company, who held that mankind dege- 
nerates every age as well in bodily fbength 
as in mental fagacity, wanted to conjure up 
the fouls of Julius Cefar or Philip 6f Mace- 
don« This latter thought turned the dif- 
courfe upon necromancy, and leaving the 
national concerns, which we believed would 
go on full as well without us, every one fell 
to conlider how he might beft gratify his 
curiofity if he were . poffefled of that art, 
what perfons he fhould evoke from the (hades^ 
and "what queftions he fhould put to them« 
One was for feeing his relations and friends 
agai% another for a tete a tete conference 
with Elizabeth or Mary of Scots, others for 
calling up Belifarius, Cicero, Archimedes, 
Alexander and the heroes of antiquity: till 
I happenijtig to fay I had read fomewhere that 
Socrates learned to play upon the fiddle at 
dircefcore, that Plato made love verfes in his 
youth, and patting them in mind that they 
had all heard how Orpheus ufed to draw the 
trees and beafts after him by his mufic, the 
ladies declared they fhould be vaflly delight- 
ed to hear a iblo ob the violin by a philofo- 

H 4 phcr. 
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'phcr, or'hoped his fcholar would accompany 
him with an amorous ionnti of his own com- 
poling, and that the entertainment might 
conclude with a dance of forefts full of U*- 
Qns, bears and tigers^ to a jig of the Thracian 
harper. Being thus drawn to think of the 
tncient fages we proceeded to fome of their 
peculiar dod:rines, wifhing to hear them cx^ 
plained by themfelves, as likewife to know 
fome particulars concerning their occupations 
and manner of living in the regions where 
they now inhabit. With convcrfation of this 
kind, partly ferious but moftly jocofe, we 
paiTed the time until the company parted, 
which they did pretty early, fome of them 
having a great way to go. When I came 
home, finding it not my hour of bed time 
and being unwilling to fatigue my fpirits 
with anything that might be called fludy, I 
walked to and fro in my chamber giving my 
thoughts a liberty to run as they lifted. I 
found ideas ftart up promifcuoufly from what 
I had thought of in the morning or heard in 
the evening, each introducing the next by a- 
ny flight conneiSlion in that tranfient variety 
apd wanton aflemblage cuftpmary with ima- 
gination when judgement throws the reins 
upon her neck. In this manner I continued 
to be amufed while undrefiing and. until laid 
upon my pillow : when having neither •crui.'> 

dities 
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dities nor crying fiAs nor debts nor hopes of 
prefermeiit nor fchemes of cajoling a county 
CM- buying a borough to break my red^ I pre^ 
featly fell fafl: afleep. . 

2. I cannot tell how foon afterwards it 
liappened, but methought fomething broke 
on a fudden in my head^ in the manner I 
Jiave heard defcribed in an apopledic fit. In« 
* itantly I found vs^y limbs . and all my outer 
parts benumbed io tha; I had no feeling in 
them> ye( I h^d iUU a feeling of my mu&les 
Mrhoie motions I could difHnguifh plainer 
than before r for I could perceive myfelf fwell 
them in thicknefs and contract them in length 
thereby drawing the tendons fattened to them, 
but what thefe tendons drew I could not per- 
ceive having no knowledge of anything be- 
yond. But this lafted only for a moment, 
for the mufcles quickly loft their feeling toc^ 
and I could perceive no further than the nerves 
pr ftrings of bladders by which I injefted a 
fubtil fluid into them. Thus my fence teem- 
ed gradually to retire inwards^ and as it with- 
dre^^ fen£ition feemed always to refide in the 
extremities of thofe parts wherewith I ftill 
retained a connedtion^ and to convey notices 
from then^ which it had not done while it 
had any to convey from others beyond them. 
Juft as a man ftraining to look at a diftant 
;|profpe4t overlooks things clofe before him, 

but 
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but if clouds intercept his light from the re- 
moter fcenes^ his eye contracts aftd prefents 
him with a diftinO: view- of thofe lyihg llcar^ 
-cr. At the next ftep my perception wad c6n* 
fined to the valves clofing the orifices ^f- my 
nerves, which I could open and theft feel the 
animal fpirits rufti in like the ftream of A ri-* 
ver when one pulls up a floodgate. At length 
I found myfelf reduced to my fenfory, where 
I could difcern ideas of refledtion and abftrac-- 
tion like pictures hanging round the walls of 
a room ; or rather like thofe machines (howA 
about for a fight^ where the images continu- 
ally change their places or vanifh and others 
are made to ftart up by unfeen fprings : but 
I had not leifure to obferve their motions^ for 
the whole of what I have related pafTed in left 
time than I have been relating. The laft 
thing I perceived was that I feemed clinging 
to fomething hard like a ftick^ much in the 
condition of a man who hangs by both his 
hands clafped round the bough of a tree, only 
with this difference that the bough I clung 
to moved with a prodigious fwiftnefs and. 
dragged me along after it. Not liking to be 
hurried on I knew not whither with fuch im^ 
pctuofity I let go- my hold, when inftantly 
Itke ftick flipping away left me behind utter- 
Ij^^^eflitute of all fenfe and perception what^ 
fdVTt ' ., . ^ 

3. How 
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3, How long r remained in this il^te of 

total inieniibility I know not^but was firft 

roused out of it by iojEnething brafhing along 

imnbly ^by me : I felt it touch me gently as 

it pafied fometimes on one fide and fometimes 

on tht other. Thefe fenfations fet my ideas 

afloat again and though they appeared very 

obfcure and confufed^ like thofe of a man not 

half awake» I hj^d difcernment enough to per- 

fuad« me that I was now a defundl : that 

the flick I had clung to was that part of my 

huma^n compofitioA whereto I had, been vi«* 

tally united which^ as I afterwards learnt, 

being carried on with the annual motion of 

th^ earth after the rate of about nine hun<- 

dred miles in a minute, had departed from 

me upon my quitting my hold : or in other 

words that I was a(ftually departed into the 

other world. I rejoiced however to find I 

ftill retained my exiftence and perceptivity, 

and having been pioifly educated cafi: up a 

ihort but fervent ejaculation to that power 

who governs both worlds, with an afiured 

confidence of his being alike able and willing 

lo provide for me in this as well as he had 

done .in the former : but knowing that we 

have no title to expe<5t afiiftance until having 

done the befl we can by our own fixength I 

ceicdved apfr to bie wanting to my&lf ; for i 

pr^fumed my activity remained with me too^ 

but 
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but how to exert it wa» 'th6 queftiotii for I 
knew of no limb or organ of fenfation be«> 
longing to me^ nor could find any* mufcle ol^ 
inftrumentto aft with. •However^ «I. deter- 
mined to ule my endeavours^ and believing 
that the bru(hes I received were to be th* 
firft rudiments for laying the foundation of 
my future underflanding, I made one ftrong 
effort at random with an eager defire of 
catching hold of whatever occafioned them^ 
that I might feel what it was made of. Im« 
mediately I ieen^ed to ilretch out a hundred 
arms all around me, but with no better fuq-^ 
cefs than a man who fhould thruft his arms 
out at window while the bricklayers are 
fweeping down tile(herds> brickbats and 
pieces of mortar, from the gutters above hifti : 
fJwr I felt my limbs knocked about inceffantly 
by a fhower of hard balls^ which beiides 
hurting me grievoufly^ turned me round and 
round by the violcndl of their ftrokea as a 
chaff is whifked about in a whirlwind. This 
made me the more earned to grope about for 
ioitnt ftay which might keep me fleddy, but 
the more I ftrove the worfe it proved, for no 
flay could I find. I don't know what might 
have been the confequence, if I had not pre- 
iently perceived fomething hold mfi and draw 
me afide from the troublefome ftream of bul- 
lets : but as. fome of theoi ^1 fijuck- againil 

my 
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my fingers I judged it prudent to draw in my 
arms and give myfelf up to the management 
of my new protestor. 

4. I now lay quiet and eafy awhile^ well 
pleafed to find I had no bruifes remaining^ 
and that my blows fmarted no longer than 
juft in the inftant t>f flriking : but foon a 
new defire ftarted up in my mind of feeing 
what it was that took fo friendly care of me. 
As^I did not know whether I had any eyes 
nor where they lay, I caft my attention every 
way io hopes of finding a peep hole : upon 
this eflfort I prefently faw little flaflies of light 
fparkling and vaniihing again on all fides of 
me, together with various objedls but all in- 
diftinft : being now fatisfied I had the fa- 
culty of feeing I attributed the little ufe I 
could make of it to my own hurry and want 
of management, fo refolving to proceed with 
more calmnefs and caution I confined my en- 
deavours to a part near that that I was held 
by. After repeated trials I found I could 
form a -fet of optics, but they would return 
back again almofi: as foon as I had thrufi: 
them out ; till by a little further practice I 
learned to keep them fteddy fo as to obferve 
anything before me. I then beheld a kind 
of fack or bag ^lled out like a bladder with 
air, uniform every where excepting that' 
from one pl^ce there came out the arm 

which 
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which held me^ and from another a longifh 
neck with a head upon it^ having a meagre 
lank-jawed face very like the prints I have 
fecn before fomc editions di Locke's works. 
It looked upon me fledfaftly with a mild 
and benign afpeft^ and the lips moved as in 
fpeaking. This made me quite impatient 
to hear what was faid, but I was as deaf as a 
poft : however, having already found myfelf 
provided with hands enow and eyes enow I fiid 
not defpair of finding plenty of ears too if 1 
could but tell how to open them. My whde 
attention and defire being now bent upon 
hearing, my eyes funk in directly and left me 
in the dark, but I heard a confufed jumble of 
whifpers, fhort, broken, and inarticulate at- 
firft, yet that did not difcourage me,, be- 
lieving I ftiould manage better by degrees as 
I had done in the ufe of my fight. Accord- , 
ingly I could foon diftinguiHi my own name' 
repeated, which furprized me agreably to 
find I was among friends. How's this I 
thinks I to myfelf, that the retiried Ned 
Search, fcarce known to twenty, people in' 
the other world, (hould be fo well known^ 
here that the firft perfon he meets accoftf: 
him by name ! It muft certainly be iOTitf^ 
old acquaintance whofe face I have forgoCteaf^' 
departed hither before me. Sure it can t ^ 
ver be really John Locke himfclf ftwb ' 

- h 
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here in a fack for his fins, for he died before 
I was born. After this foliloquy refkfting 
that the more hafte the worfe fpeed I mode- 
rated my impatience, and obferving my mo- 
tions carefully and minutel}^ it was not long 
before I formed a compleat ear with drum 
and every thing requifite for the auditory 
fundlion. 

5. My gc^d friend perceiving me prepare4 
for an audience addreffed me as follows. 
Welcome^ Ned Search, into the vehicular 
ftate ; you are in the hands of one who i^ 
fiot an utter ftranger to you tho' not your co-p 
temporary ; for know that I am John Locke 
with whofe writings you are not unacquainted* 
I have obferved a faint refemblance in your 
way of thinking with mine which, tho' 
mingled with a great diverfity of charadter^ 
has given me a family kindnefs for you. I 
Vigs apprized of your being to make a vifit 
here, and came this way on purpofc to afiifl 
you, I have already given you a fcaibiiable 
relief when you were tofled about 
thofe flying balls yonder, and am nr-xJ 
yoa further fervice in any w 
\vant. Confider you are but a h 
into this new world and may fin 
to put yourfelf under fomc 
natural to fuppofe I wantc-t 
. thank hii 
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of continuing it ; and to declare my willing- 
nefs to fubmit to his guidance until he fhould 
' teach me how to manage without giving him 
that trouble ; but I knew not how to exprefs 
hiyfelF. The bufinefs now was to attain the 
ufe of ipeech> which I no fooner attempted 
than I felt myfelf hung round with mouths 
and tongues innumerable. I was yet fo in-, 
expert in my faculties that I cj|uld exercife 
no more than one at a time; if I went to 
look I could hear nothing, if I liAened J 
could fee nothing, and now I tried to Valk I 
could neither fee nor hear : fo wanting the 
guidance of my ears to dired me in the for- 
mation of my words, I ftrained all my 
mouths to make as much noife as pofiible 
that I might be fure of being heard; like 
thofe difputants who make up for their want 
of fence by their vehemence of vociferation. 
After fome little time fpent in this violent 
exercife I returned to liftening again, for 
fufpcdling my pronunciation might be fome- 
w hat defcftive I did not doubt my good 
tutor would fet me right. I heard him laugh 
moft immoderately, and when his mirth was 
over. Prithee, Ned, fays he, what didft 
make thofe hideous mouths at me for ? If 
you could have feen yourfelf you would have 
been frighted. Why you made a worfe 
figure than the pifturc of Fame in a folio 

VirgiL 
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Virgil.i I guefled at your meaning by your, 
gaping^ thaf you wanted to fpeak to^ me^ 
but not a Angle foond did you utter. Don't 
you confider that though you do not want 
for tonguei * you have neither lungs nor re-* 
Ipiration^ and without breath the other or-* 
gans of fpeech arc ufelefs. We do not talk 
by the mouth- in this country, and if I fhow-^ 
ed you one in my face^ it was only to put you 
upon exerting yourfelf by exciting a defire ol 
converfing with me, becaufe I knew you had 
no notion of any other way of fpeaking* 
Look at me once more and obferve how I 
manage : but contrive if you can to hold out 
an ear at the fame time, for elfe you will 

not believe but that I play you tricks. ^I 

endeavoured to do as I was bid^ and as ufe 
makes pcrfeftnefs, after two or three unfuc- 
cefsfuU trials, I learned to fee and hear toge- 
gether. I then faw his face had no mouth 
nor opening below the nofe but from thence 
downward was all enormous chin : neverthe- 
lefs I could hear him fpeak diftinftly. I took 
notice indeed that his voice was fomething 
diflferent from the human, having a little 

twang like that of firing mufic. Nay, 

fays he, don't ftand flaring me in the face, 
you'll learn nothing there : look down upon 

my vehicle. 1 did fo, and obferved little 

fibres bouncing up with great ftrength and 
Vol, II. I agility 
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agility in a kind of net- work confifting of 
yarioua fhaped mefhes. I oan liken them^ ta 
nothing fo well as the little wrinkles conti- 
nually changing their fbrni in the ikim on top 
of warm milk fet in the window to cool, on-^ 
ly they moved much quicker and with, a more 

•tremulous motion. There, fays he, that 

is our way of talking : now try if you caa 
copy the ftile. 

' 6. I tried and tried again with might and 
main but all to no purpofe, for tho I found 
myfelf all over in agitation like a Quaker 
when the fpirit pours plentifully upon hinit 
yet not a fmgle found or whifper could I get 
out: fo that I be^an to defpair of ever mak- 
ing progrefs in this new faihion firing lan- 
guage. My good patron faw my diftrefs and 
laid a little innocent plot to relieve me. Your 
ftrokes, fays be, are too gentle and have toc^ 
long intervals between. Don't you know the 
firings of a harpfichord will fhake a long 
while after they ceafe to give any found? fuch 
feeble quiverings will do no good : you muft 
make your pulfations a great deal ftrongep 
with nimble jerks following inflantly upoa' 
one another. But I find you don't care to 
exert yourfelf: nay if you grow idle I mufl 

take another courfe with you. On a fud-^ 

den his head changed to the form of a lion's 
with great gaping jaws full of monflrou? 

phangs. 
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phafigs^ and he {hot out twenty paws arm^ 
td with claW8 pointed as (harp as a needle. I 
was horribly frighted at this unexpcfted freak 
in a friend and*^hilofopher, which I took for 
a fit of phrenfy that had feized him. ^ But 
n6t kfiowing how either to get out of his way 
or defend myfelf, I exerted all- my IVrength 
iind cried oat O! with a more violent fcrcam 
than that wherewith Belinda rent the affright-* 
^ fkici when the rape was made upon her 
lock. Very well^ fays he with a fmile^hav-* 
ing iilftantly rcfumed his human benign coun- 
t^ance> now we have broken thp ice we fhall 
go on fwimmingly, I did not intend to hurt 
yoo : don't be angry with me for frighting 
you mto a fcholar when I could not make you 
one by klftrudkion. But do me the favour to 
try whether you cannot repeat your O with- 
out being in a paffion : you need not bawl it 
out quite fo vehemently as you did juft 
now.—— My terror had left fo ftrong an im-» 
preffion upon my fancy that I had a clear 
idea of every little motion it had occafioned 
within me : with this help I found I could 
fay O in cool blood as often as I pleafed, and 
with as carelefs a tone as a very polite con- 
gregation, while adjufting their drefs or 
thinking of their routs, when that little par- 
tide occurs in the refponfes of the litany. — 
Coirfagc ! my boy, fays the preceptor ; now 
I ^ yott 
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you arc pcrfcft in Q wc (hall foon teach you 
A, E, I and U : but mind mc child, you 
jtnuft ply clofc to your leffon and follow my 
directions, they will make your learning the 
^afier. — Ay, thinks I, that I fhall with a 
willing mind, for I long mightily to be afk- 

ing you queftions. 

You know, continues he, that our faculties 
aflift one another; therefore try now to thruft 
out a neck and head with a pair of eyes and 
cars to it that you may fee yourfelf fpeak.-— 
I obeyed orders and turning my face down- 
wards faw that I was made juft like xny 
neighbour, both like two tortoifes only in- 
clofed in bags inftead of fhells. I did not 
think of amufing myfelf with brandifliing 
arms and legs about, for being overjoyed at 
having recovered my fpeech though as yet 
confiding only of one fimple found, I kept 
plying my O's with great delight in all pitchj 
cs of voice from the higheft to the loweft, 
all the while diligently watching the little fi- 
bres as they jumped and vibrated upon my 

fkin. Bravely done ! fays Locke. Why, 

you perform as dextroufly as if you had ferv- 
cd an apprenticefliip : tis not dvery body can 
bend.his neck fo eafily the firft time. This 
is an advantage attending us^ who have ufed 
ourfelves to refledion^ for moil of thofe who 
come from the other world have a great ftifF- 

nefs 
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nefs in their necks, they can fee anything 
- Iboner than themfelves. But fince you have 
fuch a facility at retrofpedlion I would recom- 
mend to you to pull in your head and exa- 
mine what pafles within your vehicle while 
you perform any of the fundtions you arc 
already mafter of. By following this ad- 
monition I difcovered that my bag or cafe 
was lined all over on the infide with little 
hairs like the nap of velvet, which were the 
firft inftruments for me to a6t upon : for by 
fqueezing any one or more of riiem, as one 
fqueezes the kernel of an apple between fin- 
ger and thumb, I could (hoot them out, and 
in this manner performed all my adlions; and 
I obferved that many of them produced no 
external motion^but fervcd only to prefent mc 
with ideas of refleftion. But my difcovery 
of fuch a multitude of fprings I had to em- 
ploy fubjeiSed me to one inconvenience : for 
thofe of different ufes being promifcuoufly 
intermingled together, and every ufe requir- 
ing feveral of them to concur in operating 
towards it, I made frequent miftakes by 
touching the wrong fprings. If I went to 
ftretch out an arm, I (hould fometimes loll 
out a long tongue ; if I wanted to form an 
car, I fhould kick with a foot ; if I endea- 
voured to look earneftly at an objeft, I (hould 
find a mathematical problem ftart (e^ in my 
I 3 imagination. 
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imagination. So I refolvcd to have recourse 
to my inftruftor to teach me the proper com-^ 
mand of my facuhies, and I did not doubt 
but he would begin with that of fpeech 
which was what I wanted moft carneftly 
to attain* 

7. It would be tedious to relate all tho 
particular leffons he gave me, let it fuffice to 
fay that he proceeded much in the fime manr 
jier we teach children to read, inftruijting me 
iirft how to form the found of letters, then 
fyllablcs and afterwards words. But I found 
the moft difficulty with dipthongs, vowels 
preceeding one another, and fyllables having 
as much vowel as confonant J could not fay 
Chariot nor Extraordinary, but Charrit and 
Extodny, like the ladifes, nor Beloved or Mo- 
veth, but Blovd apd Moves,, like moft young 
parfons in reading the exhortation : nor could 
I prefently get the knack of joining my wwds 
into one continued fentence, for in my firft 
clTays, triajcing a kind of ftoccato mufic,' there 
feemed a flop between every found ; fo he 
was forced to begin with fentences that we 
fliould account the moft harfh. The firft he 
tried me upon was that line of Aufonius, Sic 
mihi nux, nox, nix, hex^fuit ante diem : then 
we went to Drayton's court of* Eayrie, Hop 
and Mop and Drop fo clear, Pip and Trip and 
Skip, that were to Mab their fovereign ever 

dear. 
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tdear^ her fpccial maids of honour. Fib and 
Tib and Pinck and Pin, Tick and (^ick and 
Jill and Jin, Tit and Nit and Wap and Win, 
the. train that wait upon her. But he brought 
me pretty foon to Pope's harmonious verfifi- 
cation. While melting mufic fteals upon the 
iky and foftened founds along the waters die. 
Smooth flow the waves, the freezes gently 
play, Belinda fmiles and all the world is gay: 
then to the Italian of Taflb, Ed al pavone 
fpiegar la pompa de X occhiute piumc : Vir- 
gil's A^ertcns rofea cervice refulfit, ambrofi- 
sequecom^e divinum vertice odorem fpiravere; 
pedes veftis defluxit ad imos, et vera inccflu 
pa^uit Dea : and laftly to fome flowing greek 
•words, as Genet argurioio bioio, and Met 
okeanoip roaoon. 

But, lays he, we have another language 
among us we call the Sentient, in diftindion 
from the Vocal wherein I have been (peaking 
to yoa. This is carried on by applying our 
irehicles clofe to one another^ and raifing cer<« 
tain figures or motions on our outfides^ which 
conamunicate the like to our neighbour^ and 
thereto excite in him the fame ideas that gave , 
rife to them in ourfelves, making him as it 
were^ ftel oku: thoughts. This is a much 
complete way of converiing, being not lia- 
ble to mifapprehenfion^ provided the recipient 
takes care to reinove all his own ideas^ that . 
I 4 none 
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none of them may confound or interfere with 
thofe delivered : but to do that cfFedtually 
requires great dexterity and long pradlicc, 
therefore I will not attempt to teach you. 
You have gotten otMLlajnguage and that may 
ferve your purpofe while you ftay here, fo you 
be carefuU to employ it well. 

8. It is eafy to guefs what was the firft ufe 
I ought to make of my voice as foon as I had 
attained a competent ikill in the management 
of it : the polite Reader's own imagination 
-may fuggefl^ better than I can relate^ what 
iine fpeeches I made to thank my benefadtor 

. for the pains he had gracioufly beftowed up- 
on me, to exprefs the joy I felt on hearing 
that I had a particular fhare in his favour, and 
to aflure him it fhould always be my utmofl: 
ambition to improve thofe features wherein 
he was pleafed to fay I bore him fome faint 

refemblance. Truce with your compli-^ 

ments, fays he, we deal but little with that 
coin in this knd of fincerity : we find an im-^ 
mediate pleafure ip doing a good natured 
thing, fo want not the fpur of applaufe to 
inftigate us :f we follow virtue for its own 
fake, that is, for the fecret complacence of 
mind conftantly attending it. But left you 
fliould think the liking I have taken to you 
only a fudden fancy that may wear off again 

' prefently, be aflured I look upon you as a r?T 

lation. 
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relation. You know I had no children upon 
earth. — I beg pardon, fays I, for interrupt- 
ing you : but tho you left no iffue of your 
body you had a more prolific head than Jupi- 
ter, for he brought forth one fingle Minerva^ 
but you have a sxioft numerous family : the 
whole body of found reafoners in the nation 
I came from, of which I fhould be proud to 
be admitted an unworthy member, derives 

from you, He fmiled at this conceit. No, 

no, fays he, tis not that way I make out the 
kindred ; I trace it from a higher ftock : tis 
but fince your arrival here I confider you as 
^y child, before I regarded you only as my 
coufin. I had no defcendants below, and we 
jbeing here Ifangeloi, without marriage or 
l^x, have no means of raifing up any. Such 
of us as ftand fo circumftanced, cfjJecially 
thofe who have been tired out with the com- 
fortlefs ftate of an old batchelor, provide 
themfelves families by adoption, wherein we 
irommonly choofe among thofe of the fame 
lineage with ourfelves : for fimilitude of fen- . 
timents conciliates afFedion, and it has been 
obferved in the race I am going to fpeak ofj 
that the fame turn and difpofition of mind, 
yuns through the whole line. 

You muft have read that in the early ages^ 
fuch as applied thcmfelves to the ftudy of na- 
ture were reputed conjurers by the vulgar^ 

thought 
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thought knowing and expert in every thin^ 
and dignified with the appellation of wife-- 
men : not that they ever affumed thi« title to 
themfelves, as being more fenfible than any- 
body how little human fcience deferved it, 
but they could not help what other people 
called them* At length Pythagoras prevailed 
to have the name of wifeman changed into 
that of admirer of wifdom, by which he in- 
tended to take upon himfelf the character c^ 
a perfon affiduoufly employed in the fearch of 
knowledge without ever pretending to have 
attained it compleatly. Thus he became the 
founder and father of Philofophy, and his de- 
fcendants for a while preferved the fame te- 
nour of condu£t and temper of mind; always 
inquifitive^ always improving, fenfible their 
greateft wifdom lay in the knowledge of their 
ignorance, and unfollicitous to conceal it« But 
in procefs of time another fet of perfbns 
mingled among them, whether really of the 
family but tainted with a corrupt mixture 
of foreign blood, or whether a fpurious if- 
fue gaining admittance thro the negligence 
of the heralds. . Thefe folks, finding how 
great fubmiflSion had been paid to the Ipfe 
dixit of the founder and from thence fuppof- 
ing he delivered his doftrines as oracular 
truths never to be controverted or examin- 
ed, thought to prove themfelve$ his offspring 

by 
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by an air of pofitivenefs and felf fufiiciency: 
fo they fet up for oracles too, iflued their Ipfe' 
dizits like the edidts of an emperour, and le^ 
afltuned that claim to wifdom which he had 
taken fo much pains to reject. 

From thenceforward the family became par^ 
ted into two branches^ the Searches and the 
JCnowals. The former, retaining the fpirit of 
their anceftor, were perpetually fearching after 
knowledge without ever, thinking they had e^ 
nough, purfuing always the ufefuU rather than 
the curious or regarding the latter only as it 
might be made fubfervient to the former. 
Diffident of their underftanding they exa- 
mined their premifTes carefully before they 
built upon them^ and fubmitted their deduc- 
tions to a review upon proper occafions : and 
though defpairing of abfolute certainty in any-^ 
thing, they wanted not moral aflurance to keep 
them fteddy in following the beft lights of 
their judgement. In their intercourfe with 
others they were docible, humble and modeft, 
willing to learn of anybody and ready to com- 
municate what they had were it ever fo fmall : 
defirous of reputation only as it might gain 
them the better hearing, wifhing to be believ- 
ed no further than as they could offer rcafons 
eonvincing to the hearer : lovers of unity and 
' reconcilement rather than oppofition, ilriving 
to interpret a different opinion fo as to bring 

it 
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it compatible with their own rather than to 
overthrow it. 

On thecontrarytheKnowals, confident in their 
abilities, foon thought themfelves mafters of 
whatever they undertook : they fcorned to exa^ 
mine their principles minutely as betraying a 
want of genius and penetration, fo they com-^ 
monly took up their tenets at hap hazard and 
then pleafed themfelves with ihowing how dcx- 
teroufly they could maintain them ; more fbl* 
licitous to gain the applaufc than promote the 
benefit of mankind : affuming, peremptory and 
oyerbearihg, proving every thing by demon- 
ftration or expecSling their word (hould be taken 
in lieu of demonftration : impatient of contra- 
didlion themfelves and delighted to overthrow 
all who butfeemed to differ from them. This 
branch produced the Sophifts of Greece, the 
Academics of after times who would maintain 
the pro and con upon any fubje<3: propofed, the 
fchoolmen and popifli do<5lors in the dark ages 
of Chriftianity. According to the humour of 
the times they lived in^ they would bragg of 
being fkilfuU in all arts whatever even to ma- 
king the flioes upon their feet and ring upon 
their finger ; or of running ye off two hun- 
dred lines while they flood upon one leg i or 
of writing a gallop and furnifhing fheets for 
the prcfs faflcf than they could be printed off* 
In modern days th^re have been two offfetft 

fprung 
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jp\xt firom them : the Mcthodifts, who pretend 
^to know the fecrets of Heaven and deliver all 
their fancies with a Thus faith the Lord : 
and the Freethinkers, who though fole maf- 
ters of reafon, do not ufe it for the informa* * 
tion of mankind but only to pick holes in the 
works of others, and if they can make them- 
(elves laugh efleem it the fame as making an 
adverfary fubmit. 

The Search branch, not fond of putting 
themfelves forward, have fcarce ever compof-* 
ed a vifible Church, but lie difperfed up and 
down minding their own bufinefs quietly 
according to their feveral talents and ftations* 
To this branch belong thofe who have made 
any real improvement, not only in philofo-. 
phy, but in any art or fcience conducive to. 
the benefit of mankind, and thofe who, want- 
ing ability to ftrike out improvements of their 
own, endeavour fairly to underftand and 
make a good ufe of thofe imparted to them 
by others. For many of the Searches have 
very moderate, parts, but then they do the 
belt that is to be done with them : on the 
other hand we often find fhining talents among 
the Knowals, but then they feek no more 
than to fliine with them, and tis well if they 
do not turn them to mifchievous purpofes. 

9* As I was a Search myfelf tis natural for 
me to favour my own relations, and I need 

not 
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not ufc flattery to perfuade you of your being 
one : for tis not brightnefs df parts nor cxten- 
fiveneis of learning but an honeft indoftrious 
temper^ a cautious freedom of enquiry, a ib« 
briety of mind, an humility of difpolition, 
that chara<fterize our line. If I had found no 
other mark I ihould have known you for a 
true Search by the pliablenefs of your neek^r 
The Knowals have a wonderfull ftifnefs irt 
the vertebrae, therefore they judge of their 
fifze by the noife they make, and having mof^ 
of them pretty loud voices they defpife theJ 
reft of us as fo many pygmies. Pray now did 
not you fancy yourfelf bigger than you are 
before I made you thrufl out a head to look ? 
-^- Very true, fays I, and I wondred how fuch 
a flirimp as you could dragg about fuch a great 
carcafs as mine : but that was not the firft 
time I have found the benefit of retrofpedion. 
When I firft fet out to purfue the light of na- 
ture^ I thought myfelf a flout fellow capable 
of mighty things, till having thruft out half 
my body and furveyed my person exclufive of 
the cloathing I found it ftrangely dwindled 
into a button. — If you can contrive, fays he, 
to work a few golden threads into your but- 
toh it will be better worth than a bladder full 
of air. 

But to fpeak my mind freely, you have 
worked up your button in a manner not v^ry 

fuitable 
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fuitable to my tafte : you have a great many 
more jflights than ever I pretended to. I fhould 
never have thought of likening the human 
machine fometimes to a mill, fometimes to a 
ftudy hung round with bells, fometimes to a 
chamber organ; nor of proving by a chefs 
board that the fphere of a fpirit's prefence i$ 
wide enough to contain fixty four particles c^ 
matter, nor of computing the corpufcles of 
£ght in a grain of waxy^r abfolute prcffure of 
ether upon a guinea : much lefs fhould I have 
ventured to introduce Hatchet the carpenter 
or the cook making plumb pudding into a me-* 
taphyfical' difcourfe, or bring a cat to aflift 
in an optical experiment. Therefore I told 
you before that you have fome refemblancc 
mixed with a great deal of diverfity : but what- 
ever other features you have, fince I difcern 
the attentive prying eye, the modeft brow, 
the fercncly ferious countenance^ and flexible 
ncckjOf the Searches, and find you here in the 
hclplcfs condition of a new-born babe, it raif- 
cs a kind of paternal inftindt towards you. — 
And I, fays I, feel myfdf poiTefred with a fili- 
al reverence ^nd dependence. I begin to wifli ' 
1 had not taken notice of your annexing the 
faculty of thinking to a fyftem of matter, I am 
afraid you think me an ungracious boy, but 
indeed it was nothing but my zeal to defend 
the^ fpirituality of the mind, which that pofi- 

tion 
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tion of yours had been employed to overthrow^ 
that drew me in to contradid: you. — Oh ! feys 
he, you ne^ed no apologies : we Searches are 
the laft people in both worlds to take offence 
at any body for differing from us* As we 
defire nothing but truth, whatever liberties are 
taken with us out of an honefl regard to that, 
if they do not convince neither do they dif- 
pleafe us. I affure you I do not think a whit 
the worfe of you upon that account, nor for 
your battling my doftrine of confcioufnefs^ 
and the uneafinefs of defire. \ I fee plainly you 
did not go out of your way to meddle with 
me nor difpute in the Knowal fpirit of oppor 
fition and rivalfhip,. by the pains you take to 
explain the forbearance and continuance of ac- 
tion, and to diflinguifti between want and de- 
fire, fo as that we might both retain our opi- 
nions confiflently with each other. 

Neither do I abfolutely blame you for your 
fallies of imagination, for I knovv every one 
mufl follow the bent of his genius; to do 
otherwile would be like dancing in fetters : 
but I doubt you have been dabbling with the 
French and Italian authors. Take care you 
do not catch the grimace and levity of the 
one, the quaintnefs and marvellous of the 
others.— Thank you, Pappa, fays I, for your 
kind advice. As to the French and Italians 
I never had much notion of them, I endeavour 

rather 
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rather to take my tafte in matters of humour 
from our coufin Addifon. But I cannot yet 
be quite out of conceit with my flightinefs, be- 
caufe but for that perhaps I had not enjoyed 
the pleafure of your converfation here, nor 
ever feen that lion's face of yours which firft 
made me a fpokefman in this vehicular lan- 
guage* Befides, if I remember right, many of 
oUr anceftors have foared upon eagle's wings 
before now. Your great uncle Plato gives 
large fcope to imagination, efpecially in his 
Phaedrus and Timaeus, and introduces images 
as low as the carpenter, the cook or the cat in 
many of his dialogues. Nay, I have been told 
by Prince Maurice's parrot, who you know de- 
fervcs credit being a rational animal, that yoa 
yourfelf were not utterly averfe to the familiar 
and the marvellous, — You are a fawcy Jack, 
fays he fmiling, to come over me thus with 
my parrot. But I related no more than I be- 
lieved myfelf : you tell ftories that no mortal 
can believe. — So did uncle Efop, fays I, He- 
fiod, Homer, and even great grandpappa 
himfelf when he talked of his golden thigh, 
and having fought Menelaus at the Trojan 
war. 

10. But, continued I, tho' I fuppofe the 
true reafon of my blending the ferious and the 
trifling, the ufefuU and the curious, might 
be the turn of my imagination drawing me 

Vol. II. K fo 
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fo to do, yet with fubmiflion I fecm to have 
found a good reafon to juftify me in following; 
the bias. You know every thing is not pro- 
per to be laid to every body, therefore our 
predeceflbrs had their efoterics and exoteric^ 
and, delivering their ledtures by word of 
mouth, adapted their difcburfe^ to their 
audience: but we moderns, having no? qther 
channel to convey our thoughts than theprefs^ 
cannot pick and choofe our company^ but 
muft pour out, meat and milk into the fame 
difh; leaving it to the men and the babes to . 
help themfelves, by which means fome of the 
iatter might fwallow viands that would not 
only offend their palates but might really pre* 
judice tliem in their healths. Now if we cam 
cook up our meffes of both forts ia, fuch 
frenchifyed manner as that the eye cannot 
prefently diftinguiih which is which,, our 
guefts muft cull and carve far themfelves and 
tafte before they eat, each taking what fuits 
his palate and digeftion^looking upon the hard 
iand odd tafted bits as intended only for gar- 
nifh of the difli. I have faid fo much in re- 
commendation of virtue that I hope nobody 
believes I ever intended to leffen her influence 
in the leaft, but as the fame obfervations feem 
to weaken it in the minds of fome which 
tend to eftablifti it more firmly in thofe of 
others, I endeavour to mingle j eft and earneft, 

fpe- 
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^uUtion and argument promifcuoufly^ 
Wiflung that one man might take me in jeft- 
is thpfe very places where another undcrftands 
9ie w ibbcr fadneft. Therefore if any body 
$pd$ any thing that appears to overthrow the 
fppanjo.n rules of religion or morality, let him 
^pppfe that I am only amuiing the fpecula"^ 
tiye^ qr that he doe$ not comprehend my drift a 
or that I have no other than to exercife my 
l^lents^ or ihow how dexteroufly I can walk 
m (lippery p}acesj or any thing rather than he 
ihould mind mc ferioufly.— Well> fays he^ 1 
eto abfolve you for your uprightnefs of inten-? 
tion and honeft care to avoid hurting the 
fcnipulous. Perhaps I might have taken the 
like method had I had a more lively vein of 
fancy ; but then I fhould have ftudied to imi- 
tate our progenitors, who were never fuperfi- 
cial tho they fometimcs fliowcd a fparkling 
totfide. When they talked the moft famili^ 
arly, it was to gain the readier attention ta 
fome important truths* If they introduced 
coarjfe and vulgar images, there was always 
fome valuable fubftance within. While they 
feemed only to fet their hearers agape with an 
idle Aory of a cock and a bull, they would 
flily fteal in fome folid rcfledtion one might 
be glad to remepaber. They were wanton 
vith difcretion and carelefs by defign. There- 
K 2 fore 
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fore I will not enjoin you againft following 
their example provided you follow it 
throughout: do not trifle for trifling fake, 
nor unlefs you have fome good purpofe to 

attain by it, If my execution, fays I, 

fhall prove anfwerable to my defign, I dare 
undertake to fatisfy you : but I'xran promife 
only for my endeavours, the fuccefs is not in 
roy power. ' 

1 1 . But that I may not degenerate from 
the worthy ancefliors you tell me I am de- 
fcended from, let me give way to the inquifi- 
tive temper of the Searches who want to be 
informed of every particular they think worth 
. enquiry. And fince I have learned from you 
to feek for knowledge from contemplation of 
the phenomena exhibited, give me leave to 
afk fome queflions concerning thofe I have 
already experienced. I found an eafy paflfage 
from the other world, one momentary pang I 
felt upon the breaking of fome veflfel in my 
head, but afterwards my fenfes retired ftill 
further and further inward until I lofl them 
quite without pain or uneafinefs. Pray, is the 
ftroke of death always fo gentle, or was 1 fa- 
voured in a particular manner? I have read in 
grave authors that the foul cannot be torn 
from the body without more pungent anguifh 
than drawing all the teeth from one's jaws or 
tearing the fkin from one's flefli ; aAd the po- 
ets 
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cts defcribe the gates of death as furrounded 
with terrors, pains, regrets and defpondencies, 
— Prithee, fays my patron, do not mind ei- 
ther of thofe gentlemen i they pronounce con- 
fidently upon things they know nothing of : 
but you muft diftinguifli between the gates 
of death and the avenues leading thereto. 
Men are generally brought to their end by 
fome violent diftemper' or grievous wound or 
bruife, and thefe are certainly painful, but 
fo are they to thofe who recover from them. 
-—I remember, fays I, to have heard an emi- 
nent phyfician^now with you^fay^that a man 
who recovers from a bad fevpr fuffers more 
than him that dies of it,— The dodor, fays 
he, was in the right : for tis the ftruggle be- 
tween nature and the difeafc that makes the 
pain; when either ceafes to refift, the patient 
finds eafe. It requires as much vigour in the 
organs of feniation to give pain as pleafure, 
and when they have loft their tone' they can 
excite neither. The fame may be faid of 
thofe of reflcftion, for when imagination is be- 
come ftupified it can no more exhibit ideas of 
terror and melancholy than it can thofe of joy 
and content. As for the convulfions called 
the agonies of death, they are meerly mecha- 
nical, not expreffions of uneafmefs, but like 
the twitchings we fometimes feel in our , 
limbs, or habits men get of cutting faces. 
K 1 There- 
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Therefore whoever has gone thro a painfiiH 
dangerous diftemper^ and given himfelf ovefe 
as paft recovery^ knows the worft : nor has 
death itfelf, abftrafted from the harbingers 
of it, any thing terrible.— -I am glad to heair 
you fay fo, fays I, for the fake of thofc Who 
are to take the fame paflage after me. 

t2. But how came I amohg that rivtr of 
Aones, what are they, and who threw them 
at me fo violently ? — Upqn quitting your vi- 
tal hold, fays he, which you might have done 
at any time before but for want of knowing 
what kind of aftion to exert, (or you know 
we can do nothing without an idea of thb 
thing we are to do, your body, carried alon^ 
by the Earth's motion, left you behind*: 
while the nofturnal fliadow prote6l:ed you^ 
you remained infenfible and quiet, but that 
foon departing too expofcd you to the rays 
of light which follow one another ift feveral 
lines leaving large fpaces between, and yon 
beingof very light fubftance, they only fhovw 
cd you gently from one line to another by ve- 
ry oblique ftrokes^which gave you thofe brufli- 
es you firft felt and awakened your ideas; 
until upon thrufting your arms direftly into 
the ftream they buffeted you about in thb f 
manner I found you. So the ftreams you 
complain of are no other than the corpufcles 
cf light darted inceflantly from the Sun and 

Stars, 



Stars.--— Nay now, Pappa, fays I, you treat 
me like a child indeed. Am I to fwallow 
this, or is it an efoteric that we babes are to 
take for gamifh of the diih ? Sure the ligh^ 
of this country muft be a vaftly groffer ele- 
ment than ours in old England : inftead of 
being fit to enter the tender tunicles of the 
eye without hurting, it is enough to knock 
out one's brains. I am fure I found no co- 
lours nor any thing but bumps and bangs 
amid the bright effulgence poured round me« 
-rrYou forget, fays he, your 6wn dodlrine^ 
that all magnitude is relative. The light here 
is ihe very fame with that below, but you 
are riot the man you was. You are but an 
atom in refpeft of your former body, and that 
makes you think the corpufcles of light fo 
miich bigger by comparifon with yourfelf.— 
Truly, fays I, I feem to myfelf a good proper 
fized perfon : what though I am but a bag 
and not a man, methinks 1 could hold two 
good Winchefter bulhels of corn without 
burfting- — No no, fays he, little gentleman, 
thoufandfi fuch as you might creep into a fm- 
glc grain. But your prefent compofition be- 
ing much finer than your former, that which 
before was the objeft of vifion becomes now 

an objeft of touch. Touch, indeed, 

quoth J, with awitnefs! if we have nothing 
K 4 foftcr. 
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foftcr to touch I fliall never defirc to ufe my 
fingers again as long as I am a vehicle. 

12^. Since then, continued I, vsre can only 
feel the light, how come vfc to fee one ano- 
ther fo plainly ? Is ether fuch a jack of all 
trade? as to ferve for light and found and eve- 
ry thing ? — Our ether, fays he, contains va- 
rious mixtures, though you folks below ufe 
to call it all by one general name becaufe you 
cannot diftinguifli them. And fo you do wa- 
ter and air, yet you may know by the diffe- 
rent taftes and fediments of the clearefl wa- 
ters^ and the fubflances extrafted from them 
by chymiftry^ that they are not homogeneous^ 
The fame you may know of air by the 
clouds, vapours, lightnings and meteors form- 
ed there, by the dufl falling upon your fur- 
niture, the concretions gathering upon tops 
of walls and bark of trees. In like manner 
ether confifts of many diflimilar fluids refpec- 
tively performing the office of light, founds, 
flavours, odours, and objedts of other fenfes 
you know nothing of. It fupplies us likewife 
with a pabulum for our fuflenance. Will 
you tafle it ? I think you look a little faint- 
ifli as if you wanted refrefhm'ent. — Now you 
put it in my head, fays I, I do find myfelf 
very hungry, though I was fo bufy in attend- 
ing to you I did not perceive it before.^-r 
Come, fays he, put out an arm at one end of 

your 
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your vehicle for mc to pull yQu along, for 
our pafture does not grow every where, it 
comes from the tails of comets difperfed 
tap and down in long gleams throughout the 
vortices. I know of a very good layer about 
a hundred miles off; we fhdl be there in an 
iiiflant.~nNo fooncr faid than done : he fct 
me down pn the Jflream and bid me open my 
mouths, but not gape fo wide as I had done 
before. — But, fays I, may'nt I overeat my- 
fclf ? Now I have left my old cravings be- 
hind I fhould be forry to let any new ones 
get the better of me. — Never fear, fays he, 
you will contra:dt no vices here if you have 
not brought any with you. — Upon opening 
my lips I. found* a delicious clamminefs hang 
about my tongues and palates^ and though I 
could not fwallow I felt it infinuate into my 
pores, as the vivifying fpirit of air does into 
a man's lungs, and refrefh me prodigioufly. 
As foon as I had enough it would cling no 
longer but I perceived my mouths empty,--- 
Well, fays Locke, how do you like our ce- 
leftial ambrofia ?-~Charmingly, quoth I. 
Tis better than all the fauces of a French 
cook; better than venifon, turtle, dr even 
than a flice of good mutton after a whole 
morning's air and exercife; and which is 
beft of all to a Search, one may indulge free- 
ly without danger of excefs. 

14. We 
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14. Wc came back as quick a( wc wmt^ 
and I, all life and fpirits without any of that 
heat or lifUeffiiefs ufual upon a plentifuU mead 
of earthly cates, began to throw my legs and 
arm8 about and exercife all tny faculties widt 
more dexterity and alertnefs than I had done 
yet. I was io pleafed with my paftime that 
I could not help crying out, Methinks I per^ 
form a multitude of feats for fuch a little ifel* 
low^ I like this agile body hugely: tis a 
thoufand times better than that great clumfy 
carcafe I was ftifled up in upon earth. 

But if I am really the minute infed: you 
would perfuade me, thou£inds of whom 
might creep into a grain of corn, bow is 
there room for that variety of parts I con- 
tain ? I have arms and legs and eyes and ears- 
and mouths allaround me, every one of the& 
muil have mufcles and fibres to move themf 
befides organs of. refledion, vocal fibres and 
thofc numbcrlefs fprings compofing the velvet 
nap in my infide by which I move every thing 

elfe.* You forget again, fays he, your 

chapter upon the diviiibility of matter, and 
that the fmalleft conceivable particle may 
contain as great a variety of works as the 
whole human machinery* But you multiply 
the parts of your compoikion too faft : do 
not you know that all matter is homogene-^ 
ous^and the fecondary qualities of compounds 

refult 
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tefiilt. frwn their form ? The fame texture 
fitey fortn an eye, or an ear or any other or- 
gan, according as the threads of it ate vari- 
pdfly diipofed, provided the agent have a 
command over every particular thread to hold 
Jt In v^rhat pofture he thinks proper. We 
have a little mixture of flc(h with veflels fit* 
ttA for vital circulation carried on mechani- 
cally, but this h very little in proportion to 
6tH: fyftcm of fenfory and motory nerves^ 
which lying withio a fmaU compafs^our fpi- 
fit, bearing as large a Ihare in our whole 
compo^tion as our body, is prefent through- 
6ut th* greateft part of them and operates al- 
moft immediately without that Ion? ftring of 
channels beyond one another pl^rpewating. 
lotion to the human members. 

Not that you have acquired any new inftru- 
ments of aftion upon coming hither, for 
you had all you now poffcfs before you left 
your terreftrial manfion, but the grofs veils 
cncompaflirig you there were an impediment 
to yout funftions : all the velvet fprings that 
did not communicate with fome nerve of your 
outer frame being wholly ufelefs to you. Up- 
on being delivered from our corporeal mana- 
cles^ We have the command of every part be- 
longing to us as fbon as we have learnt the 
rtady ufc of theih by competent praftice. 
You &aU fee tnc now throw myfelf into a 

variety 
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variety of fhapes to fatisfy you of what I 
fay. — At this word he played all the pranks 
of a Proteus^ firf): a man^ then a horfe^ an 
eagle, a dolphin, a ferpent, a ftream of wa- 
ter, a flame of fire, a Briareus, an Argos^ a 

Virgilian Fame, a polypus, ^^Upon my 

word, fays I, this is very pretty fport : you 
can never want divertifement, being fuch a 

nation of Harlequins, We don't amufe 

ourfelves with thefe gambols, fays he, we 
have fomething elfe to do: I only plaved 
them now to fhow you whdt you are ca-» 
pable' of. 

We have another flight of hand we are 
more fond of pradifing : we have our ima- 
gination as pcrfedly under command as our 
limbs, fo can raife paflions and defires of apy 
fort we find expedient. Paflion you know 
aflifl:s greatly in the exertion of activity, 
and you have found a fecret unknown to for- 
mer moralifl:s^ that happinefs confift:s chiefly 
in the gratification of defire ; therefore it may 
be faid of pafilon and defire, as of fire and 
water, that they are excellent fcrvants but 
very bad mafl:ers. We never let them get 
the maftery over us i as we take them up we 
can lay them down again the moment we 
pleafe, fo to adopt your diftindion, never 
have any wants though we abound in defires. 

O, charming ! cries I, This is a mofl: de^ 

Arable 
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firable accomplifliment. Pray, dear good 
father and tutor, can't you inftruft me ia 
this art ? I had rather you would begin to 
teach me this than put me in the way of cx^ 
crting thofe new fenfes you fpoke of, 

15. You will not have time, replied he, 
to make much progrefs : tis a difficult leffi)n, 
not to be learned prefently. As to more fen- 
fes, you have enow already : the two of fight 
and hearing together with the vocal language 
you have acquired^will fuffice for all you have 

to do during your fhort ftay among us. 

Alafs ! alafs ! cries I. Now you ftrike .me 
quite down. What then! Am I to be 
fnatched away from this new life in my 
cradle? I was in hopes I was fettled here 

for two or three thbufand years at leaft, 

I tell you, fays my tutor. You are not come 
now to refide among us, but only upon a vi- 
fit in order to carry back an idea of this place 
and people to your countrymen. It will not 
be many years before we {hall have you here 
again to take up your abode among us, and 
the manner of it will depend very much up- 
on your conduft below. PofTefs your mind 
with becoming fentiments of that power who 
prefides over both worlds^ and do all the good 
you can to your fellow creatures : no matter 
how fmall your powers be, the part you are 1 
to aft is of divine appointment, tis your bu- / 

finefs 
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fincfs to aA it well. Endeavour what you 
can towards moderating your pa{ik>n$ an4 
bending deiire tp the ply of reafon : it wil) 
make you apter to learn that fcience wheii 
you come here again. We have many re-r 
gions in this country : perhaps upon your 
return you may not find everything juft ai 
you have fecn it noM^ nor may I be in the way 
to afBft you : but wherever you fall, if yo» 
come rightly prepared, God will find you % 
protestor and a commodiojus habitation fitted 
for a life of happinefs.— -I liftened attentive- 
ly to his advice, hoped to retain it ftrongly in 
memory, and that the idea he had already 
given me of things here would inftigatc mc 
to follow it» And am I then, fays I, to 
travel back the irremeable way ? I thought 
nature had oppoied indifibluble bars againil 
the return of a departed foul to its old habi- 
tation, Your prefent journey, fays he, is 

fupernatural, fo being out of the courfe of 
nature I will not pretend to account for it* 
The like has never happened within my re- 
membrance nor that of any I have converied 
with. That ftroke you felt in your head was 
not a real apoplexy, for your body lies below 
as found and entire as before you fell aileep 
without rupture or diforder in any of its vef^ 
fcls, ilill performing its vital circulations an4 

fecretions 
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fccrctions though deftitutc of all thought and 
fehfation. 

16. And you came hete differently accou- 
tered from other travellers, for you have 
brought away your memory and imagination 
along with you : not that they have not the 
tablets of thofe faculties too but without any 
writing or figures whatfbev.er upon them; »ll 
their old traces, their fcience, their fenti- 
ments, their habits, their defires, their ex- 
perience, and in general their ideas, totally 
effaced: fo they come into this world ^much 
a Blank paper as ever they were boniiiBto the 
laft, ignorant and hclplefs and having every 
thing to learn. Senfation begins the fre(h 
writing upon them, from whence grow ideas 
of reflection running into combinations and 
aflbciations, generating comparifons, diftinc- 
tions and relations, and at length forming 
judgement and underftariding: thus they rife 
to knowledge flowly and gradually in the 
manner they did in their former ftate. Some 
or other of us are conftantly near at hand 
ready to undertake their nurture, to lead 
them into the ambrofial ftreams as they have 
occafion, to aflift in opening their new facul- 
ties and inftil inftruiflion into them as they 

can receive it. With your leave, fays I, 

good mafter, I would beg your informatioa 
concerning two difficulties that occur upon 

this 
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this theory of the blank paper. One is how 
you can remember what you knew below fo 
well as I find you do : the other how your 
condition here can be afFeded by your for- 
mer deportment, if you leave all your old 
fentiments, habits and paffions behind you. 
Is there any judicature to affign your feveral 
fortunes according to your merits. 

17. He replied^ let us confider your diffi- 
culties one at a time: but we will begin with 
the laft becaufe that may help to explain the 
former. We receive not our portions by the 
decifion of any vifible judicature^ but all 
things fall out among us according to the 
operation of natural caufes : neverthelefs we 
know that nature does not work by chance 
but her courfes are eftabliflied in wifdom and 
juftice, fo as by a chain of inevitable confe- 
quences to anfwer the purpofe of a ftricSl and 
impartial judicature. Our vehicles by lying 
fo long enclofed iii human bodies receive a 
change in their texture from the continual 
aftion thereof, fo that we come out diverfly 
modified with different talents^ natural parts 
and genius^ according to the way of life wc 
had followed before : we leave indeed all our 
old acquifitions behind, but bring with us a 
particular aptnefs to make new ones fimilar 
to thofe we poffeflTed before. The laws of 
nature are fo provided that vice weakens the 

animal 
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animal powers, diilorts the mental organs and 
introduces particles of grofs matter into the 
delicate body, which give racking pains and 
caufe grievous diforders of mind. Whereas the 
pradlice of virtue ftrengthens the conftitution, 
purifies the faculties and gives a happy facility 
to acquire the fame virtues again* As no man 
is perfeftly virtuous none arrives here with- 
out a mixture of terrene concretion, which 
proves very troublefome and 2, hindrance to 
his operations. In fome it is fo deeply in- . 
fixed as never to be moved, fo we are forced 
to abandon thofe poor wretches to mifery and 
defpair : the reft furnifh us with a great part 
of our employment to clear them of their 
obftrudtions, which requires much time and 
pains, the more or lefs of both and attended 
with the greater or lefs inconvenience to them 
in the mean while according to the degrees 
of foulnefs they have contracted. Thus eve- 
ry man receives the juft reward or punifh- 
ment of his adlions by the miniftry of fe-* 
cond caufes without needing a formal trial 
sind judgement. 

1 8. To come now to your other difficulty : 
it is eafy to comprehend from what has been' 
faid upon the firft^ that we may know by the 
condition a new comer appears in^what have 
teen his courfes of behaviour, his way of 
living, the company he has conforted or ob- 
Vol. II. L jefts 
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jcdls he has converfed with, and confequcnt- 
ly the particular country he came from fup- 
plying him with them : and hy tracing back 
our own refidence in like manner w^ may 
difcoverwhohas been our relation, our friend 
or our compatriot. You may fuppofc like- 
wife that ether being extremely voluble and 
elaftic, not a dufl: can ftir upon earth but 
muft afFeft its vibrations and difpofition of it& 
particles here : and we having a very piercing 
fight to difcern the minutefl: objects together 
with a great readinefs at inveftigating caufes 
from efFcds, can read in the fituation of the 
fluids compofing ether all that pafles or has 
pafled below. But as I doubt it will be diffi- 
cult to make you fenfibie how we can do thi^ 
I fhall pafs on to another method you may 
more eafily comprehend. You remember I 
told you of our fentient language wherein^by 
withdrawing our own ideas^ we can perceive 
thofe arifmg in any other vehicle applied clofe 
to our fide : now we can do the fame with 
refpedt to living men, for by applying our- 
felves clofe to their fenfories, though their 
coats being thicker they would hear nothing 
of us if we were to fpeak to them, yet wc 
can difcern all they know or remember or 
think on. We are not very fond of this em- 
ployment, the fublunary air being not agrc- 
"^hlc to us, but fomc of us go down from 



tmie 
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time to time to bring accounts for the bene- 
fit of the reft. As other vehicles have played 
thfc fame game Mrith us formerly while we 
were alive, they can inform us* of particulars 
happening or relating to ourfelves which we 
had utterly forgotten. And thus I may be 
iaid to remember occurrencies I am not con- 
icious of, as you could remember the tranf- 
aftions of ancient times which you had read 
in fome hiftory. When you come to con- 
verfe with our people you will find that, not- 
withftanding their coming here a meer blank 
paper, they have fincc got written upon it an 
cxadl memorial of their paft life and conver- 
fation. 

19. I readily apprehend, fays I, this laft 
method of recovering your former traces, tho 
I cannot fay the fame of the other two. But 
if thefe new born vehicles advance fo flowly 
in their learning, how came I to make fuch 

a rapid progrefs as I feem to have done ? 

You don't confider, fays he, you brought 
your imagination with you and old ftock of 
ideas, fo had little more to do. I needed 
only lead you to the exertion of your new fen- 
fes, you had judgements and rcfledtions in 
ftore by which you could make ufe of their 
notices ; only bring you to your voice, for 
you had matter ready for -y ow utterance as 
foon as you could pronounce it. And let 

L ,2 "KV^ 
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mc tell you your progrcfs has been more ra- 
pid than you think of. How long do you 
imagine you have been among us ?— -Why, 
I cannot tell exaftly, fays I, having obferved 
no diftindion of days and nights v but by the 
many trials I made before I could get the 
tolerable management of my faculties^ and 
the many Icdures you have favoured me with, 
I fhould guefs myfelf about a fortnight or 

three weeks old. What fort of time, fays 

he, do you reckon by ? Time ! fays !• 

' I do not underftand you: I know but one fort 
wherein fixty minutes go to an hour and 

twenty four hours to a day. Ay, but, 

fays he, I mean celeftial or fublunary time* 
You know I have told you below that we 
meafure time by the fucceffion of ideas : 
now our ideas here flow in fo much quicker 
fucceflion thaii thofe of heavy mortals upon 
earthy that we pafs a great deal more time be- 
tween fun and fun. The clocks you left 
at home have gone but one hour forty two 
minutes and fourteen feconds fince I firft 
found you boxing with the corpufcles of 
light. —Surprizing! fays I. Now this ends 
another wonder of mine, that I never felt 

myfelf drowfy all this while. rNo more 

would you, fays he, if you were to flay ever 
fo long. We never fleep, nor ever find the 

want of it. Then, fays I, how do you 

find 
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find employment for your time, of which 
you have fo much more than other peo- 
ple ? Does it never hang heavy upon your 
hands ? 

20. Never in the leaft, fays he. We have 
an inexhauftible variety of^ employments : 
when we have enough of one^we find others 
ready at hand to which we can turn with 
frefti relifh : you do not know what a field 
we have to expatiate in. There is the nur- 
ture and education of our adopted families, 
the providing inftruments to pick out the ter- 
rene concretion gotten into them ; thefe we 
procure from the planetary fyftems, for you 
know that Newton tells you that air is an ex- 
tract of little particles from the moft folid 
bodies, fo it furnifhes us with fine fpiculae of 
fteel, filver, gold or any other hard fubftance 
we want. The dividing the ambrofial ftreams 
to difperfe them about more equally, as you 
difperfc your new river water for the ufes of 
the feveral quarters of the town. The jour- 
nies down to earth to learn what pafTes there. 
Studying or praftifing that art of reading I 
mentioned before by the difpofition of ethe- 
real fluids and inveftigation of caufes from 
cfFefts. Obferving one anothers talents and 
charaifi^rs, which we may call the knovv- 
ledge of the world. Purifying ourfelves from 
any faeces remaining within us, or removing 
L 3 any 
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any new concretions that might gather : for 
we have the feeds of difeafes among us thbugh 
we fufFer none of them to grow, becaufe we 
can expell them almoft as eafily as you could 
have wafhed the foil off your body. Befides 
the benefit of converfation by our fentient lan- 
guage, wherein we can mutually impart and 
receive information of all kinds and from all 
quarters with the gieateft readinefs and pre- 
cifion. Then we can travel with incredible 
fwiftnefs to diftant regions of the world, fol- 
low the motions of the heavenly bodies, ftudy 
the fyftems of nature and occonomy of Pro- 
vidence, and from thence rife to the Divine 
Attributes : which let me tell you afford 
larger fcope for contemplation and delightfull 
wonder than I can explain to you in a manner 
fuitable to your' conception, 

Thefe are noble occupations well worthy 
the attention of a rational creature^ and copi- 
ous enough in their feveral branches to en-* 
gage our attention incefTantly : if we had any 
vacancies we fhould not want means of filling 
them up with divertifement, for we could ga- 
ther materials of all forts from the feveral- ^t- 
mofpheres^and as thofe little particles, which 
repell fo ftrongly at a fmall diftance, would 
cohere as ftrongly if brought into contaA, 
we might praftife the mechanic arts, fabri- 
cate various machines and weave curious tcx* 

tures 
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Cures for our cntcftainipent ; but we have no 
ufc for thofe things and no leifure to throw 
iway upon trifles. Add to this the great 
agility and pliancy of our bodies, of which I 
have given you ocular demonftration, and our 
abfolute command over defire. Wc have none 
«f that fullenefs and perverfenefs which of- 
ten fets you mortals againft things in them- 
felves agreable : on the contrary we can turn 
defire on the moft infipid objedls^ or make 
thofc pleafant which naturally had nothing 
alluring, upon proper occafion if nothing 
more inviting or important fhould offer. I 
was as much pleafed in running thro thofe 
metamorphoies I fhowed you a little while 
ago as you could be in tlie novelty of the 
light, and could this inftant, if there were 
good reaibn for it, apply as eagerly to a game 
at pufli pin as any child of four years old. 
With all thefc advantages you may well con- 
ceive we have work enough before us to 
take up an eternity without wearinefs or fa- 
tiety. 

21. What then, fays I, are you to live for 
ever ia this vehicular ftate ? Not fo, anfwer- 
ed he, we are longevous but not eternal : yet 
we reckon burfelves immortal becaufe we do 
not look upon our departure as a death. Wc 
have not all the fame length of life allotted 
us, fome depart fooner^ others later, but wc 

1-4 all 
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all wear out our natural terms, having neither 
difeafes nor wounds nor deftruftive accidents 
among us; for the threads of bur texture, 
though extremely pliable, are of fo tough a 
nature that nothing can break them : when 
the appointed time comes^our vehicles, worn 
thin by age in ,fome particular part, fuddenly 
burft,and let loofe the enclofed fpirit. Thofe 
who have gone through the moft arduous and 
painfull trials below^ commonly go firft; next 
to them fuch as have died before their birth 
or in their tender infancy : but none were ever 
known to be advanced, for fo we term our 
departure, before they have entirely purged 
themfelves from all remains of their terrene 
concretions. By our thorough infight into 
nature we know afluredly that there is ftill 9 
third world beyond this, a world of purer 
love, ftrider harmony, higher capacities and 
more exalted happinefs than we now poffefs, 
replete with fpiritual fubftance wherein we 
fliall be abforbed : therefore inftead of con- 
doling we congratulate one another upon dif- 
covering flgns of an approaching diflblution. 
Neverthelefs being fo amply provided htv^^ 
we live perfeftly well fatisfied with our pre- 
fent condition, content to ftay here for ever 
if it fo pjeafed God, yet defirous and glad to 
be advanced upon receiving the fummons to 
^ higher ftation. 

22. You 
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22. You give mc, fays I, a moft inviting 
dcfcription of your fituation and way of life: 
methinks tis worth any pains I can take^ for 
the time I am ftill to grovel upon the earth 
below^to fit myfelf for a ftate fo abounding 
in Iburces of prefcnt enjoyment with fuch 
glorious expectations beyond. But fince you 
have mentioned converfation as one of your 
principal amufements, pray where do you 
find ypur company? I fuppofe they gather 
together in cities and we are here in fome re- 
mote defart out of the way of any road,' for 
I have not feen a foul bcfides yourfelf fince 
I could ufe my eyes. That is, fays he, be- 
caufe yoq have not made the full ufe of them. 
Put me out twenty now all on one fide and 
diredl them upon the f^me point : then look 
about ye and obferve what you can fee. 
Oh ! now I fee, fays I, a multitude of long 
lank bags flitting by me like ftiadows : but 
they all go the fame way. Have they any 
^ings ? for I proteft I cannot difcern. They 
whifk along fo nimbly I cannot get a diftinft 
view of them. And now I recoiled:, when 
you carried me to the ambrofial fountain 
you kept kicking behind you all the way, 
like a dab-chick in diving, with a pair of 
fprawling legs, one on each fide of me. But 
I cannot gucfs what you did with them : for 
though \ can fprawl out Ifgs too, I feel 

neither 
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neither ground to tread on nor water to pufli 
againft, and I am afraid to ftretch them out 
too far for fear of thofe plaguy rays of light 
knocking againfl my (hins. 

Thofe very rays, fkys he, fo formidable to 
you, are the fprings to convey us on all our 
journeys* Don't you know that in mills^ 
watches and other complicated machines, one 
power is made to produce various movc-f 
ments ? The ftream for inftance driving a 
throwing mill runs always direAly forward 
one way, yet the artift finds means of turn- 
ing this force laterally Gt obliquely or circu- 
larly upon any of the w;orks. In like m^n* 
ner we make a more fimple machine of our- 
fclves, for thrufting a leg againft fbme cor- 
pufcle of light^ we take any momentum wc 
pleafe therefrom and any diredlion witjhiin the 
compafs of a quadrant. You are fenfible it 
is expedient for our fpeed that we ihould take 
a very oblique diredtion^ making as fmall an 
angle as poflible with the line of the ray :. 
but as this muft ftill throw us away from it 
in time, we quickly find another ray on our, 
other fide from whence we take with another, 
leg a direction equally oblique but turned the 
contrary way. Thus we pafs along between 
two rays, one for right foot and tother for 
left, much in the fame manner as a Dutch- 
man fkating upon the ice. Our motion in-. 

deed 
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deed is a little ferpentiile^ but the rays being 
no more than one thoufandth of an inch a<- 
part, and we going about ten miles at a ilep 
when wc are in hafle^ this fmall undulation 
may well pafs for a right line. As the ether 
makes refiftance againft our light bodies, we 
throw out lengthways in the form of worms 
when we go forward^ and draw ourfelves out 
difh fafhion when we would flop. Oh pret- 
ty \ fays I. Be fo kind as teach me to fkate 
a tittle. I am loath to give you the trouble 
of lugging me always about like a beggar's 
brat. Be content, fays he, fince I don't 
grudge irhe trouble. Think with yourfelf 
how much time and dexterity is rcquifite to 
pradtife this art : for we muft give our touch*. 
es with the niceft cxadlnefs imaginable, the 
leaft miflake would carry us out of our courfe^ 
or throw us into the middle of thofe ftreams/ 
you found fo troublefome. Therefore this 
is the laft thing we learn to be perfect in : 
there are fome among us have been here 
thefe two hundred years and can fcarce 
waddle yet. 

Thofe who were bigots below, being al- 
ways ufed to leading ftrings, come on very 
flowly : they will let us carry them about 
where we pleafe and tell them any thing, but 
tis the hardeft matter in the world to get 
.them to help themfelves or try to find their 

feet. 
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feet. On the other hand the Knowals wont 

fubmit to be fhown any thing, fo they kick 

and cufF about at random and get themfelves 

tofled from ray to ray without ever learning 

a ftep. Tis well our vehicular flefh is of fo 

healing a temper, or they would be beaten to 

mummies before they had made any progrefs. 

Ay but, quoth I, you dont confider what an 

apt child I am, having brought my imagina<- 

tion and memory entire with me. Befides as 

I am a Search I (hall have the benefit of my 

own reafon and other people's experience too. 

No, no, fays he, I tell you the difficulty and 

danger of the attempt is greater than you 

apprehend. Are there no go-carts in this 

country? quoth 1. Do, nurfe Locke, get 

me one if there is fuch a thing to be had. 

You underftand the mechanic arts, and are 

there no wooden particles in the air of which 

you might make me a pretty one now? I 

would willingly learn to creep if I cannot 

run. Prithee, child, fays he, be patient : I 

never knew a Search urge things fo preflingly 

before. Befides there is another art neqef-* 

fary to qualify you for praftifing this : if you 

were now to take a ftrong impulfe with your 

foot^you would find yourfelf doubled in like 

a night cap, and your knee driven thro your 

body, would bump up againft your head^ 

therefore when we go to receive a ftroke we 

at 
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at the fame time give a rigidnefs to every 
fibre of our vehicle, which makes us com- 
padt like a body of fteel^and the whole of us 
moves together. 

I beg pardon, fays I, for my eagernefs : 
but if I muft not think of the praftice, may 
not I wifli to underftand the theory of your 
motions ? I took notice before that all the 
travellers I faw were pafling the fame way, and 
as the rays keep continually flowing from the 
Sun, I can eafily comprehend hpw you may 
fkate along them quite to the regions of the 
comets: but how do you contrive to get back 
again ? Can you ftrive againft the ftream, or 
fail like a fhip with the wind before the mafl?'. 
There is no occafion, fays he, for we never 
want favourable gales which way foever we 
are bound. Don't you confider that there flow 
rays from^ the.ftars too as well as from the fun, 
and as they come in all direftions we never 
fail to find fome or other of them that fit* 
our purpofe to a hair. But then, fays I, you 
muft go very flow, for their feeble impulfc 
cannot carry you near fo faft as the vigorous 
folar rays. Pardon me there, fays he : you 
know the inert force of matter^ by which a 
body would move on for ever with the fame 
fwiftnefs unlcfs flopped by fomething elfe, 
therefore thefe tranfverfe rays do not abate at 
all of their pace for their immenfe diftance 

from 
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from the ftar whcrcout they HTudd. You be- 
low fee the fun brighter than any other lu- 
minary becaufe more of his rays enter your 
eye together, but each ray taken fingly, 
whether of folar or ftcllar or culinary lights 
moves with the fame ftrength and velocity. 
Indeed the ftellar rays being wider afunder 
make our path a little more ferpentinc and 
our progrefs flower, but this is a trifling dif- 
ference not worth Taking notice of : and wc 
are obliged to be a little more circumfpedt in 
crofling the funs rays that we do not dafli a- 
gainfl: them. He then drew me a little afidc 
to a place where I could fee travellers hafting 
feveral ways by help of different rays : and 
it delighted me to admire how, though they 
went at a prodigious rate, they rAanaged 
with fuch amazing dexterity as never to touch 
the crofling flireams of light nor joftle one 
' another. 

23. While I was entertaining myfelf with 
this fpe£tacle, I heard my friend call out with 
a loud voice that almoft fl:unned me. Hola ! 
liere we are. Prefently there came up a ve- 
hicle that fl:ood and fl:ared at me wifl:fully as 
I did at him again : he then entered into 
clofe conference with Locke in the fentient 
language, after which he furveyed me a fe- 
cond time from top to toe, and having pe- 
rufed me as much as he liked I faw him 

ftrikc 
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ilrike his foot againft a folar ray, whiqh 
wafted him over to a ftellar, from whence he 
took a diredtion almoft at right angles with 
the former and was inftantly gone out of 
fight. Pray, fays I, who might that very 
curious gentleman be ? He (hould be a Search 
by his prying eye, but methinks he looks like 
% weak brother. He examined me all over 
fo ftridtly that if I had not heard you call to 
him I (hould have fufpedled he had fome de- 
fign upon us. So he has, fays Locke, but no 
bad one. You cannot know his face, he 
having been dead above a thoufand years ago^ 
but you have read his compofitions. He is 
Aulus Gellius author or rather colleftor of 
the Attic night's entertainment ; for having a 
very moderate capacity he could produce 
little of his own, but made it his bufincfs ta 
pick up and gather the fcraps of his oracle 
Favorinus : however as he was a diligent ho- 
neft creature we acknowledge- him for one of 
our line. You find him often quoted by the 
learned, for tho his writings contain nothing 
of much importance, yet fuch niinute matters 
as he has recorded are fometimes turned ta 
good ufe by others. I am glad of that, fays 
I, for the fake of my microfcope : for if I am 
not ufefull myfelf, I may be the caufe of 
other people's being ufefull. As induftry 
and exadtnefs, continued he, are his talents^ 
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wc put him upon employments here whereia 
thofe qualities only are rcquifite. He is now 
gone down to earth upon an errand of that 
fort for you. I thank him kindly, fays I : 
but what fervice can he do me there ? He 
cannot carry news of me to my family^ for 
you told me you could not make your fenti^ 
ent language understood by the living. No, 
fays Locke, tis a bufinefs relating to your 
own proper pcrfon. You have now no in- 
tercourfe with your body^ fo can leave no 
traces there of .all you do or fee s now be is 
gone to engrave traces of every particular in 
your fenfory with- a fine pencU or ftylc he 
will pick out of the air as he goes along ; 
for clfe when you awoke you would think 
you had flept found all night without any 
thing extraordinary happening to you. I 
gave him an exad account juft now of all 
that has pailed hitherto^ and fhall take care to 
fend down intelligence from time to time of 
what further fhall fall in our way. I hope, 
fays I, you will fupprefs what we have juft 
faid of the gentleman : he might have reafon 
to take it amifs that we have fpoken io 
freely of his charafter and performances, ef- 
pecially at the very time when he is doing 
us a friendly office. Never difturb yourfelf 
about that, fays my patron : we have none of 
that vanity clinging more or Icfs to all 

mortals. 
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mortals^ and which is the firft fpeck of ter-» 
teae concretion we endeavour to pick out of 
them is being the moft troublefome. We 
value ourfelves here not upon our talents but 
the application of them : natural infirmity 
and ihallownefs of capacity are no difgraces 
among us^ therefore he is not afhamed of 
having them nor will be offended with us for 
taking notice of them^ So I (hall fupprefs 
nothings neither will he, but you will find 
a complcater i^trrative of your journey than 
if you had pen jink and papet; to fet down 
everything as you go along. That pleafes me 
much, replied I, for I would not lofc a tittle 
of all the very remarkable occurrencies be* 
falling me here. 

' 24. But with your good leave, Mafter, I 
would beg your explanation of one or two 
particulars relating to this errand of my cou- 
fin Gellius. As I have my memory with me 
and adually remember all that has paffcd 
fince my arrival, cannot I fecolle<9: it again 
when I go back without troubling my coufin 
to write it down for me ? Then if I have 
brought away the tablet of my memory, what 
is there left for him to write upon ? And 
how can you or anybody fend him intelli- 
gence of my private thoughts ? Fll tell you, 
%s he, how the cafe flands. The human 
memory confifls of feveral membranes lined . 
Vol. II. M one 
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ene within another: the innermoft are fofteft 
and quickeil to take improflions 5 the oute0 
are tougher and more retentive. The for-^ 
mer ferve you for common occafions, as ia 
ordinary difcourfe where you only wapt jufl 
to remember what was faid laft till you havo 
given a proper anfwer and then forget i( again 
inflantly. This membrane being extremely 
pliant conforms readily to the impreffions in 
the others, which enables you to recoiled 
things recorded there many years ago. Now 
you have gotten only the innernioft pelli(:la 
of all here^ which anfwers your purpoie well 
enough while there is no outer ftamp to preia 
upon it; but when you come to have it 
fqueezed again into your old feofory^ your pron 
* fbnt traces would be quite fpioothed out, like 
a rumpled muilin upon being ironed, and all 
you know now vanifh like an idle tale^if our 
induftrious friend were not to work corre^ 
fpondent channels fitted exactly to receive 
them in the outer coats. So much for your 
two firft objections, the third you muft re* 
move yourfelf by telling me all your thoughts: 
we ihall have time enough to fend after hxix\$ 
fbr he is a little tedious in his motions and 
fcrupulouily exad : I warrant ye now be 
will be puzzling about H in the atmofphere 
a. whole day of vehicular time before he will 
%d a Ayle to his mind. 

25. But 
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25. But I cannot truft to any narrative you 
.will give me by voice, you may overlook or 
omit Something i I muft have it in the fen-- 
tknt language. Lack a day ! quoth I, you 
know very well I can't talk a fyllable in that« 
I know very well, fays he, on the contrary 
that you cannot help talking if you would 
never to fain : the whole art here lies in the 
bearer «id you may trail me for that. Come, 
hold jour head ftill and put out a paifr of ears 
below : I may have occaiion to fpeak to you 
at intervals. So faying he thruil out a couple 
of broad arms or rather flappers, fomething 
like the tails of Turkey fheej^ with which he 
^muffled up mj||head all round as with the 
hood of a great coat. I knew my bufinefs 
was only to ruminate on all that had pafT-* 
ed in my thoughts ftom my firft arrival, for 
he would fee) the ideas as they rofe. In this 
gnife he held me fome time, feeling and 
Speaking alternately in a kind of. dialogue 
wherein himfelf was the fole talker, after 

the follawing manner. »-Ay, but how did 

you feel yourfelf on firft withdrawing from 

your body ?- What were your firft fenfa- 

tiosis on coming here ? ' * What were your 
thoughts when you could hear me fpcak be- 
fore you had gotten your voice ? *-Hay 1 

Let's have that over again. Well, now I 

have your hiftory perfe6t enough. But I find 
M 2 . you 
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you have fome wifhes you were fhy of dif- 
clofing. Don't endeavour to conceal anything 
from me, you know I am your friend ; and 
befides,it would be in vain, for I (hould ferret 

you out.- Oh! You want to hear fome- 

fliing of your relations : and your wife is up- 
pcrmoft in your thoughts.— -I comniendyou 
however for thinking of your father and mo- 
ther, though they came hither whpn you was 
a little baby incapable of knowing them: 
aind your guardian and the others who took 
care of your education! They are all among us 
employed in ways fuited to their refpedtive 
charadlers and inclinations, No, you can- 
riot fee them : they are all a 4^ft way off di- 
fperfed up and down indifferent regions, for 
having but lately attained the art of. fkatin^ 
they are gone to make themfelves acquaint- 
ed with the country. Well, well, you 

fhall hear more of your dearee prefently. We 
feldom meet with husbands fo anxious about 
their wives, unlefs now and then a Search 
that has happened to match with one of the 

fame blood. Nonpariel ! Ay, fo they are 

all, either the beft or worft that ever man 

had. Yes, yes, I know (he was a Search : 

we all look upon her as fuch and bear her a 

brotherly affediion. We had very little 

trouble with her as (he brought few terrene 
concretions^ and thofe are in a great meafure 

cleared 
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cleared away as (he was very patient and de- 
firous to have them removed. Having a foft 
hand and great tendernefs of temper we ex- 
ploy her in picking out the fpots from 
prudes, demireps and ladies of fafliion who 
have lived in a continual round of genteel 
diverfions^ doing neither good nor harm. — - 
Ay, ay, (he would come to fee you with all 
her heart, but conlider fhe is but feven years 
old in this world and has not yet learned to 
go. But what would you fay now if I 
fliould carry you to vifit her ^ She plies clofc 
to her picking trade with fome of the fined 
aerial needles we can get for her, not above 
fiftjr^mues off, we may fkate there eafily up- 
on a couple of rays of Spica Virginis in two 

hours vehicular time. Nay, none of your 

coaxing and cajoling, your Pray Sirs and Do 
Sirs: when I offer a thing, I do it readily 

without needing to be prefTed. He then 

unmuffled and let me go : I durft not fpeak 
before for fear of putting him out of hu- 
mour, but now thought I might open, yet 
was forced to moderate my joy by his laft re- 
buke. So believing a fliort fpeech was beft. 
Thank ye, thank ye, fays I, dear kind patron : 
fhe was the mofl agreeable if not the mofl 
valuable gift heaven beflowed upon me be- 
low, and this offer is the moft acceptable I 
could have wifhecj. You have taken pains 

M 0^ for 
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for my good and inibruftion before, but this 
inftance fhows your benevolence here is ten^ 
der and indulgent as well as judicious. I 
' theu prefently ftretched out ^n arm for him 
to take me byV Hold, hold a moment, fays 
he, till I give you fome inftrudtioris for your 
condufl: upon this vifit* 

%6. We gave her an inkling fome time 
ago of your coming to vifit her in the ihades 
like another Orpheuis. Ever fince flie has 
taken it into her head to call herfelf Euri- 
dice, for we have our innocent fancies, alle- 
gories and fables here as well as you mor- 
tals. We were willing to hunwur her, fo 
ihe paflcs currently by that name and you 
muft mind to call her by none other. Oh I 
any thing, quoth I, that will pleafe her heft, 
Euridiee ! methinks tis a pretty name, and I 
am fure the real Euridice could not better 
deferve fuch a journey after her. In the next 
place, fays my inftrudlor, £be is net a woix^n 
here, fo you muft cohfider her as an intio^at^ 
friend, not as a wife. Let ua have no kif- 
fings nor embr^ngs, n^o raptures »or traiaf^ 
ports : remember your own diftindioa be-» 
tween love and fohdn^fs, and what I have 
told you already that we are here aU Ifan- 
geloi, therefore your love musft b© pure„ fe- 
date and angelical. 1*11 try my utmoft^ fitysi 
I, ta fetisfy you, and hope to fuece^di %he 

better 
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better bfecaufe I always efideavoured below 
to make my love as refined and Sentimental 
as pofflble^ And indeed I found no great 
difiEkulty in the,taik» for (be bad fo many 
aligelie qualities \then a woman that fbe was 
£t^ed to captivate tbe underftanding as well 
as the heart. But we wafte time : two long 
hodrs feem a tedious while. He then took 
hold of my arm and we went on fwimmingly 
after the rate of forty tho^fand mile$ in a red- 
nutfc of Parid's clock. He clafped me faft 
round the wrift^ nevertheleiis I clung round 
hia too like a drowning n>an to a bough. I 
ivai in high ipirits all the way^ as you may 
Aippefe^ mfore alert and joyful than on th^ 
pforning of ffiy wedding day> for in the lot*: 
lery of marriage there is always a hazard let 
jk man take, what care be can. I can give no 
account of all we met or pafled by^ for my 
l/^hote thoughts were taken, up with one ob- 
)^Qiyto that I had not a glance to fpare for 
an]}^ thing eHe. At length we flopped, and I 
Ibeheld a vehicle intent on picking out the 
4ro6 from another with a needle. My friend 
whufpered f6thethit)gto it in the fentient lan- 
glKegc^wken' Mlft^tly there (hot out the dear . 
wcEl; known face, not that Of the blooming 
Mde which enchsnted my youthful! eyes, 
but diat of the fdteAely chearfull' matron en« 
(deatffid byr eighteen' yeara cohabitation, when 

M4 we 
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we ufed to take fwcet counfel together upon 
the mcalures of our condud, the oeconomy 
of our affairs, the education of our children ; 
or remark to one another the growing feeds 
of fagacity appearing in their little contri- 
vances and prattle as they played around 

us. • 

27. My dear, dear Euridice, fays I, do I 
fee that face once more which ufed to be a 
continual feaft to mine eyes ! expreffive of a 
moft amiable and valuable charafter within, 
innocence, fweetnefs, fincerity, conftancy, 
penetration, judgement, difcretion, affability, 
politenefs, eafihefs, fprightlinefs : my plea- 
fure at home and my credit abroad. 1 never 
knew what a happy life was till you taught 
It me^ and have, neve^^ felt it compleatly fince 
your departure. Welcome, thrice welcome, 
fayis (he, to thefe happy manfions, my fin-* 
cereft, tenderefl, truefl, befl beloved friend. 
Hov/ happy is it we can thus meet without 
Fcfiedtion of having done any thing which 
might make one another unfit for this place f 
We lived in harmony and love, contented 
within ourfelves yet not forgetfuU of the du-* 
ties we owed to others, . delighted to pleafc 
each other even in trifles without negledling 
our more important concerns, enjoying the 
prefent moment but carefuU to enjoy it in 
fuch nxanner as might^ leave no remorfc bcn. 

• hind. 
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iind. Thanks to . you, my Euridicc, fays J, 
that I have no more to reflecl: upon with rtr 
morfe. Your fprightly temper gave mc 
ipirits enabling me to improve my faculties^ 
and your innocent gaiety taught me to make 
fome ufe of them by rendring me more fo- 
ciable and adtive. I hope to come here one 
diay with the lefs terrene concretion for hav- 
ing had the benefit of your company. You 
can fcarce have brought any here, you were 
all innocence and unreferved goodnefs. And 
indeed Ifee by the fcrene fatisfadtion in your 
countenance that you have nothing to trou- 
ble you. Oh ! how charmingly different 
does it look from that I faw laft in convul- 
fions and agonies ! 

Name them not, my Search, fays fhe: the a- 
venues of death were grievous, befet with pains, 
reftleffnefs and regrets at leaving my hufband 
and children: but they quickly end in a quiet 
fleep, from whence we awake to new life and 
enjoyment. Every thing is new to us^ yet no- 
thing appears ftrange^ becaufe we remember 
pothing of our former fcenes. We foon dif* 
cover that we are in a focietjr and it is not 
long before we learn to converfe among 
thenl. By means of our fentient language^ 
which your friend tells me you do not un- 
derftand, we quickly receive information of 
what we have been, what we have done^and 

what 
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whit we have gone thro : ftnd believe m6p 

my Orphy, (your friend will permit ihe to 

cdl you fo)^ the troubles we hive, undergone 

appear as nothing m compariibn of the 

i^atc they lead into. We have here an in^ 

finite viariety of enjoyments withdat zay 

thing to diilorb us except the drofs} we bifing 

from below, and tho the clctadbg it away bs 

painfull we fubmit gladly for the greater 

fapplenefs of our limbs and consmaod of otor 

, faculties we have upon getting rid of it« The 

people of this country -are univerfally oblige 

ing and benevolent : every body is hdpfall 

to me, and I have the pleafure of beii^ heip4 

full to others. Though I am yet as a. child 

unable to ftir they carry me about whercvef 

I deiire^ fo I make vifits tnorc entertadning 

and improving than thofe meerly hanrtlefs ostet 

lu&dtD.make below: for inflead of drefs 

and trifi^ the difcomrfe runs upon tht charaC'>« 

ters and occupations of the inhabitants hat^ 

the quickeft and eaiiefi methods df pkking 

out terrene concretions^ the intelligences coin 

tinaaUy received from earth, the crea«arei^ 

prockid:ions and hifloriesr^of the other plan^tsi 

and in foch sui ample fidkl we alwar^s find 

fome thing new, in«(reftmg^ and inftruSire; 

Your converfadon has ppepa^ed; me: for a te* 

IcQi of the deeper fciences. I can attend to lee-» 

tores of phikx&)phy upon the Id^ov of n^dturei 

the 
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thecovurfes of the planets^ the varkyus parti«- 
clea of ^, the comqiixtures of etherial fiuids^ 
the fyftems of Providence and the glorious 
Attributes of God. O Search ! could yott 
difcern thefe Attributes as fully as they are 
diicemed here^ you would always fear but 
pever be afraid of him, you would look upcm 
iiis cofnmauds as advices kindly given for 
your intereft^ you would poiTefs a fure and 
glowing hope which would prove a iheath \o 
ft&Y natural evil and an effe^ual bar againf^ 
py^ny moral eviU But with all thefe engage- 
ments you may well think I have no tempta- 
tions to the vapours, no vacant or in%id 
tmei nor had I more than one thing to wifli^ 
and am thankful! it is now granted me dra 
bvt for a moment. Heaven fend it may be 
granted me one time or other for a Icmg^ long 
(t)ntinttance« 

Amen» ^tntv^ fays I, may we meet in fach 
bftppifie& as you have given nie the idea of^ 
Ojcver to part again. Your remembrance is 
wy continual fdiace from morning to night? 
the image of my Riddy goes with me into 
cofi^ny, attends me in buiinefs; enter-* 
tow mc in my waJks and iteals in upon my 
ftwii^. Heaven made us the principal int 
ftnamcnts ef one anothers happinefs upon 
(arth«. and I think the profpeA or even pof-« 
fibiHty of our being fo again adds to my di« 

ligencc 
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ligcnce in the profecution of thofc duties 
that lead to a better ftate. It was with that 
view, fays (he, I fuggeftcd the thought. You 
know I always wifhed your good moft ar- 
dently and cordially : the fame defire pbf- 
feffcs me ftill^ and dire<Ss me in employing 
the few moments we.have together. While 
the thought of Riddy does yoii any real fer* 
vice^ indulge it; but let it not interfere to in- 
terrupt you in any thing you ought to do: 
You call me yours and I call you mine, but 
we were only lent, not given, to one another,- 
as we now find by fad experience. There-* 
fore your only chance of having the loan re- 
turned is by making yourfelf agreable to the 
lender. For know, Orphy, that our works 
follow us, not indeed in themfelves but in 
their certain confequences. We rife with 
different talents and capacities according as 
our little bodies have been formed and 
fafliipned in the mould wherein they have 
lain enclofed. You cannot know diredtly 
what tStdi your outward adtions will have 
upon'the growing foetus within you, but the 
fame power which gave laws to man, efta- 
bliflied likewifc thofe of nature and has made 
them both fo to , correfpond^ that while you 
fulfill your duty^ you will uhknowingly fur- 
nifh yourfelf with powers for your ufe and 
enjoyment hereafter. Therefore ferve God 

by 
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by doing fervicc to his creatures : endeavour 
to make fuch acquifitions as will be moil 
ufefull to thenar, for thofe will be moft ufefull 
to your own main purpofe 5 nor fuiFer any 
fond indulgence to retard you in compleat- 
ing the remainder of that work you have ftill 
to do. 

My kind benefaftrefs, fays I, you were 
born to do me folid good as well as to give 
me delight. Your advice was never wanting 
if at any time I happened to forget myfelf. 
Your example taught me to be more oblig- 
ing and tender to. others. You encouraged 
and aflifted me in any thing laudable and be- 
coming a reafonable creature. The happi- 
nefe conveyed me by your means was one 
topic of my thankfgivings, and I ufed to join 
more heartily in the public prayers as know- 
ing that Riddy was one of the congregation. 
Shall then the remembrance of my Riddy do 
me a prejudice when fhe herfclf was incapa- 
ble of doing any ? Your lofs was a heavy 
and grievous ftroke upon me, but I ftrove 
and ftruggled rather to thank heaven for the 
gracious loan I had had, than to repine at its 
being withdrawn. I then reflected it was not 
wholly withdrawn, for I beheld your like- 
nefs in your two ' girls and began to call 
about how I might exert my love for you in 
my cares and contrivances for the benefit of 

your 
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your children. I ftill call them yours; for I 
love them better in that light than while I 
coniider them only as my own. They m** 
fwer my carea: a$ I could wiih^and the poor 
things do vy hat' they can to repay them by 
their obfervance and tQodernefs : but noN> 
thing upon earth can fully compenfate fov 
the want of you. 

28. I hear very good accounts of j?oat 

girlst fays ihi^, for I call them yours for the 

fame reafon you call them mine. Somebody 

or other in ^the neighbourhood is going down 

continually, and I told you we were very fo- 

Ciable, Q> fcarpe a day pafTes but I hear of you 

all«^ It is one pf our amu&ments to comm»^ 

nicate all the good news we can pick up of 

each other's friends and relations : but ill newo 

quickly. fl:agnates> for we have no tafte for. 

fcandal nor are we foUicitous to enquire after 

things we cannot remedy. Unlefs when anjr 

one recovers from his evil courfes, for thea 

we haye them all difplayed to us in full co*-. 

lours^ and you cannot imagine what congrar?^ 

tulations there are among us upon fuch oc^ 

caiions : there, is more joy for a while thaa 

over ninety and nine.juft perfons who needed; 

no repentance. I hope, fays I, your childreo^ 

will never deviate into thofe bye paths which 

rnuil be trodden before they can give that . 

extraordinary joy : you will be better pleafed 

with 
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with tlic continual calm fatisfafHon of hear- 
ing they perfevere in the road you have fet 
dbem into. Undoubtedly, fays fhe, for you 
know we always ufed ourfelves to prefer % 
hfting complacence of mind before a fudden 
tranfpcMTt* But iince it ha« been known }^u 
were to come here, nobody would tell me 
a wiMrd of our family, for they faid they 
woald not anticipate the pleafure I {hould 
fwei¥« in hearing the relation from your** 
iell. 

' But how in the name of goodncfs, fajrs T, 
eould they know that ? for my good patron 
l/>ek6 ha$ told me that my journey was ex<« 
tr^Mrdinary^ and did not depend upon natural 
eaufes by which they might inveftigate it. 
No matter for that, fays (he: you don't 
know wh^t difcoverie$ our people can make 
by their underAanding the fentient languttge : 
they can difeern your fecret thoughts and 
motives better than you can yourfelves, and 
kno^ by the Aate of your imagination *what 
future imaginations it will produce. When 
]^u "mentioned me in your argument upon 
the imcttftnefs of defire in your chapter on 
Satisfaition^they forefaw you would never be 
quiet till you had contrived one way or other 
to have feme con verfe with me. So I know 
nothing of your hiftory for that two years and 
ahalf. 

Why, 
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Why, fays I, it has run much in the fame 
tcnour witb that you have already been in- 
formed of. Your girls go on in fuch im-* 
provemonts as I can give or procure for them, 
and in forming their charajfters to make them- 
felves ufefull and agreable though in. different 
ways. Serena has the mpdeft brow, the flex- 
ible neck, attentive eye and true countenance 
of a Search, Sparkler, you know, we ufed 
to call little Mamma, arid flie ftill preferves 
your likenefs : the fame fprightly look, .the 
fame lively adiion and the fame inoffeniive 
archnefs of tongue, I would inftrudt them 
in the foundations of religion and morality^ 
but my notions are fo abflraAed that^ though 
they may do tolerably for myfelfi they are 
unfit for common ufe. When I aft like other 
people it is feldom upon the fame grounds, 
my principles are fo felfifh I dare not own 
them ; even virtue with me is felf-intereft, 
fbr 1 endeavour to pradtife it, not becaufe I 
muft, nor becaufe I ought, nor becaufe it 
is good in itfelf, nor to gain credit or efcape 
cenfure of others, but becaufe I believe it 
the fureft way to procure my own' advantage. 
So I fcarce ever give them any documents, 
but as I am much with them, attend to their 
prattle^ and endeavour to lead their thoughts 
gently into fuch trains as may tend to their 
improvement. If they let drop any incon- 

. fiilencies 



7 
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fiAencies I take notice of them with a fmil'- 
ing air ; if they coniider a thing partially I 
turn it about for them in various lights, and 
by fhort obfervations^ iimilies and examples 
appoiite to the occafion^ I ftrive infeniibly to 
make their reafonings juft and conneifted, 
their views clear and full, their aims directed 
rather to the ufefull than the fhowy; and 
not fo much to teach as fhow them how to 
ftrike out lights for themfelves. As they de- 
light in figure and allegory I tell them the 
family arms of the Searches are a microfcope 
and a balance, with a bit of gold in one fcale 
outweighing a gaudy plume of feathers in 
the other, in a field of natural green inter- 
fperfed with common flowers, and a bee ex«- 
trafting honey from any that falls in his Way : 
the motto for the men^Eflc quam videri. To 
be than to appear, and for the women. Be 
merry and wife. That the Knowal arms are 
a concave mirror placed near the eye to fee 
itfelf in, and an inverted telefcope to look at 
everything elfe, upon a brazen fliield orna- 
mented with butterflies and trophies of vic- 
tory : the male motto, Veni, vidi, vici, I 
came, I faw, I conquered, the female, None 
fo pretty. 

With thefe little helps your girls have ac- 
quired for themfelves as much foundnefs of 
judgement and confideratenefs of thought as 
*^ Vol. IL N w^y 
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may content a parent. They carry an unaf- 
fe<^ed openefs and gaiety upCA their cauote- 
nance^ a watchfull ohfervance and difcretion 
in their hearts. They have juil fentiments 
of their Maker efleeming him as their fole 
^benefador, as an indulgent but not fond pa- 
rent^' who gives his commands for their be- 
nefit but will not fuffer them to be difobeycd 
with impunity. They are qarefull to remem- 
ber his bleflings with thankfgiving, perliiad- 
ed that every evil terminates ultimately in 
ibme good ; aiUduous not fcrupuloua in their 
devotions^ ftrid not fuperftitious in their re- 
Jigion. They can fympathizc isrilh the dif- 
trefied, rejoice finccrely with the profperous, 
and are glad to afilft in any good ofiice with^ 
in their power. They can conform their 
«.minds readily to the circumftances of their 
:fituation, pafs whole winter months with me 
:alone in a retired country without vapours or 
difcontent or hankering after company and 
:then enter into all the innocent diverfions^ of 
-the town without being fond of any ; can 
find refourccs in themfelves without cards, or 
plays or foreign aids, or can enjoy the bufy 
world without being enflaved by it. 

You delight my heart, fays ihe, with this 
-charming account of my babes : their wel- 
fare makes one of my joys in this placc^ and 
it is no fmall comfort to refled): that I have 

done 
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done my poor endeavoufis towards fetting 
them int6 the right way that leads hither. 
God grant they may perfeVere in it to the 
ljuft,and efcape every inordinate paffion and 
evil habit that might fix a terrene concfef ion 
tipon them* Thofe foul remains of our foN 
mer ftatc> my Search, are exceeding trou- 
blefomeiand a long while before yft get en*- 
tirely rid of them 1 in the mean time they 
•provt grievoua hindrances to us in All our 
opewtioii^ both of body and mind. But I 
have ftill one anxiety for my children r as 
they are n^w women grofvn they may proba- 
bly e'er long come into other hands 5 and 
what changes that may make in their tenour 
of life and condu<a cannot be forefeen. Thig> 
my Riddy^ fays I, is my greateft difficulty t 
I cjannot help them fo well as I would, my 
knowledge lying more among books than 
mefl. Never did I want my Riddy more than 
at this Jnndture : you could have affifted me 
with yoiir counfels: your converfe would 
have giv*in a freer iffue to my own thoughts. 
Bui I mJft* you every day at home and abroad^ 
in btifittefe and in amufement, in my trou^ 
bles itiA my fucceiTes. O! that it were per-- 
mitted to take you down with me to make a 
pdradife agiin upon earth ! O I that I might 
aeeon^pany you here in your improving vifits, 
iCKfid you in your le&ures and learn of yoti 
-^-JiY. • N 2 the 
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the fciefices I ufcd to teach! The laws of 
this place ky a fcvere reftraint upon the fond- 
nefs pf love, a love pure and innocent, like 
that David bare Jonathan, fqrpafling the love 
of women. My rigid tutor here has forbid 
"me one civil falute : am I not allowed to take 
your hand, whofe foft touch ufed to ileal a 
thrilling joy into my heart ? 

At this the dear eyes feemed ready to over- 
flow with tears of joy and love. There came 
out a taper arm aiid pretty hand having on 
one. of the fingers the . femblance of our 
wedding ring, that pledge of our. plighted 
troth arid feal of our union, I fhot forth 
half a dozen eager arms to take hold of it : 
and now perhaps had inftantly grafped it fo 
faft that nothing could have parted us with- 
out difruption of our vehicles, and perhaps 
the courfe of fate had been broken, had not 
that fevere, relentlefs pedagogue, that hard 
hearted old batchelor, Locke, who never 
knew the tendernefs of love, been too nim- 
ble for me. For he darted out a great brawny 
arm and mutton fift with which he catched 
up the fkin of my vehicle, as one catches up 
a dog by the nape of his neck, and away we 
flew with incredible fwiftnefs. 

29. As foon as he let me go I began to 
lament and expoflulate after a wofuU rate. 
Prithee, fays he, don't pretend to be angry. 

with 
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with me when you were to blame yourfdf. 
Did not you promiieme to be more diicreet ? 
to make your love pure and angelical ? in-^ 
ftead of that ypu have burft out into all the 
flames and raptures of an earthly paflion. I 
told you we. employ our paifions here as 
fervants, but never let them become our ma- 
ilers nor flip a moment out of the hand of 
reafon :. for the very beft of them is not to 
be. trufl:ed. An injudicious love often has the 
cffedt of malice. What a wiCh was thcrc^ to 
<:arry her back with you ! Was that your 
Idndnefe to wifli her groveling again in the 
•filthy mire of earth, liable to womanifli fears, 
bodily difl:empers^ infirmities of old age and 
.the hazard of being difabled from ever re- 
gaining thefe blifsfull feats ? Then you don't 
.confider what an injury you were doing her 
M I had not prevented you : we have almoft 
"cleared her of her concretions, the only one 
remaining was a little too much fondnefs for 
you, ^id this you would have fixed deeper 
in her again by your indifcretion. Did not 
you obferve her fwimming eyes which fliow- 
^d a womanish weaknefs fl:ealing upon her ? 
-I flaoji cprrefted, good Mafter, fays I, and 
am convinced you favoured my wi(hes moft 
when you feemed mofl: to thwart them : for 
I would not do her a prejudice, no not the 
leaft momentary hurt^ for all the pleafure^ in 
. N 3 .the 
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.the world. But what muft the dear creature 
think of me for leaving her fo abruptly ? 
Never trouble yourfelf about that, fays he 5 
ihe iaw plainly enotigh you . could not help 
it^ and before this time is fenfible I aAed 
kindly : ihe would prefently recover hef-fdf 
and go again tocher needleworks. Do you 
apply yourfelf to improve the ftate of your 
own mind: the news oi that will be the 
greateft pleafure you are now capable of 
giving her, and the purer you come up 
the fooner yon will be fit for her comr 
pany. i perceive you have ftore of con** 
cretions about you and to them were ow- 
ing your intemperancies 2 we ihall have 
fome work with you when you return and 
you muft undergo fome difcipline. Do, my 
boy, while upon eatth,--\— ftrive to leffen 
the need of it as much as poffible. Take 
my word for it, the praftice of virtue, 
' the moderation of all your defires and vi- 
gilance againft evil habits, will fave you a 
great deal of inconvenience, vexation and 
> felf-reproach l^ and by. But I muft leave 
you a moment to fend the particulars of 
our laft adventufg to GeDius* I fee no- 
body within call^eoming down. I fhall find 
fomefbody or other before I have gone five 
hundred miles. Ill be with you again 
prefently. 

30. Being 
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30. Being left alone iny thoughts ran 
^ain upon the dear objcd of my wifhes. I 
endeavoured to moderate my fondnefs with as 
much care as poflible^ yet perhaps indulged 
it a little too freely. While I was in this 
amufemenC I felt myfelf on a fudden feized 
all over by ibmething hard^rough and fcorch-*, 
ing» a hundred cords feemed to wring me 
round, a thoufand points mick into my ile(hy 
and I feh rough teeth grinding upon my ikin. 
Ideas of refentment, cruelty, avarice, injuf- 
ticc, lewdne&, debauchery, blafphemy, ter- 
ror, ihame, regret and defpair^ poured upon 
my imagination and pierced me to the very 
foul. I found myfelf tempted to all kinds of 
wickednels, to fnatch the bread from the hun- 
gry, tear out the bowels of children, pluck 
out the eyes of my dearcft friends, dafli out 
my own brains againft a (lone, wallow in all 
the impurities of a brothel, rebell againft the 
throne of heaven and worship the devil. I 
ftruggled^with all my powers of body and 
mind, to deliver myfelf from my diftreflfes in. 
both^ and call up ideas oppofite to thofe 
that opprefled me. Upon the firft effort I. 
found myfelf relieved, the caufe of my griev- 
ances was removed, but tho I was free from, 
pain, it left a ilrange difmay and uneaiinefs 
• upon my mind. My good friend came up 
iaftantly to me. What's the matter? fays 
N 4 . he. 
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he, you feem all over agitation and difbrden 
God blefs mc ! fays I, I never was in fuch a 
taking in all my lives. All pain, fmart and 
burnings virithout, rage, horror, anxiety, dc- 
fpair and torment within. Sore thefe are not 
£ts occafioned by the terrene concretions. 
Heaven fave me from any more returns of 
them: I would not undergo fuch another 
moment for all the pleafures in the univericu 
No, no, fays he, thank heaven your concre- 
tions are not fo bad as that. Oh! now I fee it« 
Look yonder : there is the enemy that has done 
you all this mifchief. I looi^ed the way he 
pointed and faw a black bottled fpider as 
big as myfelf, fprawling and cuffing with his 
nafly claws againft three or four vehicles who 
thrufl out arms as long again as ufual to puih 
him away : however, they managed hira 
pretty eafily and drove him before them to 
fome ilellar rays that pointed diredlly down 
to earth. Pray, fays T, what hideous mon* 
fter ig that ? The very fight of him^tho^far 
ofl^ makes me fhudder and almoft renews the 
pains I fuffered from him. That, fays he, is 
one of thofe wretched vehicles I told you of 
before ; his name while upon earth was Ce- 
far Borgia. I don't know how he came to 
ftroU up here from the regions of darknefs, for 
they very rarely appear among us* Rarely, 

fays 
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fays ly is too often : I (hall be afraid of them 
as long as I ftay here. 

My dear good friend, pray never leave me 
alone again. Don't be frighted, child, fays 
he : we feldom fee them ; they are afraidof 
the rays of light which they know not how 
to deal with cleverly, and when they do 
come they never meddle with us : nor would 
he with you if you had followed my pre- 
cepts; I am confident now that the moment 
my back was turned you gave loofe to your 
paffion again, for he would never have dared 
touch you if he had not obferved you under 
fome impotence of mind. Therefore for the 
future keep your defires in order, your reafon 
found, your mind pure; and you may defy 
the devil and all his imps. But how, fays I» 
could he overfpread my imagination with fuch 
a dreadfull cloud of foul thoughts which 
never entered th^e before? There, fays 
Locke, you had a fpecimen of the fenticnt 
language : I am forry you took your firft leC- 
fon under fo bad a mafter. By applying 
himfelf clofc on all fides of you he threw in 
his own fentiments : twas well you exerted 
yourfelf in raifing up contrary fentiments-, 
that made him glad to quit you immediately, 
for thofe evil fpirits feel an envy againft every 
thing better than themfelves which encreafes 
their torment. Heaven defend me, fays I, 

from 
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from the venom of thcfc %idcr3. The drt ad 
and remembrance of it hangs iiill upon me. 
I have no command of my thoughts. I ihall 
never be myfelf again. Come^ iays hc^ let 
us try what a fecond leflbn under a gentler 
mafter will do. We'll endeavour to cure you 
in the fame' way by which you were hurt; 
Come, flatten your fide a little Aat we may 
have as large a contadt as poflible. He then 
applied himfelf clofe to my fide, and tho' I 
could difcern nothing diftindly for want of 
fkill in the language, I felt fuch a general 
gleam of piety, found reafon, benevolence; 
courage, temperance, cheerfulnefs, quiet and 
fatisfa(ftion^ fpread over my imagination^ as 
diflipated all my troubles and reflored me 
perfedly to myfelf again. Thaiik ye, fays I, 
incomparable mafter, I find you can affift, in^ 
ftrud, reprove, footh and every thing juft as 
is proper. This is an excellent language 
when fpoken by a good orator : would I 
could learn to talk like you, or at leafl: to un- 
derftand your eloquence compleatly fo as to 
let none of it fall to the ground. 

3 1 . But now I have the fpirit of fobricty 
upon me, with your permiffion I would fain 
receive fome inftru£tions which might pre-/ 
yent thofe miftakes that occaiioned my faiU 
ing in it before. I have always been told 
that love was a virtue, and tho this be under- 

ftood 
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ftpod in the firft place of a general beaevo-. 
Icnce to all rational creatures, yet I never 
lu^ew we wore reftrained from fixing a larger 
portion of it upon fome particular objects. 
Huibands love your wives, is one precept of 
theGoTpel, and all the Searches of name havti 
recommended an aiFedion to our relations, 
friends and benefedtors. I know this is beft 
exerted in doing them fervice while they aro^ 
with u$ : but are we to forget them as fooa 
a$ they are gone out of our fight I or how 
are we to diftinguifh the virtue from the pa^ 
fion of love, fo as to retain the one without 
tpuching upon^fhe other ? Truly, fays he, I 
am not fo well qualified to defcant upon that 
particular branch of love which I know you 
are mofl follicitous to underfland, having 
never had experience of it myfelf. I v^ill 
only fay this, that true love of any kind for-* 
bears every thing detrimental to the party be- 
loved, and never urges to things inconfiflent 
with the interefls of any other kind. But 
there is Plato yonder, virho having compofed 
limorous fonnets in his younger days, knows 
more of that fubjed than me j and as he has 
a lively imagination, will talk to you in a 
manner more fuitable to your own turn. I 
can carry you to him if you will : he is not a 
vaft way off, we may be with him foon pro- 
vided we make hafte. I fliall be very much 
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obliged to you, fays I, for the favour: I long 
lo fee that venerable founder of the Academy. 
Don't exped, fays he, to fee a formal old 
doctor in him : he lived fo long at the oourt 
of Syracufe in intimate familtiarity with the 
king and minifters there that he i$ quite a 
fine gentleman. 

32. Pray, fays I, is it neceffary we (hould 
travel fo faft as we have done in our journeys 
hitherto ? As my time here is to be (hort I 
would willingly make the moft of itj and not 
lofe the benefit of your converfation upon the 
way : but though I tried feveral times to 
talk to you I could not hear myfelf fpeak f 
for we outftripped the vibrations . of etlttr 
conveying the found: I Aippofe anybody a 
mile behind might have heard me plainly, 
for I took notice that the paffengers fboie* 
times called to one another as they went a^ 
long. You miftake the cafe, fays he, for 
we never travelled fo faft as the rays we went 
upon, and Newton has told you that the 
vibrations of ether overtake the light. The 
truth is that you did not fpeak when you 
fancied yourfelf talking, for the fwiftnefs of 
our motion^ caufing a draught of ethen agaioft 
your fides, hindred the play of yOur vocal fi- 
bres, juft as a man riding a race hdrfc finds 
his breath flopped by the wind. .As we have 
gotten a ftronger tone to our fibres by exier- 
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cife, we can mak(5 ourfelves heard notwith- 
ftanding : and fo perhaps may you too if wc 
abate a little of .our pace, but then you muft 
exert yourfclf as if you were hallooing to 
fomebody at a diftance. He then took me 
by the hand and we went on at a lefs violent 
rate than before. 

33. As we proceeded I began to try my 
talent at vociferation^ wherein I found the 
more difficulty for having never been ufed to 
fpeak in public, and perhaps had not fuc- 
cccded at all had I not been converfant with 
fomc deaf and inattentive people below who 
ibrced me to prepare myfelf for this exercife^ 
which though laborious and painfull for the 
.time left no fatigue or yain^«ttnefs the mo- 
ment I defified : however I made (hift to be 
heard juft enough for him to comprehend 
my meaning. After apologizing for the cu- 
riofity natural to the Searches which his good- 
jiefs hitherto had encouraged me to indulge, 
I begged to know where lay thofe regions of 
darknefs wherein he faid the unhappy vehi- 
x^les refided. In the pores and caverns of 
earths, fays he, or the atmofpheres furround- 
ing them. For the foggy va^urs^ abounding 
there, a little ftupify their faculties and make 
them lefs fenfible of their torments. When 
they rife above ground they keep in the noc- 
turnal hemi^here, and if by great chapce 

they 
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they mount up into ether, it is always along 
the (hadowy cone of niglit, which leaving 
them expofed to the thick folar efiulg&nce^ 
ihey are buffetted about not knowing which 
' way to go^ until fome of us drive them down 
again. Pray^ fays I, are they made like 
other vehicles ? Exaftly, fays he, And hive 
tht fame natural powers and faculties that 
we pofTefs, for nature defigned us all for thfc 
occupations and enjoyments of this delighf^- 
full country: but they have debilitated 
themfelves by the vaft quantity of terrene 
concretions worked into theni. For thefe 
grofs particles of heterogeneous matter prick 
their fleih inceiTantly like fo many needles^ 
feel like worms boring into their vitals, ob-*. 
ftrudt their circulation thereby raifing fever- 
i(h fcorchings^ and diftort their imagination, 
laying it open to all unruly paiEons and 
rendring it incafpable of a pleafing or a com* 
fortable thought. Imagine only with your- 
felf what a man muft fuffer who ifaould have 
thorns buried all over in bis body, worms 
gnawing his entrails, the foulnefs of a diftena* 
per filling his fleih with burning heats and 
his head with *toelancholy, frightfuU phan- 
toms and horror. Terrible indeed ! fays \. 
But you told me that our vehicles lie enclofed 
in our mortal bodies t how comes it they do 
not feel inconveniences from their concre^ • 
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tions while alire ? So they Aoy fays he, fome-' 
wtitnes in the mental part: but I told you 
likewiie that the vehicle, while encloied in 
the body^ can exercife its functions onljr 
where it communicates with ibme nerve of 
the outer machine^ the reft is covered and 
kept motionlefs by the grofs body whereto it 
adheres. Bat when the percipient ibul (to 
life your words) comes out naked and begins 
to eiert all her powers without external im- 
pediment^ at every motion fhe makes (he finds 
the iharp concretions ftanding cruelly in her 
way.. Juft as a child in the womb might 
bear a load of phlegm upon the lungs with-" 
out inconvenience^ but immediately upon 
birth when the lungs began toplay,it would 
give great pain and trouble. And as volition 
never ceafes working they never ceafe being 
tormented: fb' that the boring worm dieth 
not and the feverifh fire is not quenched. 
You may remember I told you we abounded 
in dcfires but had no wants : their defires are 
all wants. .They are reftlefs and impetuous 
but never fatisfied, always eager in adion but 
to no purpofe, perpetually flying from one 
evil into another as bad. . Add' to this that 
inftead of alleviating one another's miferies 
they ftrive to encreafe them : continually in 
broils and quarrels, a(3:uated folely by envy, 
'fpite and rancour; melanclioly and diftraift- • 
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cd with their own thoughts when alone, teaz* 
cd, abufed and plagued in one another's com* 
pany. Do you never, fays I, try to deliver 
them from their concretions ? It has been tri- 
ccl, fays he, but without efFeft: for there is 
no poflibility of removing a moral concretion 
unlefs the patient will do fomething to help 
himfelf, we can only open the fibres with our 
needles to give it^ paflage, but he muft dif- 
charge it at the aperture by an effort of his 
own* But thefe poor creatures arc fo per- 
verfe they fight and ftruggle againft us when- 
ever we go to affift them : fb we are forced 
to abandon them to their wretched fate« 
Does not the thought of their miferable con- 
dition, fays I, ftir up a compaflion in you 
fometimes that abates your enjoyments? I 
told you before, fays he, we never fuffer any 
pafiion, not even love or pity, to intrude up- 
on us without leave : when there is room for 
any relief to the diftreffed^ we can raife a 
ftrong fentiment of compaflion to invigorate 
cur endeavours in adminiftring it, but when 
we know compaflion is wholly unavailing, 
produdtive of no good to others but of un- 
eafmefs to ourfelves, we can utterly throw it 
afide as a weaknefs. Happy temper 1 fays I.. 
But fince I have not attained it permit me to 
hope that, as you fay thefe wretches have a 
continual burning fever upon them,, the vio-. 
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Jence of that will in time unhinge their con- 
ilitution and deliver them from this loathfome 
prifon. That cannot be, fays, he. I have 
told you already that the threads of our com- 
pofition arc fo ftrongly Ipun^ nothing can dif- 
folve them before they wear away of them- 
felves at the appointed time : outward acci- 
. dents may hurt, inward foulneiTes diftcnd, dif* 
tempers may diforder, but none of them can 
4eftroy us. 

.. 34. What then, fays I, is their mifery e- 
jternal ? for I. remember you faid the difrup- 
tion of a vehicle was never known before all 
concretions were entirely purged away. 
That is a points fays he, which I cannot re- 
folre you with certainty. There ire dif- 
ferent opinions among us, none founded upon 
experience of fails: for as we avoid all in- 
tercourfe with them we know not whether 
their numbers lellen or no. I can only fay 
their continuance in this condition is very 
long, at leafl feventeen hundred years, for it 
was but t'other day that Nero was fcen here 
kicking among the iblar rays^trying to raife a 
combuftion by throwing them againft one 
another and fo to fet the world on fire. But 
divines generally hold the affirmative. Some 
heretical dodlors maintain that they will be 
advanced as well , as ourfelves after a certain 
period: for they fay the difruption of our 
Vol. II. O vehicles 
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vehicles never happening before an entire 
clearance of the concretions is at moft only 
a negative proof of the contrary, and they do 
not imagine that any material compofition is 
made to laft for ever. Many of the philofo-- 
phers fuppofe they will be reinftated in mor- 
tal bodies, wherein the diftempercd parts 
being kept quiet and motionlcfs, the old con- 
cretions will work out of themfelve^and they 
will return pure if they do not contrail new 
ones by their ill conduft. However the 
truth be, their prefent condition is the fame 
to them as if it were eternal, for they have 
ho profpeft or notion of any deliverance, fb 
. have not the leaft glimpfe of hope,, that laft 
refuge of mortals and cordial for every trou- 
ble. 

2,^. What principles then, fays I, do your 
difputants build upon, fincethey have not the 
foundation of fafts? The Divine Attributes^ 
fays he, the only foundation for our reafon- 
ings upon matters where experience -jifFords 
us no lights to dired: them. Pray, fays I, if I 
may be fo bold, how do the maintainers of the 
affirmative reconcile their opinion with the 
divine goodnefs and mercy? The cou'nfels 
of God, fays he, are unfearchable, even to the 
moft intelligent of creatures, and his Attri- 
butes incomprehenfible. We agree unani- 
moufly that God is equal in his dealings and 

righteous 



righteous in all his ways> that his goodnefs id 
infinite and his mercy over all his works : 
itevertheleTs we are feniible that we are not 
competent judges to determine precifely what 
belongs to equity* goodnefs and mercy* Yet 
^us much we afilire ourfelves of^ that the pur- 
pofes of God never terminate ultimately ia 
evil^ neither dots he puni(h in anger nor un-* 
lefs for fame greater good to refult therefrom^ 
Perhaps we ftiould grow remifs and thought- 
lefs in thefe fcenes of continual eafe and de^^ 
light.if we had not thofc difmal fpedlacles to 
wok and alarm us t perhaps their fufferingi 
%vt feme way or other neceflary to fecure the 
happinefs of the bleflcd fpirits above^ Som^ 
young vehicles talk largely of a free will of 
indifference, but they are little regarded here ^ 
iov we know of no merit in ourielves, and 
acknowledge thofe virtues and happy difpo- 
fitions of mind which brought us, hither to 
be the pure bounty of heaven : for tho we» 
worked out our own happincis for ourfelves^ 
k was God who gave us the powers to work 
withv the fprings and motives determining uA 
10 employ them. According to the opinion 
moft generally prevailing we regard the ftate 
of thefe wretches as eternal, never to be re- 
medied by natural caufes : neverthelefs there 
is an Almighty Power which can alter tho 
eourfe of nature and may intcrpofe m their 
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favour, but when or in what manner wc do. 
not pretend even toconjefture. Thus as the 
recovery of fallen man was a myftery «¥•» to 
our predeceflbrs which they defired to look 
into, fo the deliverance of thefe unha{>py vic- 
tims of divine vengeance remains a myftery 
With us which we ftill defire to look into. 
-'36. I thanked my inftrudlor and added, 
ihat as this was a melancholy fubjed: I fhould 
be glad to divert my thoughts if he pleafed 
during the remainder of our journey with 
looking about me upon the objects occurring 
in our paflage. I faw travellers paffing along 
upon other folar rays near me on the right hand 
and the left, others upon ftellar rays crofling 
above, below, before and behind me : and 
the ethereal fluids running into various com- 
mixtures by their perpetual undulations. I 
beheld the moving fcene with more pleafure 
than a citizen efcaped five miles from the 
hurry of bufinefs into a fummer houfe hang- 
ing over fome dufty turnpike road. I could 
retire within myfclf when I pleafed and en- 
joy my thoughts feduded from all external- 
objedts, which is more than the citizen can 
do, for when he has not his fenfes to enter- 
tain him he falls afleep. But my curiofity 
to make new difcoveries foon drew me from 
this meerly amufing profpe<ft to obferve the 
rays of light as they whifked by me. I 
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found that by carrying my eye along with- 
ibme of the corpufcules I could difcern them 
pretty diftindly. They appeared to me' 
ibmething like the chain or crofs bar ftiot 
ufed in fea Engagements, only inftead of a 
bar between, the whole confifted of its^n 
balls flatted on the fides by which they ad-- 
hered to one another. I wiflied to fee are- 
fradtion but could not, fo can only fuppofe 
their flatnefs makes them more apt to rejoin* 
when coUedted by a Lens after refraftion^and* 
unite again into a white ray. I perceived the 
vibrations of ether overtake them, and when 
they were in the back part of a wave^ their 
motion was retarded, which put them into 
that ftate called by Newton their fits of eafy 
cefledtion ; as when in the fore part, they 
were in fits of eafy tranfniiflion. But my 
greateft plqijfure was to obferve the expert- 
nefs of my conductor : he did not fkate with 
a ftump leg, as I had imagined before, but ' 
put out a broad foot with which he could 
have a good flat tread upon the corpufcles, 
and tho they moved ^^ith different velocities 
according to their fits of refledion or tranf- 
ixiifl[ion,yethc fo humoured their motions by 
the pliancy of his joints as always to take jufl: 
the force he wanted to direft his ftep with 
fuch cxadt nicety, that when we came over to 
the bppofitc ray we never fell into a vacant 
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fpace but always clofe upon foinc corpufcle 
which fervcd us for our next ftcp. My curi- 
cfity being fatisfied^my mirth began to ope^ 
rate. Methought I fpadc a very ridiculout 
6gure dangling behind him. I fancied my«« 
felf like a bone that feme unlucky boy has 
tied to a dogs tail and then turned him into 
the ftreet. However, my merriment was all 
to myfelf, for the paffengers, ufed I fuppofe 
to fuch phenomena^ took no more notice of 
nie than we fhould on meeting, a good vo^ 
man carrying along a child in her arms. 

37. While employed in thefe amufemef^t&^ 
which entirely difperfed all my gloomy 
thoughts and gave a cheerful turn to my 
rnind, I found we flopped. There lay a ve- 
hide before us wholly collected within his 
ba^ and feeming wrapped in profound medi«* 
tation. My conduiftor gave him a gentte tap 
when prefcntly there came out the honeft> 
open, lively, but fcnfible countenance and 
broad flioulders of the firft Academic. Hah { 
fays he, my good engliih coufin Locke, I am 
always heartily glad to fee you. I ihaU 
never forget the honour you have done my 
Ideas by bringing them into greater repute 
in the Tin Iflands than ever I could "do in 
Athens. But who is this honeft looking 
young fpark you have gotten wids you? 
Have I ever fcen him before ? i beg pardoa 

if 
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\S I have forgotten his face. A countryman 
of mine, fays Locke, juft arrived among us, 
and. a diftant relation, of an under branch of 
the Searches* He is ambitious it feems of 
ifloitating ' my ferioufnefs and your vivacity, 
and I have made bold to bring him to re<^ 
quefl a favour of you. With all my heart, 
fays Plato, any thing in the world I can 
oblige niy coufin in. Pray, young Englifli^ 
^man^ what are your commands ? You muil: 
know^ iays Locke, he is a difconfolate turtle 
that has loft his mate, and iince he cannot 
^et her out of his head, he wiflics to have a 
led:ure from you upon the fubjecl of love, 
that he may learn to love like a philofopher* 
The polite founder of the Academy very 
readily engaged to reooUeft vrhat he could 
upon that head that he had learned from his 
mefter Socrates* 

38. My mafter, fays he, ufed to tell us 
there were two VenOs's^ diftinguiftied by the 
names of Thalaflia and Urania. The former 
fpriwig from the foam produced in the fea by 
an oily mud driven into it by torrents. She 
is compleatly formed for enchanting the eyes 
ofxnortak: her checks fmooth and bloom- 
ing, her lips moift and pouting, her alpect 
iprighdy and engaging, her round neck and 
fwelling bofom generally bare, her fhape 
neat and elegant, her Jimbs delicate and 
O 4 pliant. 
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pliant, her veftments loole and flowing^ bro- 
caded with cooing doves and fportive Cu* 
pids. She glides in eafy fwimming motions^ 
gr trips lightly along with wanton airs and 
winning graces. Her eyes are bright and 
ftriking but a little fliort fighted, fo flie fol- 
lows the plcafures neareft at hand, feeing no- 
thing of thofe at a diilapce,nor of the pains 
fometimes clofe at yiui^'^ elbows. She plays 
a thoufand little artfull tricks, diffembles, 
cafts herfelf into any form to gain her ends, 
but incapable of laying an extenfive well con- 
'certed plan. Urania, heaven-born Fair, off- 
fpring of Almighty Jove Father of Gods and 
men, is his beft beloved daughter.' She car- 
ries a dignity in her afpedt blended with 
mildnefs and benignity, commanding at once 
both love and refpedl. Her motions arfe 
gracefull and eafy, her deportment majeftic 
and uniform, her cloathing magnificent but 
not gaudy, being a rich tifTue woven of 
threads covered with two cclcftial metals 
called Prepon and Kal6n. Her eyes are 
ftrong,^clear and piercing, tho flie follows 
pkafures too flie difcerns the remotcft on all 
quarters^and counts the pains mingled among 
them : fhe looks backward upon the paft and 
forward to the future^ and extends her influ- 
ence upon every thing around her. Her face 
and perfon cannot be particularly dcfcribe4 
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beeaufe flie comes down always in a veil, io 
that mortaLeye can fcarce obtain a glimpfc 
of her; but tis faid if we could fully difcern 
her beautieSjVe fhould be fo enamoured with 
them as never to think any thing beautiful! 
bcfide. She was prefent with her father 
when he made the worlds^ and the bleffings 
he poured APrth upon them pa^Ted thro her 
hands : (he ftill moves him to fliower down 
his mercies from time to time upon mortals^ 
and ibllicits him for leave to dcfcend herfelf 
to refcue them from their miferies and er- 
rors. But they cannot approach her unlefs 
introduced by fonae inferior Goddefs, of 
whom the Thalaffian Venus is bed qualified 
to perform that office ; yet neither do the 
inferior powers take condudt of them upon 
their entrance into life, nor until arrived at 
fome maturity .in their faculties. 

39. For when Pfyche firft falls from the 
Ainknown regions (he lies helplefs and grovel- 
ing upon the ground \ the duft of the earth 
gathers round her and forms a cafe^ which 
would wrap her in perpetual (leep but that 
there grow little hairs or ftumps of feathers 
in all parts, of it : thefe being bru(hed again(t 
by external objects and appetites continually 
rolling over her, prick and ftimulate and 
awaken her out of her lethargy. She then 
ftarts up and plays about within a fmalL en- 
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clofure furrounding her, called the garden of 
Self. Every thing is new to her, every thing ' 
engaging : ihe admires 'the wild plants grow^ 
ing^ there^ which quickly (hoot up large 
and vigorous ftcms bearing flowers ^luring 
to her fight and fruit fuitable to her tai^ 
If any body controuls or endeavours to guide 
Irer motions^ ihe refifts and fre#^n4 breaks 
from them as foon as pofTible to run; to the 
gardener Selfiih, who indulges her deiire^^ 
finds her abundance of diverfion^^and makes. . 
her ftore of pretty playthings. The laft of 
thefe is a neat light and eafy car to be drawn 
by two horfcs, called Concupifcible and Ira£t 
cible^ which the gardener takes care to feed 
and pamper continually with his own band^ 
With this (he courfes about the fmooth walks 
of the garden without much damage, only now 
and then a flight bruife or gentle overturn. 

But in a little while the garden gates 
fly open, and Pfyche upon her car launches 
forth into the wide world. She find$ 
an open champaign before her; and the 
paflTengers obliging to give her way.. The 
horfes gambol about without rule or gui- 
dance, for fhe knows not how to manage 
thcm^but looks back to the gardener upon the 
foot board behind, who knows as little how 
to manage as flic. He has gotten, a bafl^ctef 
his wild fruits^ with which he wantonly {>elt< 
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the people on each fide. They find them 
harfli to their tafte^ and fome are hurt by 
their hardn^fs. This makes them clamor- 
ous^ upon which the horfes are frightfd» 
grow rampant and quickly overturn the car, 
dragging poOT Pfyche along until flic is torn 
to pieces^ unlefi^ fome conduiftor luckily ftep 
in to her refcue. Happy is {he if Thalafiian 
Venus chances to paft that way : the briflt 
Goddefs n/ounts the Concupifcible horfe^ and 
with the whip of Defire In her hand keeps 
them both in tolerable order, making them 
pull together, and finglcs out fome objeft 
whereto fhe drives them in a line. Shi 
fends the gardener back to graft learning, po«»- 
litenefs and accomplifliments^ upon his wild 
ftpcks^with orders to bring back the fruit* 
they {hall produce^ which {he deals out 
among the perfons near her that tbey may 
make way and afllfl her progrefs. Tis {he 
firft c^ens the heart of Pfyche, teaches her 
obligingnefs and to look a little beyond her- 
felf. Neverthelefs the Goddefs is apt to 
change from objeft to objcdl, or if {he fixes 
upon one, drives fo eagerly as not to heed 
the rotes in the ^*vay, and fometimes even to 
hurt the objed {he purfucs : for {he aims at 
pteafure, not at good, and her own pleafure 
father than ^at of others whom ihe mofl 
fondly afie^s. She plies her whip too fiiri- 
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rioofly upon the horfe ihe rides,and urges the 
-other to be mcttlefomc : fo the car hobbles, 
4he clay of fatiety clogs; thef wheels^. ;and 
Pljrchc is brought agnia- into imroiuent 
danger. . • > i.. ,; .... .rr: \r • 

iHer only refuge now muft .be in Urania, 
who never refufes her afliftance to thofe that 
implore it .fincerely, The.celeftial Powcc 
'de&ends into the car/ corredts the errors. of 
the fea-born Goddefs, takes the whip! from 
her hands, delivers it up to Pfyche and in- 
ftrufts her how to handle both that and the 
ircins. She fends the gardener Selfifti back 
iagain to graft the virtues, for they, being ex- 
40tics in the fublunary climates^ will not grow 
i>ut of the earthy but muft be engrafted upoa 
the wild ftocks that nature has thrown up 
fpontaneoufly ; and the ftronger thofe .ftocks 
•are^the more vigoroufly they flourifli. When 
lie has brought her the fruit of thefe celeftial 
icyons fhe difmifles him quite,, for ihe will 
fiot fiifFer him to load the car nor Pfyche ta 
look behind upon him any more. She purges 
her vifual ray with euphrafie and rue^andfronx 
the well of life three drops diftils,and fhed& 
her own benignity upon her. She inftxiuSts 
her to follow good principally, and pleafurc 
only when not interfering with the other. 
. She enlarges her heart, rectifies her judge- 
ment;, exjtends her views^ and teaches her to 

diftribute 
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diftribute thelaft brought fruits wherever they 
may be ferviceable. She keeps the podilion 
Goddefs conflant to the purfuitof oneobjeiSi 
and: if that be fnatched away by fate, ihe 
fometimes, as I find was done in yoUr cafe, 
discharges her. She prefents its pidlurc to 
Pfyche emblazoned with golden rays by her 
fiftcr Elpis, but will not let her lament nor 
figh* over it nor interrupt the diilributioh of 
her fruits. . •' 

: Elpis was the fecond daughter of Jove : 
ihe goes clad' in virgin white and has the 
ibfteft hand of all the Goddefles, for the touch 
of it fooths the fmart of eveiy evil in Pan- 
dora's box. She keeps always in the line be- 
tween hej- father and the earth, fo that whd- 
fo turns his face afide from Jove^will never 
•have a glimpfe of Elpis. The car then rolls 
jtranquil and ft^ddy along until they arrive at 
•the gates of the country, which being befet 
i^ith terrors and ghailly apparitions frightfull 
to Pfyche, the Goddefs makes her look back 
upon the road they have travelled and the 
people eating the fruits they have diftributed. 
She then beckons to the fatin-rpbed Elpis^ 
:wji6 le.ts down a golden anchor : . the God- 
defies place Pfyche thereon, and the elder 
•fifter holding her firm while the other pulls 
jthc^able, all three mount up Into theblefled 
id)iides. ^ . ^ ; ... : : 

«.::..:. A 40 when 
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40. When the divine Plato had ended, 
hi^ voice ftill chanted in our ear^ and left 
the fame efFeds as the charms of poetry up« 
on. the imaginations of the whole circle : for 
feveral vehicles had gathered round us as foon 
(t3 they perceived him beginning to open* 
There was one among them whom I coald 
not but take particular notice of: his nofe was 
flat with wide open noftrils, his features large 
and hard, his whole face the plaineft f ever fct 
eyes on; neverthclefs there was fuch a fenfible 
fimplicity, . fuch a good natured humorouf** 
Aefs^ in his cotmtehance that one could not 
help being prcjudicedin his favour. He ftared 
at me, and we furveyed one another for fome 
time. You look at me fo wifjifullyy fays the 
Flatnofe, that I fancy Uranian Venus has 
fent down one of her own Cupids to ftrike us 
with a mutual afFedion. I don't know how yoii 
come to be taken with me at firft fight, but 
tis no wonder I am fmitten when I fee be- 
fore me the Difplayer of the Light of nature 
the hope of the Searches, the ripened fruit 
of our illuftrious branch. For every age im* 
proves upon the former, and the fons fuccef- 
fively grow wifer than their fathers. The 
divine rtato here has put finer words into the 
mouth of Socrates than ever he could utter 
iiimfelf : your father Locke has refined upoa 
the ideas of Plato \ and you like another 

Achillea 
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Achilles have proved yourfelf a better man 
than your father. I was abaihed grieTOuiiy 
at this high flown compliment, and turning 
16 Locke, Pray, fays I, is it the fafliion in 
this country to flatter folks out of their fcn- 
fcs ? . I thought yoii had been all fincerity 
plain dealing here. For goodnefs fake 
is this courtly gentleman > Sure it muft 
one of Dionyfius's lords of the bed chamber 
that Plato \\lk^ brought with him from Sicily • 
And now upon a fecond view methinks he 
has fome features that ihow as if he did not 
diflike to have his xnifs and his bottle. You 
are not the lirft, feys Locke, that have judg- 
ed fo of him before they knew him. But 
look at him again and recoiled; whether you 
liave read a defcription of fomebody you 
think like him. After taking another fur- 
vey I cried out to Locke, Til be pierced if 
this is not Socrates himfclf. Oh ! now I zxsk 
more mortified than ever. What's the matter 
with you ? fays Locke. Can you defire bet- 
ter than to receive fuch a teilimony from a 
pcrfon whom the oracle has pronounced the 
wifeil jpan in Greece ? No, no, Pappa, fays 
I, I am not fuch a child neither to be catch* 
cd fo; I. have heard enough of his irony, 
and that his words are to be turned topfide 
tDther way to underftand them. I have not 
forgotten Elian's ftory of .the horfe rolling 
^ ' ppon 
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upon his back. If I had any money in my. 
bag Twould lay a hundred guineas now that 
he kA% me to be an errant fophift : for he 
nfed to deal with them juft in this manner. 
Phoo! fays Locke, fo he does with all ftran-: 
ecrs the firil time he accofts them : if they 
/ Tftc him in earneft^ it puts them into prodi- 
gr^us good humour with him; if they fee 
thro thfe veil^it makes them fmile and that 
has the fame effect. You had b*:tter humour 
him in his own way, it will draw on the con- 
verfation the eafier; from whence it is a 
great chance but you will pick up fomething 
worth carrying away. 

41. I endeavoured to follow his advice 
and, plucking up a good courage, turned 
again to Mr. Flatnofe, Pardon me, fays I, 
amiable Socrates, that my eyes were drawn 
off a moment from contemplating your ad- 
mirable beauties, but I was willing to con- 
fult my patron here how to behave fo as to 
appear moft agreable in you.r fight : though 
without afking I might have known better 
manners than to contradift the perfon be- 
loved : therefore fhall readily acknowledge 
myfelf the wifeft man that ever lived. And 
I have good reafon for what I fay, for you 
were the wifeft before, but the oracle de- 
clared you fo becaufe you knew no more 
than one thing which was^That you knew; 

jiQthing : 
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nothing: now I go a ftep beyond you, for I 
don't know whether I know anything or not. I 
rejoice, fays Socrates, that we both value our- 
felves upon the fame account : for conformity 
of fentiments promifesalaftingand cordial love 
that will not fade* Here I jogged Locke and 
whifpcied him. How it would divert our ladies- 
below to hear two fuch Adonis's talking fci-^ 
fweetly of our reciprocal paflion ! Oh ! fays 
Locke, they don't underfland the language of 
Uranian love any better than we old bachelors 
did of the Thalaffian. Socrates went on. Is not 
love a flame ? I was always, fays I, taught fo* 
— And does not a flame require fome fuel to 
keep it alive ?— To be fure, or elfe it will go 
out. — Methinks I fhould be very forry to have 
this flame^ that is lighted between us,vanifh 
like a meteor. What fuel fhall we find to keep 
it burning ? — I protefl I don't know, fays I. 
If I had my Euridice again with me I could 
find a thoufand ways to exprefs my love and 
foment hers : but this is quite a new fort of 
amour : I don't know how to proceed in it. 
— Does not love, fays he, encline one to 
pleafe the party beloved ? and does not that 
encourage the like flame in the other ? — 
Moft of anything that I know of.— -Then if 
you have fallen in love with me, you will do 
everything to. pleafe me ? — Yes, very readily, 
—If I fhould aik you to take a ikate with me 
Vol. II. P upon 
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upon a pair of folar rays, you would do it ? — 
That I can't, for I have not learnt to go : but 
Iwould if I could, — Well but fuppofe wc 
were both upon earth again^ and I wanted a 
peach out of your garden : you would give it 
ij^Q ? — Certainly : you fhould be heartily wel- 
come—Or a cup of your fmall beer : yoil 
would call for it ?— Inftantly.-^-For no o- 
ther reafon than becaufe I had a fancy for it ? 
— No : for I (hould want none other. — Sup- 
pofe the Athenians had not condemned me 
to drink the Cicuta, but I had taken a fancy 
to a draught myfelf: you would have pro- 
cured me a bowl without delay ? — No in- 
deed : that would be no inftancc of love I 
am fure,-— What ! not if it pleafed my fan- 
cy ?-— Not if it pleafed your fancj^ would I 
give you a thing that (hould deftroy you.— 
Did not we agree juft now that love confifts 
in doing everything to pleafe the party be-- 
loved ?— We did, but I believe we were 
miftaken, and ought to have placed it rather 
in the good than the pleafurc of the beloved 
objcft. — Well then, fays he, as you love me 
you will attend always to my good? — To 
the bed of my fkill and ability. — If I was 
hungry and defired trafli, you would refufe 
it and give me wholefome food ? — You will 
never put me to that trial. — But fuppofe I 
Ihould, what would you do ?— I (hould 

(how 
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fliow fpy love bcft by giving you the good 
victuals. — If I were lick and liked rather to 
fwgllow a draught of honey than the medi- 
cine proper for me, what would you do ?— 
Get you tp take the potion if I could, — Be- 
caufc you would confult folely my good ?~- 
Yes, for th«tt reafon. — And if the potion 
were naufeous and I defircd a little honey to 
fweeten it^ you would refufe it me ?-~No, 
that would be meer croflhefs,— -If the phyfic 
would do mc the fame good whether fweet-? 
ned or not, would you give me the honey ? — 
Ay furely, — Why? — To make it lefs un- 
pleafing to your palate.^— But did not we 
agree laft, that lovers were always to purfuc 
one another's good and not their pleafure ?— 
You liave drawn me into a dilemma, fays J, 
do fo much as extricate me out of it again.— 
I can extricate nothing, fays he : I only prac- 
tife my mothers trade of midwifry to bring 
your thoughts to the birth ; you muft deli- 
ver them by your own efforts. — I fuppofe, 
fi^s I, if the fame thing be good and pleafing 
too, we may do it without fcruple. — So it 
Should feem, fays he, for that agrees with 
botKp^r poiitions. 

42. But, added he, do not lovers ufc t^ 

take pleafure in pleafing one another ?-— I 

can remember the time, faya I, when the 

pleafure of pleafing was my fweeteft delight. 

P 2 — Then 
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—Then if you love me, (hould not you 
think of fomething I can do to pleafc you, 
that I may tafte fome of that fweeteft de- 
light ? — You can do nothing to pleafe me 
better than by improving my knowledge in 
any way' you think proper : you know beft 
how to choofe. — How can I improve your 
knowledge, when I have none myfelf but of 
one thing, that I know nothing,? — Then 
teach me to know the fame of myfelf, — Let 
us confider firfl what good it will do you : 
for you know we have not yet fettled whe- 
ther a lover may pleafe his paramour urilcfs 
in fomething that will do him good at the 
fame time. -—Well then, tell me what it is 
good for : you muft certainly know better 
than any other becaufe you were the folc 
poiTeflbr of it,---Nay, don't afk me, you 
know we agreed that you were the wifer 
man.— -Very true : I had forgot that* To 
be fure I have a vaft deal of wifdom in m^ 
but I proteft I don't know how to get a 
crumb of it out. — Then we muft try to af- 
fift you in the delivery. — Come, Mrs. Lu- 
cina, to your office : for you have raifec^^a 
great rumbling within me, but I can't ^11 
whether it be a true labour or only a vwSp 
cholic— We fhall fee that prefently. — "^d 
not you defire me juft now to improve ^our 
knowledge ? — Yes. — And you looked upon 

the 
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the improvement of your knowledge as a 
good ? for the wifeft man that ever lived 
would hardly have delired a thing that vras 
not good for him.— Certainly : for I look 
upon the attainment of ufefull knowledge as 
the greateft good that can befal a rational 
creature.^ — And you think yourfelf a rational 
creature ? — I hope fo : for I can walk along 
without running againft a poft^ and cut my 
meat without cutting my fingers.—Then 
' you know how to cut your victuals without 
hurting yourfelf ? — It fliould feem fo, for I 
pradtife it morning noon and night.— But 
tell me, is knowledge improved by learning 
what we were ignorant of^ or what we knew 
before P—What we were ignorant of.—- 
iSuppofe .Hippias, Prodi^us^ Protagoras, or 
fome other of ^hofe great m.en who under- 
ftopd every thing and made themfelves the 
admiration of all Greece, ftiould come down 
uppn earth to read lectures in Grefham col- 
lege ; and my coufin John Locke fhould 
come and tell ypu, Njcd Search, if you will 
go to Grefham .college to day, you may hear 
an excellent ledur.e upon the art of cutting 
ones meat without cutting ones fingers. 
You would go ?r--No fure : why fhould I ? 
n~Nay, why fhould you not ? 'Tis an ex- 
cellent art, and faves a man a great deal of 
fijiart and inconvenience.— -Very true : but I 
P 3 know 
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know that art well enough already : I don't 
want to be taught it.— But tho' you have 
this art, yet if you did not know you had it, 
ihould you want to be tieiught it ? — Yes 
certainly. — And if there were any other art 
you were ignorant of^ but did not know it> 
fhould you want to be taught ? — I Md afraid 
not, — Could you learn anything without 
wanting to be taught it ?' — Not Very weli, 
for if anybody went to teach inc I /hould 
not attend to them.-*-- And could you improve 
without learning? — Very indifierently. — 
Can yoii improve without firft being ignorant 
of fomething ?~-Thcrc would be no room 
for improvement in that cafe.— —Or without 
knowing you were ignorant of it? — Neither 
theft, for I fhould fancy myfelf too wife ta 
learn. — Then is not the knowledge of ones 
ignorance a neceflary ftep towards improvc- 
ruent ? — I fee plainly that it is. — Are not 
all fcienccs more produdlive of good fruits 
the farther they extend ?-r-That is a natural 
cohfequeffce. — Then if you could know that 
you knew nothing^ (houkl not you always 
want to be taught? — I fuppofe fo. — And 
always be ready for imprpvement whenever 
it were to be had ? — Well, fays I> you have 
delivered me of a hopefull iflbe, and I beg 
you will tdce care to nurfc it up welL To 
jfay truth I have taken fome pains in ^m 

fcicncc 
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fcicnce of ignorance below^ and examined 
myfelf as carefully to find out what I did not 
know as what . I did. I have made ftrangc 
difcoveries of my ignorance in points where 
one would leaft have fufpedlcd it, but am 
afraid there are more behind which I have 
not yet found out : therefore fhould take it 
very kindly if you would teach me the 
icience compleatly, — I cannot teach it> fays 
he : nor can any mortal befide. — Where 
then did you learn it yourfelf ?-t-I was di- 
vinely infpired. 

43. I never knew that before, fays I. We 
were all willing to allow you as much light 
as human reafon can give, but we did not 
think you pretended to revelations. — :Did 
you never hear that I had a Demon cohftantly 
attending me ? — Ay, but as we knew you 
were a joker, mod of us thought you in jeft. 
The very orthodox divines infifted pofitively 
that you dealt with the Devil, that you died 
an idolater having in your laft moments di- 
re<5ted the offering of a cock to Efculapius, 
'that your virtues were fo many (hining fins ; 
and demonftrated from thence that the very 
bcft of heathens were under the power of 
Sata«. Tliofe who entertained the moft fa- 
vourable opinion of you, could never believe 
you in earoeft, for none of us but would be 
frighted at the thought of having fuch an 
P 4 imp 
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imp at his elbow. — I am furprized, fays he, 
you fhould be fo much afraid of them. Arc 
they not common among you P—So uncom- 
mon I don't know anybody that ever faw 
one. — Strange ! It was the current perfuafion 
among the Searches in my time^ that Jove 
fent down his guardian Demon to every man 
to prote<5t and warn him againft mifehief. 
Do you never hear their voices ?— Never 
myfelf: nor did I ever meet a man in his 
fenfes who faid he had. I know a madman 
who fees and hears them too very frequently* 
— Recolledl yourfelf. Did you never meet 
with a perfon when moft in his fober fenfes, 
who after having afted very wrong^ com- 
plained that fomething upbraided and flung 

and pricked him forely ? ^Here Locke 

whifpered me. Don't you underftand him 
now ? I think I do, fays I, but not perfc(ftly. 
Then turning to Socrates I faid. Now you 
put me in mind of it I have heard of fuch 
things^and our doftors tell us from the pulpit 
that they happen very frequently. — And do 
you think, fays he, the Demon gives thefe 
prickings only to torment the patient, or 
for his benefit, to make him take better heed 
for the future to its firft admonitions when he 
is going to do a wrong thing ? — For the 
latter caufe. — Then why (hould you think 
him an imp of Satan? would Satan do any- 
thing 
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thing to overthrow his own kingdom ? — Wc 
arc told not, upon the beft authority. — 
Should you not rather efleem him a faithful! 
monitor fent by Jove in kindnefs to mortals ? 
-~I fee no reafon againft it. But fome I have 
heard of play him a fcurvy trick, for they fear 
their ilefh with a hot iron which makes it in- 
ienfible to his prickings, — ^Did you ever know 
them get any good by this trick ? — Never, for 
they always run into grievous diforders or 
drew themfelves iiito inextricable mifchiefe.— 
But you yourfelf, when you have been eagerly 
fct upon fome fancy, did you never hear a 
iecret whifpering that you had better dcfift ? 
—Many a time. — And in the courfe of your 
ipoieditations^ when fome thought has come 
ftrongly upon you with the glare of a demon- 
ilration, have you never perceived the like 
whifper to beware ? — More than once. --^ 
What did you do thereupon ? — ReviYc it more 
carefully.— And what was the confequence ? 
7— Either I difcovercd it to be fallacious or 
found fome better bottom to build it upon. — 
And when in purfuing the light of natur^ you 
have ftooped down to pick up fomcthing very 
Alining, have you not heard the ftill voice 
pronounce the words Offence or Dangerous ? 
— Yes, and have fupprefTcd many things upon 
that admonition, and perhaps fhould have 
fuppreffed more had I as quick an ear to hear 
the voice as you* 44. But 
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44. But I have fome doubt, continued I9 
whether I know thc« right voice from all 
others, becaufe it feems to fpeak to me in i 
different manner from urhat it ufed to yo«; 
I cannot think myfelf more highly favoured 
by Heaven than yoiu, although you were never- 
chriftened according — ^Hu(h! huihl ThcDe-- 
mon whifpers Oflfcnce.-^Then I muft fup-^ 
prefs fomething.-^And yet my Demon fcems 
to be more friendly than yours: for rfiat 
enly diffuaded and never impelled you to 
anything; but fometimes when a laudable 
adion has occurred to my thoughts and a hu-^ 
fliour of indolence has witholden me from 
cntring upon it, the Demon has inlHgated' 
aiKl never left me quiet till I beftirred myfelf.- 
--^Should you not have beftirred yourfelf 
without him, if that humour of indolence had 
not ftood in the way ? — I fuppofe I (hould. 
i — Then did he need do anything more than 
difluade you from indulging that humour? 
•T— Why ho, as you fay, I think he did not 
need. But what then impelled me to the 
ad:ion ? — Might it not be fome inclination or 
appetite? — I flatter myfelf it was a virtue, 
but virtue cannot be the fame with appetite^ 
becaufe its office lies in controuling and re- 
ftraining them. — Do you rcnacmber what the 
divine Plato told you juft now ?— Very well: 
J have not loft a word erf it. — ©id not he fay 

the 
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the virtues grew out of the wild ftock^ 
thrown up by nature? — ^He did. — And may 
not the grafts .partake ibmething of the flocks, 
that nouriih them ? — So the gardiners agree* 
-—Then may not the virtues grow into appe-^ 
titcs ? — I don't know. That feems too hafty 
a conclufion.— Did you never hear of a hun- 
ger and third after righteoufnefs? — Yes, ej^^ 
Cathedra. — ^Are not hunger and thirft appe-- 
tites ? — Undoubtedly. — And are not that kun^ 
ger and thirft virtues ? — ^That nobody can 
deny.— Did not Plato tell you that Thalaffian 
Venus grafted many fcyons upon the wild 
flocks in Pfyjche's garden?; — I remember it 
very well. — ^And Urania grafted more ? — He 
faid that too, — And you allow that after 
taking Arong hold of the flocks they become 
appetites } — We may allow that of the refl as 
weii as the hunger and thirft you mentioned. 
—Then Pfyche having io many appetites, 
natural and acquired, need never want a 
whet to adtion of every kind.— Why no, it 
fliould fccm .flic need not.— Did you never 
know thefe laft mentioned fcyons run lux-« 
uriant and fhoot into extravagancies? — We 
have numberlefs inftances of that below in 
our inethodifts, devotees and very fenti- 
mental iiiper- refined ladies. — But tell me now 
fiKwi your t>wn experience, for you have fome 
ofthofc ^yonsinyour own garden, — Some 

few 
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few, I hope, but feeble enough, God knows. 
— ^Wdl but feeble as they are,did you never 
obferve them fprouting into an extravagance ? 
——Sometimes, to my fliame be it fpoken.— -. 
What do you think put you upon obfcrving 

it ? The vehifpers of- the Demon. — Since 

we have agreed there is fuch continual incite-* 
ment to aftion of all kinds by the appetites^ 
what has the Demon left to daunlefs todif- 
fuadfe when any of them urge to things im- 
proper ? Nothing elfe that I know of. 

But now you have convinced me there are 
feveral voices within us, how (hall I know 
the voice of appetite from that of the Dc« 

mon ? Did you never perceive a difference 

in the voices you hear? One recommends 

to good, the other to pleafure. -That's 

not it : for good and pleafure are fometimes 
the fame, and appetite often urges to good. 
But don't you perceive the voice is fometimes 
quick, eager, vehement and clamorous, at 
ethers fedate, foft and gentle $ that fonnus- 
times it impells to gratification, at others 
checks and reftrains ? And do not you think 
thefc the proper marks to diftinguifli be^- 
tween them ? 

45. But come now, anfwer pie once more. 
Do you remember when the Thalaffian Cu- 
pids fported round you^ before they weredifr- 
ciplined in the fchool of Hymen ?-~— Ay, 

as 
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as well as if it were yefterday, In thofc 

days if you chanced to walk in the Park 
and were told Euridicc was there, have you 
not fometimes run eagcriy after fome other 
perfbn at a diftance drefled like her? — Thofe 

accidents would happen now and then. 

And after the Uranian Cupids came to infpire 
you with a love of mankind, have not you 
run almofl as eagerly after fome (hining truth 

that appeared felf-evident ? Many a time 

and oft. — Or to come with the force of dc- 
monftration ? — -Yes.— Or fome ufefull and 
important difcovery ? — Ay and that too. — 
And in thofe cafes did you never hear the 

whifper ? — -Several times. You laid that 

upon fuch admonitions you revife the thought 
over again. What follows thereupon ? — Ge- 
nerally I find the appearance fallacious or the 
difcovery trifling. — But before the whifper 
you knew the truth, the demonflration and 
the ufe for certain ? — -As certainly as any 
Knowal.— And after the revifal you knew 
that vou did not know it. — I did. — Then 
fince you have this way to learn the fcience 
of ignorance, why do you come to me tp 
teach you, and not rather apply to the hea- 
ven-born Teacher fent down on purpofe from 
Jove ? — I fee, fays I, you have a very pecu- 
liar turn : you won't give a man a drop of 
drink if he be ever fo dry, but you lead one 

round 
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round through a number of intricate mazes to 
the fountain where one may quench one's 
thirft. 

But I want your afliflance upon occafion 
of a voice I hear juft now, — ^Which fort was 
it ? — Oh ! the eager and clamorous. — ^Wbat 
did it lay ?- — ^That I fliould make a vifit to the 

Fotmdcr. What fays the ftill voice? ■ ^ 

Something, but I cannot tell what. — Can't 
you tell whether it fays Forbear ? — ^No> that's 
not the word I'm fure : nor can I make out 
any other. — Shall I try my Demon ? They 
all fpeak the fame language tho .they are not 
equally heard by everybody* Oh ! now I 

have it. Well, what does yours fay •? ^ 

Mine fays LiAen. Oh ! that is that we 

fliould be attentive not to drop a word of 
anything the Mafter delivers. — No, That 
would have come from the other voice. You 
know t)ie Demon never impells but only 
checks. — What does he mean then by Lif* 
ten ?— -That you fhould not pick up every 
thing delivered, but liften carefully to him*- 
felf in cafe he fhould whifper the word Of- 
fence. — ril do as well as I can, but fomc** 
times my ears are little dinny. Oh ! now I 
hear the loud voice again urging me to go 
this minute. — What fays the other ? — He is 
quite filent. — So is mine : therefore get yc 
gone, there is no time to loie,-^But won't 

you 
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you go with mc ? I am loth to lofc your 
agreable company. — The Demon won't let 
me, but he gives my fcholar leave : he has 
an intereft witli the Mafter by means of his 
difciple Tiowgus. — Then Plato offered his 
fervice in the politeft manner, imaginable : 
Locke took me in tow, and after taking an 
amorous leave with By'e fweet iSocrates, and 
By'e little Searchy, remember me and my 
Demon when you go down to earth again 5 
we parted to fet out for the fchool of the 
Samian fage. 

46. My conductors informed me as wc 
went along that Pythagoras generally refides 
in the intermundane fpaces, for the conve- 
nience of hearing the' mufic of the feveral 
ipheres on all fides of him in full concert : 
but he was now come down upon fome par- 
ticular occafion below the orbit of Mars, fo 
we fhould not have a great way to go. This 
was all the difcourfe they had with me upon 
the road, for the reft of the way they en- 
tertained one another. I could not hear the 
particulars of their cfonvcrfation but found it 
turned upon forms and ideas, which Plato 
feemed to hold as unproduced and exiftent 
from all eternity in the Divine Mind ; and 
that the forms in bodies and ideas in created 
minds were copies of thofe archetypes, fi- 
milar to impreiiions made in wax by a (lamp. 

Locke 
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Locke could not admit them to be unpro- 
duced^for that, he faid^ implied two principles, 
arf unfentient nature to whofe imprcffions the 
Deity muft be paflive: nor could he conceive 
that every time a man moulded a round piece 
of Wax into a fquare, or entertained ideas of 
theft, adultery or murdfer, thefe alterations 
were impreflions made from archetypes in 
the divine mind. Their debate was carried 
on in a friendly manner without the leaft 
warmth or acrimony, and at laft they agreed 
thofe fubjedls were too deep for them, to fa- 
thom. They then praifed God who 'had 
given his feveral creatures capacities fuffi- 
cient for thetr refpeftive ufes, if they would 
but make a good ufe of them, and placed 
out of their reach only fuch points as were 
meerly fpeculative. 

Scarce had they made this refledion before 
we arrived at the place of our deftination^. 
We beheld the venerable father of Philofophy 
diftating his precepts to a crowded audience 
with the authority of a ma^giftrate. He ap- 
peared in a human form, like that the paint- 
ers have drawn for Olympian Jupiter : his 
locks rifing in large curls, his eye brows thick 
and dark, his afpeft majcftic with the folem- 
nity and myfterioufnefs of one who had been 
ufed to govern an ignorant and barbarous 
people, I looked earneflly for his golden 

thigh 
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thigh^but his robes, made I fuppofe of aerial 
woof, covering him quite down to the feet^ 
I could not fo much as fee whether he had 
a golden toe. On Plato appearing^ the ob- 
fequious crowd gave way, and he whifpered 
TimTims that here was a ftranger juft arrived 
extraordinarily from earth, whofe ftay viras 
very fhort, who had come upon the recom- 
mendation of Socrates the fon of Sophronif- 
cus^with an carneft and humble defire to 
receive fome fprinklings of his wifdom to 
carry down for the benefit of mortals below* 
As*foon as TimlJ^us delivered his meflage 
the fage gave a gracious nod, like that where-* 
with Jupiter fhook Olympus on granting the 
rcqueft of Thetis, and with fomething like 
a fmile began* 

47. Adore the facred Quaternion : the 
Quaternion containeth under it One, Two 
and Three; but One, Two, Three and Four 
compofe Ten, and from Tens are all higher 
numbers produced. The Quaternion Fouif 
alone is One and uncompounded. One had 
no father, but One produced numbers, and 
numbers are all things. One is unchange- 
able, but numbers generate numbers, they 
fluftuate and migrate into one another : yet 
they perifh not, neither was there a time 
when they were not. Whatever creepeth or 
walketh or fwimmeth or flieth or thinketh. 
Vol. IL Q^ was 
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was produced by the firft numbers, and the 
iirft numbers fubfifted by the power of One. 

Hearken Pome for I am ancient; I was 
Panthoides Euphorbus at the Trojan wa^ 
flain by Menelaus fighting in defence of my 
country; yet he could not deftroy me nor 
hurt my country, neither remove me from 
it. I have known all things except One, 
but One is infcrutable. 

Revere the Oath, for the Oath cometh frooa 
One^and bindeth all things: it cannot be bro- 
ken, neither is it good that it fhould be broken. 

Stand firm upon the golden thigh : 4et 
that be thy fupport: never thelefs uie alfo 
the thigh of flefh when thou goeft forth a- 
mong men. 

Purify the ears of thine underftandipg that 
thou mayft hear the raufic of the fpheres, for 
their harmony is melodious to the adepts^ but. 
the vulgar hear not their found. 

Worfliip the immortal Gods according to. 
the rites of thy country : for the fame GiQdft 
made the wife and the ignojrant, ancf Uhhl 
thyfclf^ if thou haft a thigh of gold ^ haft. ^Ife: 
another of flefli, neither livcft thou, flew tb}H. 
felf nor by thylelf. 

48. The gapinvr crowd lillened wilb. >ll 
kind of ftupid aftoniihment. Some ftiUf h|Mt 
their mouths open^ as if not knowing ^iNi«>' 
ther the Mafter had done or not. Ticn^lj 

CharoDi 
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Chardndas^ Zamolxi^ and the i^deptfi^ieetned 
all <he whilft thinking on fomethiiig elfe. 
Flatoylike a compleatc&tirtier, joined with the 
tbitky m expreffions of Wonder and adihira-i 
tion.' Arid LOckef, having obferved fome-^ 
Aing ift iiijr countenance that excited hini 
ftrongly t6 Iftughter, was forced to draw in 
his head a fhonient fof feaf of fcandalizing 
^ comparijr. But as the vehicles have a 
gteat coiAniand over their imagination^ he 
♦«7 foori thruft it out ag^in^ and afked mcJ 
Wkh a very gfave face. Whether I did not 
^fld tAyfelf prodigioufly illumined. Illumin- 
ed ! fatys I, ay, with fuch a glare as dazzles 
Hie ^uite, for I can fee nothing. I am asr 
much Aortified now as when Socrates plaid 
ft^ off with his irony. Certainly great grand 
pippft fees I am a degenerate brat^not fit to be 
&^afted with a little conimon fence, that he 
puts mft oflf with his Rofycrucian jargon. 
Why I know no more what he has been 
talking about than the man in the Moon. 
Oh ! fays' Locke, this is only the bark: per- 
haps v^e may get the pith by and by. He 
ilways talks rtiyfteriouliy till he knows people 
Very well. I fancy they have given him an 
iaiperfeA aurcount of you : but I'll try to get 
^ech with him if I can to fet matters right. 
Me then by the interpofition of Plato and 
TimttSK requefled a private audience. The 
Q^ 2 Mafter 
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Mafter bared his bofom that Locke might 
apply his vehicle^ and they had a conference 
together in the fen tient language: after which 
the Mafter, firft mumbling a few words to 
hlmfelf, fuch as. Light of nature! micro- 
fcopejf! Mundane foul! One felf-exiftent ! 
cried out with a loud voice. Hence ye pro- 
fane. Let not the uninitiated approach the 
facred myfteries. Ye that are pure in heart 
ancl clean in hands draw near; that have 
kept the five years filence : that have lifted 
up your minds above the earth upon the 
wings of contemplation : that have cleanfed 
your mental eye from the films of fuper- 
ftition and obftruftions of felf-conceit, fb 
that it can bear to look againft the light. 

Come, fays Locke, now we may cxpedt 
fomcthing a little more intelligible : he al- 
ways makes this preface before he brings out 
his efoterics. As foon as this edidt was pro- 
nounced ^I perceived a great buftle among the 
company : all who were confcious of not be- 
ing adepts flunk away one after another and 
our number dwindled ftrangely. Seeing 
fome of great repute below both for learning 
and piety march off, and fancying fomebody 
whifpered the words Mallebranche, Dacier, 
PracSice of piety, Beveridge^ Whole duty of 
man, as they palled, I thought it decent to 

withdraw" 
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withdraw too ; but it was out of my power, 
for having not yet learned to go^I was forced 
to lie wherever my nurfc laid me down. 
Locke obferved my perplexity. Prithee, fays 
he, don't be difturbed : this lefture is on pur- 
pofe for you. I told him you had kept more 
than a five years filence having never ipoken 
till you were above fifty years old : that you 
had conyerfed with bigots and freethinkers 
without being perverted by either, and that 
you had been initiated in the myfteries. 
Thank ye, fays I : but I wifh you could prove 
your words true. Hufh ! quoth he, the 
oracle begins to break forth. 

49. Attend and learn. The Quaternion is 
the holy Tetragrammaton, the fame awfull 
name varioully pronounced among the fons 
of men: whether Jeva, Ifis, Jove, 0go$, 
Zeus, or Deus j or in modern times, Tien, 
Alia, Dios, Idio, Dieu or Lord; for thefc 
are all Tetragrammata. I fpeak not of O- 
lympian nor Dodonean Jove nor him the fon 
of Chronos, but of the Uranian whofe oiF- 
Ipring Chronos was. Uranian Jove alone is 
One, unproduced, without father, contain- 
ing all powers within himfelf. All things 
befide are numbers : the Mundane foul is a 
multitude : the immortal Gods are portions 
thereof: the bodies thou feeft are divifiblc 
into numberlefs atoms: men and animals arc 
0^3 the 
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the divine particks Qiipgled wifh lumps of 
cl^y: our vehicles contaiii 9 omnber of 
threads aad fibres. 

Jove produced the t^ fifil; aumbcrs, th* 
^undane foul and Hyle: he made Hyle inert; 
and ilupid^ but to the Mundane foul he gavq 
^aivity and underftanding. Tjiey l>oth de« "" 
pend on him for their Being 4ncl fubfift^nce^ 
lieverthelefs there was not a tim^ whei} they 
were not ; for an eiFeft may be as old as thp 
caufe^ yea mufl b^ as old as the concurrence 
of all the caufes requifite to produce it. 
Their production coft Jove no titftc nof 
trouble, nor did he from eveylaiUag wapt 
power to produce them. Love or glory 
ipaoved him to'^wofk, hut Jove is upclwngQ* 
able, nor has th^re been a moment in all 
eternity wherein he was deftitut^ of Ipve W 
glory, Thofe two firfl: numbers extend 
throughput all the immenfity of the wiv^rf?, 
but Hyle bears nq greater proportion tfe?reiu 
to Soul than the dro^s in a cyathus to th», 
waters of the ocean, 

Jove from eveflafti;iig difpofed Hyl§ intQ 

certain charad:?ra pxpreffive of his WiH 

which the Mundane foul reading ther?in^g2t-t 

thered the portions of Hyle difperfed u^ an4 

4own into regular fyftems and wodds* 

formed thejfeout organizations of mepji atth- 

malSj^ iniq<^ ^4 1^^ ^ }Q4|;.Qd Vk ^^^k 

of 
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of them a particle of its own fubilance. 
Hence it is that men and animals perceive 
and fee^ and feel and ad : for Hyle however 
nicely arranged can neither perceive nor adt^ 
but the particle of divine air enclofed therein 
perceives atid ads according to the objedi 
exhibited and inftruments at hand for it to 
employ. 

The Mundane foul is homogeneou* 
tfarcoighout, therefore the divine particles 
drawn from thence have all intriniically the 
fame nature^ and ftand differently capacitated 
according to the finer or grofler contextures 
of Hyle inveftiftg them : for the various de- 
grees erf percipicnce, fenfe or rationality^ arift 
frcnn the adtion of Hyle upon them. If thou 
doubteft of this, confider what the brighteft 
genius could do confined within the dull or- 
gans of an oyfter : why then fhouldefl thou 
ioipotethe ftupidity of the oyfler to it* natu*^ 
ral incapacity rather than to the darknefs of 
the habitation wherein it dwells ? or how 
caoft thou pronounce what the fentient prin- 
ciple of the oyfter might not perceive if it 
had an the ideas of a man to furvey ? lA 
plants there are channels of perception but 
na inilruments of volition, fo their activity 
liea dormant in them : neither do they feel 
pam upon amputation of their limbs, for 
pain wdoid be uielefs as warning them againil 
0^4 miCchiefs 
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mifchiefs they cannot avoid. And they have 
different mundane particles in the feveral 
parts of their compofition, fo that there may 
be one for every offset planted from them. 

But thou, O man, who prideft thyfelf 
upon thy reafon and expefteft to be raifed one 
day to the intelligence of an angel, wilt not 
conceive that a creature like thee can be de-r 
bafed to the condition of an infedl or a vege- 
table. Refiea: with thyfelf what thou art 
when afleep, how little better than a ftone, 
infenlible and motionlefs like that. What 
wert thou " in the cradle ? fleeping^ feeding 
and crying, with lefs figns of rationality than 
the brutes thou defpifefl. What wert thou 
in the womb ? growing like a plant from the 
umbilical root, and receiving a few percep-f 
tions but performing nothing. The modera 
difcoveries of animalcules by the microfcope 
ihow^ that before conception thou wert a lit-? 
tie frifking worm^of lefs confequencc in na-. 
ture than the pifmire and the mite. 

50. The Mundane foul read in the charac- 
ters infcribed by Jove that there fliould be 
various flates of life, various forms of Being, 
and prepared and fuflaineth them according- 
ly : fome with a mixture of evil and fomc 
yielding nothing elfe. Individuals change, 
but the fpecies remain conftantly the .fame : 
and as the fyftems they inhabit are broken up^ 

others 
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others are formed for tiieir reception. The 
divine particles cnigrate from the Mundane 
foul into thofe ftates, each taking his turn in 
rotation that the fate of all may be equal : 
and he that paffes thro* a more inconvenient 
ftatc at one migration^ takes the better at an- 
other. But as the particles in the Mundane 
foul are infinitely more numerous than thofe 
immerfed in Hyle^thcy pafs millions of years 
before it comes to their turn to migrate a- 
gain, and all that interval they remain happy 
and immortal. For tho' the continuance \xi 
fome of thefe ftates be an eternity to the fpi- 
rits inhabiting them, who know nothing of 
their Prc-exiftence and fcarcc anything of 
their Poft-exiftence, yet the Mundane foul, 
to whom a thoufand years appear as one day, 
looks upon thefe migrations no more as a 
fufpenfion of its immortality than a man 
efteems the fufpenfion of enjoyments by a 
night's flecp a difcontinuance of his life. 
Thus life is a journey thro' the vale of mor- 
tality, but the deliverance from Hyle a re- 
turn home and refurredtion to immortality 
again. 

Therefore the Mundane foul, having found 
permiflion in the charaders written by Jove, 
contrived to ftiorten the paflTage thro* Hyle as 
much as poflible: many children efcape from 
the cradle^ and bringing no concretions into 

the 
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the vehicular ftate» obtam their advancement 
the fooner : many foetufes qever come to the 
. birth, and multitudes of amnoalcules never 
arrive to the ftage of a fcttus : theie all regain 
their native feats diredly without paffin^ thro 
any other forms. The migration is not out 
of one fpecies into another^ but each ipedes 
contains feveral ftages : for the divine particle 
or Pfyche, upon being firft difcerped from 
the Mundane foul to immerge into Hyle, re* 
ceives a fine integument thereof; wherewith 
being enveloped fhe becomes an animalcule. 
This is her firft ftage, and many times thein* 
tegument burfts before ihe arrives at anj 
other : if it does not ihe roams aboat uintil 
fhe finds a proper nidus wherein (he ne0ks^ 
whereto adhering and uniting as a part of the 
iame compofition fhe becomes an egg or a 
foetus, and the foetus being in due time e2>« 
eluded becomes an animal. If the nidus be-* 
ing ypungy the adhefion clofe and ftrong, it 
chances to be diflblved by feme difeafe or ac- 
cident, it tears open the fii^ integument too 
and fets Pfyche at liberty : but if the animal 
holds out its period of life^ the integument 
gradually loofens and difengages itfelf from 
the grofs outer covering^ and upon difiblutiott 
thereof iffucs forth entire^but a little altered 
in its contexture^ and difiended fb as to be ia^ 
capable of re-entring a nidos of the iame or 

any 
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Uij other fpecies, uid remains naked without 
any covering of the groffcrHylc for an ap- 
pointed time, which is the laft ftagq of the 
journey. But in whatever ftage the firft in- 
tegument breaks afundcrPiyche becomes re- 
absorbed, into the ocean from whence fhc 
fpning. Therefore the' moft dcfirablc thing 
for Pfyche would be not to have been born 
at ally and the next dcfirable to have died as 
loon as born. 

Nor think thou> vain man, that thine is 
the moft favoured flate, or that thou alone 
haft an inter'eft in futurity. Knoweft thou 
not that fome animals drag on a life of labour, 
pain, diftrefs and mifery ? which thou canft 
not (ay they brought upon thcmfclvcs by the 
abufe of their indifference; for this thou 
claimeft as a privilege peculiar to thyfclf. 
Does not then the juftice, the equity, the 
goodnefs^ of Jove require, that amends fhould 
be made them elfewhere? Piychc wiflies 
moft to pafs through the fpecies of ihort lived 
animals that her return may be the fooner : 
Acrefore the Mundane foul has provided in-^ 
finitely greater muhitudes t4 them than of 
the human and longevous. Thu& Pfyche has 
mgny fhort excurfions to one long journey : 
for flie muft migrate fucceffivcly through the 
ftvQral l^ecies of infed^ aninaafe and men, 

fevage 
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favagc or civilized, but after immenfe inter- 
vals between each migration, v 

51. I wa$ Panthoides Euphorbus wha 
fought in the Trojan war : not that fung by 
Homer, but another in another world in- 
numerable ages before. The Ipear of the 
younger Atrides could 'not dcftroy nor remove 
me from nty country, but advanced me one 
ftep towards it : for my country is the Mun- 
dane foul. During my long refidence there 
I contemplated the Univerfe : I furyeyeid the 
fyftems, their order and cpurfes : mine eye 
penetrated into the minute portions of Hyle, 
their properties and operations. I compre- 
hended all things, all except the One : but 
the One is infcrutable, dwelling in unac-? 
ceffiblc light, whither the intelligence of 
numbers cannot approach. Neverthelefs I 
beheld clearly the image of his fplendour in 
the charaders marked upon Hyle, in the 
powers and excellencies of the Mundane fub- 
flance around me. 

52. Reverence the Oath, for it is the Oath 
of Jove, Haft thou not heard how Jove 
made a covenant with man, that day and 
night, fummer and winter, feed-time and 
harveft^ fhould never fail. This is but one 
article of the covenant which the One made 
from everlafting with the firft numbers : and 
he confirmed it with an oath; but having 

none 
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none greater to fwear bj^ he fware by himfelf . 
As I live, faith the One, my order of fuc- 
ceflion (hall not fail, neither fliall my words 
pais away. Am I a man that I ihould ehange^ 
or the fon of man that I fliould repent ? Be- 
hold now, the laws of nature which I have 
eftabliihed, they fhall not be broken: the 
mazes of fortune I have planned out, they 
fhall not be obftrudled : the meafures of good 
and evil which I have fet, they ihall not be 
altered. Syftems fhall be formed and dif- 
fblved agaiuj each fucceeding the other : va- 
rious forms of Being provided, the number 
and length of their flages^ with every thing 
bcfalHng in them, duly regulated by the 
courfes of nature and fortune : the Mundane 
fubflance affigned its proper migrations ^ter 
ilated intervals. 

If . I^mterfperfed a fmall portion of evil 
among my works^it is for the greater good to 
redound therefrom : for as I live, faith the 
One, I have no pleafure in the fufFerings of my 
Numbers, but that they fhould enjoy and 
praife me for their Being. I have contrived 
my Order in wifdom and loving kindnefs^ and 
direfted my fecond caufcs to operate ulti- 
mately for their benefit. This my percipient 
fixft number knoweth ajid obeyeth my voice 
gladly. When Pfyche lies immerfed deepefl 
in Hyle,I afford her fuch lights through the 

chinks 
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chinks of fenfe ztA appetite as difed her to 
fcfvc my purpofcs unkfiOwingly :. if I open th* 
windows of reaibn^then Pfyche can difcem 
good and evil^and I leare it vti her power td 
choofe between them ; neverthelefs however* 
/he {hall choofe fhe cannot defeat mj defignf, 
but promotes them when ftie leaft intends it, 
for I compafs them fecretly by ways (he knowsi 
iK>t of, I govern all things above and below, 
Hyle by impulfe, the Mtmdane foal by tm-* 
derftanding and motives : I know cef tairtl/ 
how every catife will operate, fo that nothhigf 
falls out contrary to my Will. I have referv-^ 
ed the difpcnfafion of evil to myfelf, for I 
alone know how to produce good out of it : 
let not Pfyche prcfume to interfere with twy 
prerogative. 

If anyprovifion of nature terminate ultimate** 
ly in evil^I will irtterpofeiil due time with my 
almighty power for the deliverance of Pfyche : 
but let her beware how (he brings evil upoil 
herfelf or her fellows, for tho' offences mufl: 
needs come, wo be to them by whom they come ; 
for I have marked out a fecret path in thtf 
courfes of nature by which Nemefis fhall 
overtake them and overwhelm them with 
greater evils than they have occafioned y and 
the flower the ilcps of •Nemefis are, the larger 
flood will fhe gather. Attend, O Pfyche, to 
the terms of my Oath : \^re tfaoit under- 

ftandeft 
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fiandeft them not I will not be fevere to mark 
what M amii$» I will even bring ftrength out 
of thy weaknefSf wifdom out of thy fooliih* 
aei& and fuccefs out of thy mifcondud:i 
hut where thou difcerneft whither they direft^ 
Reverence and Obey, left mifchief come up« 
on thee. 

5}. Thus faid the One: and it behoves 
Pfyche to obferve diligently what nature re- 
(]^utfe9u efpecially her own nature, and exa- 
mine to what ufes her feveral faculties are 
ap^cable« The faculty of reafon (he will 
fiod eminently precious and folid above the 
rtft» as gold is above other metals^ This then 
1% the golden thigh whereon only thou mayft 
ftaod fknody : let this therefore be the fupport 
of thy meditations, the bafis of thy condud:^ 
the piJObir whereon thou raifeft thy fchemes : 
nevertheldls when thou goeft forth into the 
worU^ufe alfo thy thigh of flcfli, that thou 
mayft walk with freedom and conform thy- 
felf to the motions of others. 

When retired from the noify world thou 
ftaodeft upon thy golden thigh^thou mayft 
contcroplato the regularity of the heavenly 
fyftems, their complicated motions, fwiftand 
Ibw, making an admirable harmony, fing- 

1*^ forth the praiies and magnificence of 
Jove. Thou mayA then turn thine, ears up- 
^ earth aod obferve how the difcordant paf- 
fions. 
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fions, jarring intcrefts and oppofite views, of 
men combine to maintain order in communi-^ 
ties and work agreement out of that which 
feemed the moft unhkely to produce it. Thou 
roayft attend to the windings of fortune, 
wherein events appearing the moft harfti and 
grating to your wiflies^ often terminate in a 
perfect concord and unexpedtedly bring on a 
clofe moft contenting to the mind. 

54. Worfhip the immortal Gods according 
to the rites of thy country : let this be thy 
general rule, nor admit thou exceptions with- 
out urgent caufe. Rites are indifferent in 
themfclves and may be turned as well to good 
as bad purpofes : popular dodtrincs are for 
the moft part figurative and may by proper 
interpretation be accommodated to found rea- 
fon. The fame Jove made the adept and the 
ignorant; he careth equally for all his works; 
he gave forms and ceremonies to the vulgar : 
do not defpife what thou thinkeft needlefs 
to thyfelf. Yet neither be they wholly need- 
lefs even to thee, for if thou haft a thigh of 
gold thou haft alfo another of flefli, a vulgar 
part in thy compofition : nor is it given to 
mortal Pfyche to guide all her fteps by reafon 
alone. Remember thou liveft not by thyfelf 
nor for thyfelf: if thou haft knowledge keep 
to thyfelf that which would hurt another : 
difpenfe to every one difcreetly what will do 

him 
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him benefit^ and in a manner he can under- 
ibuid and relifh : delight not to thwart the 
conceptions of others^ but turn them gently 
the way that will be moft advantageous to 
them : neither regard the Lawfull only> bu( 
alio the Expedient. 

55* The Mafter then withdrew himfelf 
into his vehicle^ gathering his veftments ag- 
round him ^ fo that he looked like a port- 
manteau lying under a heap of deaths^ 
Plato, after making a handfome compliment 
to Timreuis for his good offices, told us we 
had nothing more to do but return home 
again. So we fet ofFdiredtly, and as I exprefled 
a defire of converfing with them upon the 
way, they contrived a method of carrying me 
by which I might do it more commodioufly : 
for taking me each under one arm they placed 
me in the middle on a level with themfelvesh 
In this manner We went on, all three making 
one compadt body with two legs only for 
fteerage of the whole: Plato fkated upon the 
right hand ray and Locke upon the left. I 
aiked Locke whether he intended to fend 
down all he had heard to Gellius. Ay, to be 
fare, fay§ he. Why not ? Nay, fays I, only 
becaufe I thought two or three times while 
the Mafter was fpeaking that the Demon 
whifpered Offence. Well then, fays he, tell 
Oie thoie paffages where you heard the whif- 

Vol. IL R per^ 
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per, and we will leave them 6ut. Come, 
why don't you begin ? I was going, hj% l^ 
but he checked me again. I don't know 
what to do he puzzles me fo with contra- 
didory diredions. Tis my opinion^ fays 
Locke, that we fend all down, bat that you 
referve them for your jprivate ufe until you 
can get fome friends to confult their Demons, 
who perhaps may be more explicit. Oh I 
now, fays I, he fays Liilen. Very well, 
fays Locke, that is a fign we are to follow 
our impulfe for the pre&nt, only holding 
ourfelves upon the watch for future ad- 
monitions. 

56. I then defired, the Demon not fbr«^ 
bidding, to know whether I might not be in-* 
troduced to fome of the Apoftles, No, fays 
Locke, that you cannot, for they having gone 
through fevere trials below, were all advanced 
long before I came up. Perhaps my , partner 
may tell you fomcthing of them. They did 
not much care to converfe with us, fays Pla- 
to, for they could not quite get rid of that 
ihynefs remaining from the notion they had 
firft entertained below of our being reprobates 
and unclean^before Peter's vifion of the ihect 
taught them otherwife. The laft who ftaid 
was the Cilician of Taifus, detained by 
fome acrimonious concretions he had con-^ 
trailed before his initiation. He could not 
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help fbmetimes curfing and calling names : 
if anybody vexed him he would fay»* Thou 
haft done Die much wroDg, the Lord reward 
thst according to thy doings ^ or at other 
tiroes^ God imite thee thou ^hited walL 
Upon one of us afking him civilly to e^^ 
plain what was a fpiritual body> he re^ 
plied. Thou fool, that which thou foweft 
is not quickened except it die. I tell thee 
there is a natural body and there is a. fpi-« 
ritual body. 

He had great knowledge^ but no very hap* 
py facility in cxpreffing himfelf ; io though 
he was fond c^ difputing among us we were 
very little edified, for he talked in a language 
peculiar to himfelf ; till we put him in mind 
of his own rule. Become all things to all 
men, if by any means thou mayft gain ibme: 
he then began to conform himfelf to our 
ide^a and figures, and when we could under**^ 
ftind him we learned a great deal from him* 
He then owned that he had received heaven<«* 
)y gifts in earthen ve&ls, and though the 
liquor Was not at all impaired thereby in fub-p* 
ftince or virtue, it might get feme twang 
tof the veflel. His education at the feet of 
Gamaliel led him^ and the general tafle of 
his countrymen obliged him to deal in far- 
fetched extravagant figures, which as that 
tafte fubfided^loil all refemblancc with the 
R 2 things 
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things fignificd, but were underftood literal^ 
ly, thereby leading, men quite wide of his 
meaning, involving them in ufelefs fobtilties, 
inextricable difficulties and endlefs difputes^ 
If he had ftaid among us till my brother 
Locke here came up^he would certainly have 
been a great favourite with him. I am per- 
fuaded he would have f^id nobody under- 
ftood him fo well fince his own J^mmediate 
fcholars, 

I flatter myfelf he would not have dlfap- 
proved the thoughts I delivered when you 
firft did me the honour to confult me. Per- 
haps he might have enlarged a little further^ 
for befides the two celeftial Goddeffes I fpoke 
of, he would have added two more, a pair of 
twins named Eifbrofis and Piftis. Eiforofis, 
hefaid, remained always above to* attend up- 
on the Gods, and Piftis always below to fuc- 
cour mortal Pfyche. She was of enormous 
ftrength, capable to rerflOve mountains ; and 
invincible courage, fo as to pafs through fire 
and endure tortures without changing coun- 
tenance. When the car was overturned and 
Pfyche dragged amongft briars, ftones and 
mire, he faid no other power could refcue 
her befides Piftis ; for Urania wotild not de- 
fcend unlefs called by her. While Pfyche 
holds faft upoji her, no perils can hurt, nc^ 
terrors difmay her. She carries an Eifoptrou. 
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which, whenever Pfyche looks too earneftly 
upon the groupd, flie holds under her and 
gives her by reflection therein a glimpfe of the 
Glories above. He would not have omitted 
the golden anchor, only differed a little from 
us in the ihape, for he faid it was made like 
a crofs, fiich as was ufcd for the execution 
of malefacflors, and that the three GoddefTes 
moufiting Pfyche thereon proceeded with her 
through the Vehicular regions until they came 
to the gates of Heaven; where Elpis and 
Piftis, delivering over their charge to Eiforofis, 
defcepded again, but Urania entered with 
her into the bleifed abodes. This Piftis was 
a great favovirite of his, and he lamented 
grieyoufly on hearing accounts from below 
that mankind had worfhipped a counterfeit 
in her ftead. 

This Pfeudo-pif^s was a mod furious pow- 
er, imperious, violent and cruel, carrying 
fcourges, fwords amj^ebrands, to take ven- 
geance of any that but dared to caft a difre- 
fpe<afull look upon her. She fliowed fright- 
full images of dungeons, flames and fpedtrcs, 
in her Eifoptron, and while Pfyche was ter- 
rified in looking at them, flie picked her 
pocket and fometimes flripped the cloaths off 
her bach* She praftifed a thoufand frantic 
tricks an4 abfurdities till (he became a laugh- 
ipg-ftock to the fcoffers. He faid (he might 
R 3 eafily 
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eafily be diftinguilhed from the ^uine, be- 
ing always accompanied by ambition, tyran- 
ny, vanity, avarice, luxury or feme of th« 
infernal train : whereas die true Piftis never 
appeared far afunder from Urania. And (he 
did everything by dint of arbitrary command^ 
obligation, fear and terror : whereas the real 
Piftis employed fear only as an inftrument to 
work the beginning of wifdom^, but vAktu 
Urania took poflefiion of the car fear was 
banifhed quite away. What then, aiked J^ 
do you think he would have faid of •ur mo 
dcrn methodifts^ who pretend to quota hi: 
for their affertion that* provided a man I 
Jicves himfdf one of the cleft, it is not 
farthing matter what his morale are? Pe 
haps, replied Plato, he would have anfwer: 
Thou fool, knoweft thou not that faith ' 
manifeftcd by works, as the tree by its fru? ^ 
and that health of mind as well as body '" 
prcfer\'ed found by coaii^t exercifo of ou* 
ward adlions ? Socrates ufed to be muc^ 
delighted with his dcfcription of the Uraoir^n 
Venus. I don't doubt but you rememb< 
it. Pray, fays I to Locke, where is thar: 
In the thirteenth to the Corinthians, fay: 
he. • . 

^j. The obliging Gentleman-pMlofepht. 
proceeded to (bme other of his 
which he explained after his own B 
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but the 4n^icut ftilc and philafopby differing 
a Uttlc from the modern^ I could not idways 
fomprehead him, tiULocke^ explained them 
ituther in a manner a^cpnatxiodated to the 
jjHrefeot Theory. I would gladly relate what 
WHS (aid by them both^ for the Cilician doc- 
tiines intcf pcetcd by philofophers cannot fail 
of being very curious, and inilru£tive : but 
ta my great regret I cannot recoiled it yet. 
jpor GelHus^ finding my ienfory gU. apace and 
not knowing, how much more there might 
be tQ come« interlined .thefe difcourfes, which 
he« being a b/:athen and a man of weak judge- 
ment, looked upon as matters of no great 
importance, in very fmall charad:ers between 
the former writing ; fo (hat the inner mem- 
brane I carn,^ with me being not yet fallen 
into the fi^e ilrokes of thefe little letters, I 
cannot poigbly read them. But perhaps fome 
time or other it may have worked in fb that 
I may 4ifcern them plain enough, if not to 
tranfcribci at leaft to recover the main fence 
and fubftanf:^ oi them. 

The nej^t legible writing recounts that 
Locke and (| having dropped Plato at the 
>Grecian quarter, came back to the place from 
whence we fet out. As we paiTed along, af- 
ter thanking my patron fpr the favours he had 
piocured for me frpm the ancient fages, I 
added, that if it was not trefpailing too much 
R 4 upon 
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^ upon his goodnefs I would beg an introdac- 
tion to one of the modems. Whom would 
you fee? fays he. There arc butfewof thenj 
within reach: for being new inhabitants here 
they are gone to vifit the regions round about; 
as your young gentlemen below are exhorted 
to travel for the' finifliing part of their edu^ 
cation. Newton is run after the great comet 
that appeared in 1685 to try the juftnefs of 
his calculations upon its trajediory. Huygens 
has undertaken a longer journey to meafurc 
the diftance, magnitude and brightnefs^of the 
Dog-ftar. Theory Burnet fet out upon a vi- 
fit to Jupiter as being an earth in its antedi- 
luvian ftate. He wants to peep into the great 
hole Aftronomers obferve therc^ in hopes of 
feeing the great abyfs beneath^ and remarking 
how the earth ftands in the water and out of 
the water. He then goes to Saturn to cxa- 
niine whether the ring be not a part of the 
paradifiacaj cruft not yet broken in. Whifton 
is engaged in a wild-goofe chafe among all 
the comets to find which of thein will^bring 
on the conflagration, that he-^hiay calculate 
precifely in what year the Millennium be- 
gins, wherein he is to be chief Meflenger, 
Arch-bifhop, Metropolitan and Primate of 
all the new earth. And the reft, almoft all, 
are difperfed abroad one way or o*ther in queft 
of fome difcovery hitting their fancy. Oh f 

fays 
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ikys I9 it was nonij of thofc you named : tho' 
I ihoidd like well enough to have a converfa- 
tion with them, but we ihall not have time 
for everjrthing. The perfbn I thought of 
was the famous German profeflbr Stahl. 
Thafs lucky, fays Locke, for he. being of 

- ^vcry heavy flegmatic temperament has not 
learned to go yet, fo we fhall be fure of find^ 
ing him at home« » « 

But what can you want with him ? Sure 
you don't defign to ftudy Phyfic at thcfe 
years. No, no, fays I. I know more of that 
fcicnce than Socrates 's one thmg, and iff 
ihould dabble in it now^ I might lofe that 
fingle point of knowledge and chance to 
quack myielf into diAempers. But as he has 
joined natural philofophy with medicine^ I 
was curious to - try whether fome improve- 
ments might not be gotten from him, and 
have read fo much of his True medical 
Theory as relates to fuhgcdts in my way ; as 
iikewife his coptroveriial tradt entitled the 
Idle Bufinefs alias the Shadow-fight: but 

- can make neither head nor tail of them. Yet 
I am the lefs mortified becaufe I find other 
people cannot agree what his opinions were, 
and therefore fome of them mufl have mifun- 
derflood him. Boerhave makes him hold, 
that the mother's imagination forms the foe- 
tus. Hartley^that the foetus forms itfelf, and 

that 
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that all our automatk: jDOOtioDi were origin- 
naUy voluntary adtiont of the child. Hi; 
antagonift in the $hfldQ)¥Hfight charge^ hicfi 
with believing the foul <Svi&blef for which 
jEeafon the pieces of an.ed cut tfiinder conti*- 
nue to wriggle becauie there i^ a bit of £>iil 
left in each of them. And to tny thinking 
he allows nothing automafia even in the 
grown man» but tb^t we place the particles 
of our daily nutriment every one in its proper 
ftation by our own Will; particularly in his 
fedion upon the Sphacelus^ where he i&^mi 
to afcribe the fpreading €^ a mortification (9 
the lazinefs of the niind> which withikaws 
her a£tivity from the found parts adjacent 
and fo lets the putrid humours continua]J^ 
gather ground upon her. Now I love always 
to go to the fountain head^ and ihould be 
glad to know from his own mouth which or 
whether any of us be in the right. 

Well, feys he, I'll carry you to the confe** 
rence to humour you, but queftion whether 
you will be much the wifa* for it. Your ie*- 
fire of recurring always to the ipring head is 
commendable, but I cannot prpaujie you 
much benefit here : for our fpring runs, ice 
rather than water, that one had more need 
bring a hatchet to cut out a flice than a 
pitcher to draw with. For as Plato told us 
juft now of a better man> he has no happy 

facility 
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Ibcility df eacpreffing himielf : befide^ he is 
not a vety coavorfibk creature^ baYing 
Ihou^ up hither plenty of grumous con* 
cretions and fsecc^ of cyftic biic^ which make 
him fuUeOt pepvi(h and fradious. You muH 
ikliave very rcfpei^uUyt iieem to compre^ 
heod him whether you do or no» and coa-^ 
trive if you can fometiines to imitate his lan^ 
guage without mimicking it; 'twill pleaie 
and perhaps make him more communicative. 
He has a large fund of honeft induftry and 
indefatigable z?al for the good of his fellow 
creatures^ which will prevail at length over 
his ooocretions, difcharging them gradually 
with the help of oar needles; for true hearty 
cJMuri^ will cure.as well as cover a multitude 
of fins. The Faculty below hold themfelve$ 
much obliged to him for many ufefull im* 
provements he has made in the fcience« So 
you mufl: learn mA to think meanly of a 
man that has any valuable talent with a right 
diipofition to ufe it» becaufe he cannot make 
a han^Ubmebow nor run ye off an elegant 
period. Oh 1 jdo, fay$ \ the folid always 
carried the preference in my eftimation be- 
fore ^ i^cious/ Yet methinks the ex« 
ample jrou have juH now laid before me^is a 
fiirthcr juftificatiou of vxy aiming to get af-* 
fiftance from the polite arts for lifting up 
my profound fpoculatioos nearer the com* 

mon 
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mon furface^that more people may be capable 
and willing to pick them up. . . 

58. But fince I prefuihe we have flill fomc 
length of way to the end pf our ftage^ give 
me leave to afk who is that antagonift whom 
he bumps and pommels fo fdrioufly in his 
Shadow-fight, for he never calls him any- 
thing but Mr. Author. That, fays Locke, 
you might have known could be none other 
than Leibnitz by his claiming the firil 
thought of a pre-eftabli(hed harmony. What ! 
fays i, that veteran p^olemic who battled fo 
long with Dr. Clarke ? Indeed he fhows 
himfelf the bettor difciplined foldier of the 
two in the Shadow-fight, and handles his 
arms much cleverer, at leaft fo far as relates 
to the ftile. 

Pray, has not he an adopted family among 
you ?• for two of our countrymen. Hartley 
and Berkley, vifibly derive from him, be- 
fides the foreigner Mallebranche. How fo, 
fays Locke, did they maintain his dodtrine 
of pre-eftabliftied harmony ? I don't fay 
that, replied I, but they broached opinions 
which might naturally rcfult-^ from * it. 
For he laid down for his foundation that 
fpirits being Monades and matter infinitely 
divifible, there was no proportion between 
them, and therefore it was impoffible they 
J fliould in any manner affcdl or operate upon 

one 
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one another. No doubt he- overlooked the 
horrid . confequence that muft follow from 
thence^ namely^ that neither can God him* 
feJf operate upon us : for though he be a 
Monas and we are Monades, yet there can be 
no proportion between that which fills all im- 
menfity and that which lies circumfcribed 
within narrower limits than imagination can 
define. However, upon this foundation he 
concluded thefe muft be two courfes of Pro- 
vidence eftabliihed, wholly independent on 
each other, governed by feparate laws : one 
for the motions of matter by a necefilary 
chain of caufes and efFedts, the other for the 
perceptions of fpirit by an unalterable fuc- 
ceflion of ideas : but both fo admirably con- 
trived as in every ftep of their progrefs ex- 
aftly to harmonize and correfpond with each 
other. So that when upon finding myfelf 
cold I go to ftir the fire, I can do nothing to 
make it burn, nor does it contribute any- 
thing towards warming me ; but a convul-. 
fion feizes my arm which makes it meghani- 
cally catch hold on the poker and fall a pok- 
ing : in the mean while a correfpondent feries 
of ideas introduce one another in my mind % 
for my coldnefs uftiers in the idea of taking 
the poker at the very inftant when the con- 
vulfion feizes me; as the coak burn brifkly, 
though I really fee nothing of them, I have 

an 
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an idea of a great blaze in mine eyes juit 
i^hen the flames begin to mount i and in 
confcquence of this, but without heing any* 
wife affedted by their lieat, cornea the idea 
of feeling warmth. 

From thence Hartley feems to have drawii 
his notion of the mechanical neceffity of all 
hpman aAion : but he follows his original 
only half way, for though utterly rejefting 
any operation of fpirit upon body, yet he al- 
lows body to operate upon ipirit, and afierti 
that our ideas are all brought us by the vi-* 
bratiuncles 6f a material ether. 

Berkley will have it that fpirit neither adi 
nor is adted upon by body, therefore not un- 
reafonably denies the exiftence of matter as a 
thing wholly ufelcfs. For what need I have 
an arm by my fide or coals in my grate, if I 
have no power to do anything with themy 
nor they of afFctSting me in any manner ; and 
if they do not bear the Icaft (hare in exciting 
thofe ideas of poking of feeing a blaze and 
of feeling warmth^which follow in fucceflion 
by laws of their own ? Nor is it probable 
that God, who does nothing in vain, (hbuld 
create a material world to be of no ufc 
to his fpiritual, for whom he. had provided 
other laws for bringing forth all the good and 
evil he fprc-ordained (hould fall upon them* 



As 
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As thofe two gentlemen were certainly 
good and pious men^ tis much they did not 
fefledk that their doctrines muft be utterly fub--. 
ver£ve of all religion, morality and even 
common prudence. What encouragement or 
what room is there to aim at attaining a right 
tenour of condud and fentiment^ or exhort 
others to the like ? fince endeavours we caa 
make none, but muft wait contentedly for 
fuch thoughts^ opinions, defires and deiign^ 
as it (hall pleafe God to ienj;! us^either by the 
miniftry of vibratiuncles or by the pre<»efta« 
bliihed order of fuccefiion among ideas«. 

And the fyflem of the latter does great in- 
jury to two of the divine Attributes : forthe 
com, the fruits, the plants, the variety of 
proviiions for our iuAenance, our accommo* 
dation and our enjoyment, the wide->extended 
Ocoan, the realm-bounding mountains, the 
immeafurable expanfe of heaven, the nu- 
merous hoft of Suns Rationed at immenfe 
diitances befpangling our night, are ftriking 
evidences to us of the power and magnifL- 
cence of our Creator : which evidences will 
be utterly loft^if the Suns, the heavens, the 
hills» the feas, the animals, the vegetables, 
liave none other exigence or reality than in 
our. own deluded imagination. 

Then for Wifdom, the very dlcnce of that 
confifts in the apt difpofition of caufcs for 

producing 
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producing cffcfts; and is diiplayed by the 
adoiirable contrivance apparent throughout 
the natural and moral worlds wherein jarring 
elements^, an endlefs variety of differently 
qualified bodies^ incompatible interefts and 
difcordant paflions, co-operate to maintain 
regularity in nature, fociety and good order 
among mankind, bringing forth unerringly 
their deftined events by a thoufand fucceflive 
gradations and through a thoufand intricate-^ 
ly-winding chanivcls. Whereas there is no 
wifdom in flringing a fucceflion of ideas^ 
for this depends upon arbitrary Will and plea- 
fure. The idea of a plentifull harvefl, had 
God fo pleafed, might as well have* fucceed-' 
ed the idea of a cricket match as the toils and 
cares of the hufbandman. And the ideas of 
health, adtivity and enjoyment, might as na- 
turally have flowed from the idea of fawing a 
block of marble into flabs as from that won- 
derfuU flrudture of bones, mufcles, bowels, 
vefTels, fibres, in the human body difcover* 
able by difTeftions of anatomy. Thus the 
Maker of this ftupendous univerfe is debafed 
to /the charafter of a fancifuU poet or rb- , 
mancer, occupied folely in leading imagi* 
nation along an endlefs variety of tr^in^ 
which have no trfith nor Being elfewhere 
than in our ideas. 

Never- 



Neverthdeis in dealing among thefe and 
Tuch like peribns of deep (peculation^! have 
obferved one particular in confirmation of my 
own ientiments^ that they all in general (for 
I will not except Stahl, becaufe I do not be^^ 
lieve he ever thought of cutting the foul ojf 
an eel in pieces) feem to hold that every per- 
ceptive Being mufl be a true individual; 
and that every compound or divifible fub^ 
Aance^ fuch as are all the bodies falling under 
our fenfes or knowledge, is not one thing but 
a coUedion or aggregate of many. 

59. I don't know whether my patron at- 
tended to my prattle : tis heft for my credit 
to fuppofe he would not interrupt me for 
fear I fhould not have time to fay out all my 
fay : for I had but juft vented my laft fhrewd 
obicrvation,whcn I found we flood ftill tlofe 
by a bag which looked more lumpifh and 
made of coarfer fluff than any I had fecn. 
There, fays my guide, there is your oracle* 
Perhaps I may not get you an audience now 
you are come. He gave it five or fix gentle 
taps and hallooed to it as many times ; but 
nothing enfued. Pray, fays I, had not you 
better talk to it in the fentient language ? He 
don't underfland that^ fays he, though we can 
ifnderfland him plain enough : for he has 
a wonderfull propenfity in thrufling his own 
notions upon other people, but as great back- 
■ \oh. II. S wardncf* 
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Putredo and Sphacelus take it ! What a dea?l 
of pother is here to pleafc a young fellow's 
whims, yea, vagairies, not to fay fooleries, nor 
yet impertinencics ! Wc then beheld a head 
with a ftern hard-featured countenance rife 
flowly up, like a ghoft through the trap door 
of a ftage. Come, fays my guide, be quick. 
Don't wafte the Doctor's precious moments. 
60. Venerable Sir, fays I, fon and heir of 
Efculapius, that I may not ftick in the firft 
threfhold^ I would be glad to know whether I 
rightly comprehend the force of thofe intro- 
dudory terms which open the door to all the 
reft : I mean a mixture, a compound, a ma- 
chine, an engine or inftrument or organ. 
Prithee, fays the profefTor; none of your fa- 
fliionable, yea, vulgar, not to fay, goffiping, 
nor yet, finical language. You muft learn 
to ufe the fcientific terms if you would be 
good for anything, and fay mixtion, compo- 
fition, mechanifm, organifm, as well in en- 
tire fyflems as in their fundry. parts, yea, 
members, and moreover, the fpecialleft fpecics 
of them. I thank you learned Mafter, fays 
I, for your correftion, which (hall not be 
thrown away upon me. Now I apprehend 
thofe four things are under-fpecies of one 
another : fo that a particular kind of mixtion 
is a compofitionj'a particular kind of compo- 
fition is a mechanifm, and fome mechanifms 

arc 
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tor light armature : they are too re/peftable a 
body. You know my voice, that I am not 
jMr. Author nor one of his adherents. I 
have made bold to bring a new adopted fon of 
mine to beg a detachment of your ftatarian 
ibldiers toefcorthim into the regions of phy- 
fiology and pathology^ A commendable at- 
tempt! iays the bag, yea a laudable, not to fay, 
noble ainbiuon ! But what' need he plague 
me ? Is' not my .True Theory to be. had ? He 
may learn there eVery thing that is to be 
learnedi He has had rccourfe to that, fays 
my patron, but being diffident of his own 
capacity he is not fure of comprehending 
everything exaiftlj^ and wiftes earneftly to be 
fct right from yoUr own mouth.' Has your 
boy any brains, quoth the bag, yea, is he at-- 
tentive, not to fay, dbcible, nor yet, trac-* 
table ? As for brains, replied my patron, it 
does not becoriie the partiality of a parent to 
pronounce upon them : but I have always 
found him very defirous of learning while 
under my tuition. Well, well, quoth the 
voice, let him propofe his diflicv.lties. But, 
added my conductor, my fon has been fo con- 
flan tly ufed to fenfible objedls that he cannot 
hear what anybody fays unlefs he has a face 
to look at. Do fo much as put out a head 
to humour him and make his improvement 
cafier* Pi(h ! Phoo ! gruiiibles the bag. 

S 2 ' Putredo 
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handle nor walk nor fpeak unlcfs he kt^ them 
at work ; yet to my apprchcnfion the beat tf 
and arteries, bowels and other vcflfels, fecm 
to fall under the idea of meer mecha'nirms. 
Whereas you have taught us that the whole 
human body, together with all its vifcera, 
yea, chylepoietic dige^loricsj not to fay, 
fanguiferous trunks, nor yet, minutiffina 
glands, and moreover, fpecialleft fpecies of 
fccretory dufts, and even cejlulcs of the adi*i 
pofe membrane, are fo many diftinft or* 
ganifms, I fee, fays the profcflbr, your fon 
is a little dull of apprehenfioo : but that, 
you know, he cannot help. Therefore tho' 
we are confident that everything fet fbrtji in 
Our Theory radiates, a$ the faying iS| with 
its own luftre, yet we ihall caft a further 
blaze upon it by one or two faniiliar examples 
in condefcenfion to (hallow capacities. Mind 
me then, child. Suppofe you bcfpeak a 
clock of artificial and workman Ukc con- 
ftrudlion with everyway-multiform-exquifitc- 
ly-mechanical circumftances belonging to it. 
The artificer brings it home, puts it up pro^ 
perly upon the dimidiate platform of your 
ftaircafe, and fets it exaftly by the equation 
table : now it is an organifm. But if you 
let it go down, and after winding it up again 
iliould, either through ofcitancy or want of 
fufficient fkill, fet it at hap hazard, fo as to 

make 
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n^l^e it finke four when it ought; to flrikc; 
Qiie^; or l^Qgthqn the pefidulum> fo that it 
lofes ten minutes an hour : then it is nothing 
but a mcchanifm. Again, fuppofe in fomq 
CcnK)te, ye^ hitherto perhaps by human in-; 
4ui^y unreached regions of . the terraqueous 
glob^ therd fhould he large tradls of country 
or iflands, which by the fpontaneous condi- 
tion of their foils, their waters, their hills 
and th?ir vallies, fhould he beautifully adorn- 
ed with wopda and fields and aniroais pf va- 
jcious kinds ; nobody, | think, would con<<- 
tradia that all this proceeds from nxeer me- 
chanifqa ; and it muft appear, I think, wit;h 
the l&jme evidence that there is nothing in adt 
organical among ajl thefe circumilances. Send 
a colony to one of thofe lands, who ihall 
build houf^s, dig cellars, raiJ(e provifions for 
thexnfelves aA4*their domeftic animals, plant 
trees and cojrn which the ground may nour- 
iih and bring up quite to maturity : then it 
immediately becwnes a» organifm. I am a 
little fufpicioupt %s Locke, that my boy 
does not fully comprehend you yet. No ? 
cries the venerable in furprize. He muft be 
a blockhead, yea, a numfkuU, not to fay, a 
beetle, por yet, a blunderbufs, if he does 
not. Oh, yes ! fays I. The celeberrimous 
Doftor has made the thing as clear as the 
§un. I can eafily underftand how any traft 
S 4 of 
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of land or water niay become an organifm« 
I remember when^ I was a ftripling, the vaft 
Pacific Ocean, commonly, yea, vulgarly, 
not to fay, news-paperrically, nor yet, tea- 
tabellically, and moreover, among tKc fpe- 
cialleft fpecies of ale-drinking, burthen^car- 
rying, fifh-felling rhetoricians, called^ ap- 
pellated, as the faying is, and annominated, 
the South-fea, was made an engine, I mean 
organifm, to pick people's pockets and ruin 
half the nation. The like had been done 
but the year before in a neighbouring nation 
with the great river, the river Miffifipi. And 
tis not impoffible that a few years hence the 
three rich Nabobfhips of Bengal, Bahar and 
Orixa^ may be turned to the fame laudable 
purpofes, 

6 1 . It quickly appeared I had committed 
murder, his features, which before vecre hard 
as oak, became now as hard as rock, and he 
began to draw in his head virith as much fpecd 
as his great gravity would permit. But Locke, 
being a good deal nimbler, clafped him un- 
der the chin with two flout plowman's hands^ 
crying at the fame time. Pray, Mynheer,' 
dear Dodor, celeberrimous Doftor, infig- 
pite illuftriffim Dodtor, Hallenfian ftar cul- 
piinating in the zenith of brightnefs. Never 
mind what a child fays. I am fure he meant 
no harm, Twas only his vanity made him 

pretend 
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pretend to undcrftand you when he really did 
liat« I dutft not utter a fyllable all this while 
fyt fear of making matters worfe^ but kept 
drawing myfelf up with the hand I was hold^ 
en by till my vehicle touched Locke'is, ex- 
peeing he would feel my thoughts. He 
then let him go, when inilantly the head 
fliot iuj^ like a large knife into a new fheath 
when by prefEng with might and main you 
have juft overcome the ftifnefs at the entrance. 
We pow had only a (hapelefs bag before us: 
but we faw the vocal fibres agitate all over^ 
and heard a vehement eager grunting, fuch 
as the hogs make when a llrange pig comes 
into the yard. 

So we left Mynheer Celebcrrimous to com- 
pofe himfelf and make peace with his own 
ihadow- as well as he could : and being got- 
ten to fome diftance, Locke owned I was in 
the right not to wifli the conference migjit 
be renewed, for I fhould never have profited 
by it. So I believed, quoth I, for he is a 
bar's length more profound than Pythagoras. 
Pythagoras, returned he, had his reafons for 
being profound ; but this man is profound 
becaufe he cannot help it. But how came 
you to be fo carelefs as to difguft him after 
all the hints I had given you ? Why, fays 
I, did not I follow your injunftions to a hair? 
Truly, fays he, fcarce to the thicknefs of a 

cable. 



cable. Inftead of appetpog tO coiDfMr^h^4 
him, you fcowed ytHifiytf^rwfolfed tq mife 
apprehend him,fior dkiyou^obferve t]^^((Jbiai^ 
I ^ve you to diAinguKh between icMtttion 
and mimickryt There i$r oqq caution verjjp 
needful! for you airy genideaxeo to b«w iQ ^ 
mind. Never hazard giving offence for i^ifA 
of a joke. Well, iayg I,^ this is the iccood 
time I have fuffered by my indiicretion ; tho 
I have fome excufe here» for he i^ be-^biQck-*' 
headed and be-blunderbufl: me about aa wa^^ 
enough to huiry anybody and' throw them off 
their guard. 

But fince the mifchief \% pail remedy I muft 
reft contentedly under it : unlefs you will be 
£> kind a$ to repair the damage by giving me 
a fyflem of his fentiments, I am fure you 
can do it accurately, for you told me he could 
talk currently to you, tho' not with you, ia 
the fentient language. But then, fays Locke, 
you muft tell me what partof \his fyftem you 
would have : for the medical would be of no 
ufe to you, and the phyiical^ moft of it, 
ftands nearly connedted with the other. That 
part, fays I, relating to the formation of the 
foetus. My patron alked what good it would 
do me to know that. I told him. Perhaps 
it might furnifli me with an argument from 
analogy in confirmation of a point I have 
been labouring to maintain, namely, that oiur 

condud: 



ccmdudt ttpo0 earth may naturally have an ef-* 
fcdt upoq. our condition afterwards. For if 
It CQiUd.be made appear by the labours of an 
imiinent phyiician and careful! examiner into 
the fecrets of human nature^ that our terreitial 
)iappinefs is affected by our behaviour ia the 
utarifie ftate^ a probable inference might be 
4rawn from thence, that all the fcverd forms; 
of fieing \re pafs through^ are by the laws of 
nature made dependent upon one another^ and 
each of them preparatory to the next. Now 
my curiofity to confult Mynheer Celeberri^ 
mous was firft raifed by Hartley, from whofc 
hints concerning him I was fimple enough to 
€3cpc<a he would Ihow me by undeniable ar- 
guments^ drawn from his medical fciencc^that 
our health or diftemperature of conftitution, 
our vigour or wcakqejfs of body, our quick- 
nefs or dulncfs of parts, and even our natural 
averfion or propeqfity to particular vices, were 
owing to the prudent or carelefs management 
of ourfelve^ before birth, But alafs ! how 
was I difappointed ! when inftead of clear 
demonftrations from experience and difcove^ 
ries of anatomy, I was prefented with a con- 
fufcd Chaps wherein I could difcern nothing 
diftindtly, and even fufpccled the Ccleberri^ 
mous did not always underfland himfelf. I 
was in hopes too of finding fomet^ing con- 
cerning th? animalcules; for tho* their ex- 

iftence 
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iAence feems generally believed among my 
learned cotemporaries, it is not admitted by 
everybody. Might I be fb bold as to aikwhat 
is the real truth upon that article ? My patron 
rebuked me for this laft prefumption. 

Prithee, fays he, don't think to palm your 
notions upon the world below for vehicular 
truths. I fhall not give my faqdion to fuch 
an attempt, I affure ye. Whateveri plight 
tend to the improvement of your religious 
and moral fentiments I hav^ already told you. 
All informations that have been fent from a<* 
bovc were given with that fole view, and 
whoever feeks for anything further in them 
grofsly miftakes their meaning. As for mat^* 
ters meerly fpeculative you muft be content 
with fuch glimmerings as human fagacity 
can flrike out. Your new acquaintance has 
made fome alterations in his fyftem by his 
converfe among us, which render it a little 
lefs perplex^. and incoherent: and I believe 
you had rather I fhould give it you in this 
condition than precifely that it flood with 
him in upon earth, Neverthelefs, having 
ftore of concretions remaining, as you might 
perceive juft now, he has not quite gotten 
rid of human prejudices and human errors : 
fo you muft ftill look upon what I (hall tell 
you from him as the opinions of a mortal, 
not as the knowledge of a vehicle. ' 

62. He 
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62; He had no thought of the animalcules 
below, but fince Leuwenhoek and Boerhave 
came up^has been made a thorough convert 
to that doctrine. He fays the animalcule gets 
into the Ovum at the broken end of the Ca- 
lyx, where it finds a tube growing narrower 
by degrees, into which it puihes with vehe- 
mence, until being ftreightened on all fides 
by the clofenefs of the paflfage, " it cannet 
move neither forwards nor backwards nor 
even bend^its little body; neverthelefs being 
all nerve and fibre, it exerts itfelf ftrenuoufly 
in every point of its furface. Thofe points in 
the internal furface of the Ovum which are 
foft and fufceptible of its adion, adhere to it 
and receive its impulfe, which continually 
protruding them forwards qaufes them to 
grow firft into an embryo,, then into a foetus, 
and laftly the full-formed child. But as there 
are multitudes of fibres capable of extenfion 
in different degrees, and they often ftick to 
one another, if the ends of thofe which have 
done growing fhould faften to the fides of the 
others^ it muft neceflTarily flop their diredt 
progrefs and caufe them to double into folds. 
Thus the heart, which at firfl was a flrait 
canal, becomes doubled into ventricles and 
auricles. Thus the fix bowels affording a 
paflage to the viduals from our flomachs, are 
one continued tube efteemed fix times the 

lenrrth 
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length of the man^ but fdkkd among ont 
another To as to lie commodioufly within the 
Abdomen. Thus likewifd the fixuller fibres 
become cottvoluted into Plexoies, Ganglions^ 
Glands and winding dufts* 

If this extenfion was fiat owing to the ac* 
tion of the ammalcule, why Should it never 
take place in the Ovum before being impreg-»» 
nated therewith ? for that receives continual 
nourifliment from the Ovary wherein it was 
produced. Nor docs the child wholly leave 
off this exercife upon birth,- as appears by the 
grunting noife it frequently makes, efpecially 
after being fed, which the nurfes call thriving 
bccaufe they find by experience that it con- 
tributes to the growth and nourifhmcnt of 
the babe, y^cndeven when arrived -to years of 
maturity, we cannot forbear fometimes yawn^ 
ing and ftretching, fuppofed owing to fbme 
perfpirable matter wanting to be difcharged^ 
which this effort helps to pufh forward and 
throw off. Thus the foetus does not want 
for employment, being perpetually occupied 
from its firfl: union with the Ovum in di- 
ftending its fibres ; which it is led to do by 
an inftincft, that is, by fenfations fometimes 
perhaps painfull occafioning maims, diftor- 
tions and imperfeftions, but for the moft part 
pleafurable afllfting in the growth of the vif- 
ccra, limbs and members : for good plight 

of 
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of tody befpcafcs an cafy mind, and anxiety 
k ^bfetvcd to vitiate die juices and oorrode 
^^le ileft). Boeriuive has remarked that plea*- 

, ftat imd paia proceed j&om the fame mecha^ 
Dical caufes operating only in a different de- 
gree : a nerve nroderatcly ftrctched yields a 
piedfing titHlation, when almc^ ready to 
^reak it gives aoguifh, and when quite 
btoken eafe enfues* In the former cafe the 
4mind Arives to thruft forward the hither part 
of tlie nerve to sactt the titillation and feel k 
more fenfibly ; in the latter to draw it back 
tiltjhelrfor clofing the paffage or attaining eafe 
by 41 eomfdete rupture. Thus whenever ex- 
erting-her activity to extend, fhe is in a ftate. 
^pdeafure : when to contradl or withdraw, 
Ui the contrary. And this may account for 
thofe fudden amputations of an arm or a foot 
fometimfes happening on frights of the mo-* 
thcr : for a violent contraction may fnap 
fliort iht tender fibres juft in the place where 
the uneaiinefs was felt. 
Therefore what Boerhave afTerts of the 

, fcetvs paffing far the greater part of its time 
in fleep without any ideas, mufl be under- 
ftood of fuch ideas from external objed:s as 
engage the notice of men : for ideas may 
ipring from inward feelings while the limbs 
and outer parts lie motionlefs, as in fleep. 
But as the fenfible nerves grow in length and 

become 
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become gradually connedted with remoteif 
parts of the diilended Ovum, fenfation fol«^ 
lows their prcgrefs and feems always taken 
at the very extremity of the nerve convey- 
ing it : hence we apprehend ourfelves per- 
ceiving at our eyes or our ears or our fingers 
ends» and efteem ourfelves prefent through- 
out the whole furface of our body i or rather 
beyond, our imagination renewing that 
antiquated notion of fomething going out 
from the eye quite to the objeft, fo that wc 
account done in our prefence whatever is done 
in our fight. It muft not be fuppofed the 
fcetus proceeds with fkill or forecaft^or knows 
the ufes of the. limbs and vefifels it forms; 
but is dire(fted to exert its activity from time 
to time at the proper places by fenfations of 
prefent pleafure and pain^ excited mechani- 
cally by the circulating juices and grofs com-» 
pofition furrounding it. 

He fays further that the animalcules are 
varioufly fized and conftituted according to 
the origin whereout they fprung, and fo are 
the Ova ; whence it comes that the child 
takes ^fter both father and mother jointly : 
but as the fame tree bears differently condi- 
tioned fruit, fo both animalcules and Ova of 
the fame growth are not all exadtly alike ; 
and hence it happens tliat children of the 
fame parents differ widely in their difpofition, 

myake 
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make and features. Yet there is another cdiife.x 
which e^icreafes the difference, namely, the 
bccirrrencies befalling the mother during 
geftatioii: for the ftale of her imagination 
afiedls the burthen /he beats> not immediate- 
ly by itaechanical operation, but by influenc- 
ing the imagination of the foetus. This he 
attempts to prove by many inftances^ as well 
from his own experience as the teftimony of 
fioerhave^ of Very extraordinary eflfects pro- 
duced by the frights and longings of women* 
He owns however that fome pcrfons of great 
knowledge do not admit the reality of thole 
inftances, but thinks their bare denial of the 
caufe without accounting any other way for 
the fadls^ which are inconteftable^ not fuffi- 
cient to ihake the authority of the greater 
numbers who maintain it. 

63. Here I begged leave to put in a word 
of w^hat I had heard among my cotempora- 
ries. relating to this affair of the mother's 
imagination : for that I knew a man eminent 
in his profeflion, perhaps the befl anatomifl 
in Europe, who treated this as -an idle notion, 
infifling that the fuppofed marks are mere 
fports of nature, like the fpots and warts of- 
ten found upon apples: but when any thing 
of this fort happened^the mother hunted about 
for fome fright or longing fhe could recolle;ft, 
^d by an after-thought afTigned that for the 
Vol. II- T caufe. 



cauie« On the other hand I was told by a 
man-midwife of very great repute in our Me-* 
tropoliS' that once upon a delivery^ wherein 
nothing: appeared amifs to his obfervation 
cither irt the rtidther or the child, &e preff- 
ed him eariieftly to eiramitie the liahds : ac- 
cordingly when the thild wa« carried into 
the next, roon^^he took die firft opportunity 
to examine die handstand fodnd on each of 
them a fupernumeraryfinger,'Whk:h adhering 
only by a bit of &in,, he fiiipped th6m off 
with a pair of fciflars and prefently heakd iip^ 
the wound with a little falw. It was thought 
proper in tlie family that this fho^ild be con^ 
cealed from the mother ; £d upon her asking 
him he was forced to tell her he had founds 
the hands fueh in all refpe<fts as might beex- 
pefted in a healthy vigorous child. She then 
cried out in a transport of joy that flie was 
extremely glad of it,: for that on fuch a parti- 
cular day, being in a chariot, a beggar wo^ 
man had thruft in a pair of haiids with fix 
fingers, which had alarmed her greatly^ and 
ever fince it had run ftrongly in her head that 
the child would be born with the like. Now 
this could not be an after-thought in the 
mother to account for a phenomenon flie 
never knew of. If I were ever to fee the 
Celeberrimous again, I would recommend to 
get fome of his neighbours who go down to 

. earth 
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earth, to bring him a report of the cafes cited 
from very good authorities by Dr. Douglafs 
in his Criterion of miracles, wherein are feve- 
ral accounts of aftbniOiing efFefts produced 
4ipon the bodies of perfons in years by a 
(bong impulfe of imagination; For if that 
faculty has fo great a power over the dry and 
ftifned fibres of an adult^it may well be pre- 
fumed to adl with much greater force upon 
the tender filmy flefh of a foetus. I'll give 
him ydur hints, fays my patron, which I 
doubt not he will thank yoii for : and per- 
haps they may attone with him for your late 
radenefsi And poflibly he may learn fome- 
thing from Gellius by the iketches obferved 
in the tablcJt of your memory* I am afraid, 
%s I, they will be very imperfeft, for it 
being fome years fince I read the book the 
traces are in great meafure worn out. But 
probably Gellius may be good natured enough^ 
when he hears what we have been talking 
about, to infpeft the fenfory of fome other 
pcrfon who has the impreffions frefher. 

But, continued my inftriidor^ with refpc(9t 
to the objedions of anatomifts^our profeflbr 
fays the point does not lie within the compals 
of their art to decide : for between the Pla- 
tcnta and Uterus^ there lies a Mucus or thick 
liumour, which Boerhave will agree with 
him is not properly a humour, but a congc- 
T 2 ries 
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ries of exceeding fine veflels, too fine for any 
inftrument of the ' anatomift to trace out ; 
neverthelefs they may fuffice to carry on the 
communication of ideas between the mother 
and the infant. Yet you muft not imagine 
. the very fame ideas propagated from one to 
tother; for when the mother is terrified 
with threatning words, the embryd cannot be 
fuppofed to have the found of them in its un^ 
farmed ear?, much, lefs to underftand their 
dangerous meaning : nor when fhe longs for 
a peach, can it be thought to perceive the fine 
flavour or beautiful bloom that ftrike her 
fancy. But the modifications and motions 
of matter may excite ideas correfpondent to 
thofe which occafioned them^ yet without 
their being fimilar: and of this you may find 
examples in common life* 

When a man writes a treatife, the ideas in 
his head diredt him to the matter and man- 
lier of his compofition : if he fends it to the 
prefs^ the compofitor cannot place his types 
without ideas, which he takes ftep by ftep 
' from the copy before him : yet are his ideas 
very different from thofe of the author, who 
may be prefumed continually attentive to the 
ftrength of his reafonings, the aptnefs of his 
figures and propriety of his language, with- 
out much regarding the grammar and fpelling^ 
which flow fpontaneoufly from his experien*- 

ced 
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ced pen ; whereas the compofitor's mind is 
wholly occupied with the letters and orthor 
graphy, he thinks nothing of the argument, 
Xiot manner of handling it. Then again the 
reader pays little regard to letters and fylr 
lables, 'tis enough if theje be no grofs mifs* 
print or egregious blunder to draw off his no- 
tice, he takes in whole fentences and para- 
graphs at a glance, and directs his attention 
to obfcrve the main tenour and difpofition of 
the performance. Neverthelcfs the idea^he 
leceivcs perhaps may vary greatly from thofe 
in which the author wrote : what.ftruck the 
one as fomething fublime, humorous or ele- 
gant, may feem low, infipid and vulgar to 
the other ; what one thought demonftration, 
to the other m.ay appear a rope of fand ; w hat 
was didated to the one by a fpirit of rational 
piety, may raife in the other an idea of pro- 
phanefs or fuperftition. Thus the ideas of 
all three tho' far from being fimilar, corre- 
fpoad jind depend upon each other: for had 
the author had other thoughts, he would have 
written in another manner, the compofitor 
would have, ranged his types otherwife, and 
. anoth'er train of ideas would have been fug- 
gefted to the reader. 

. He is grown fo zealous, an advocate for the 

^nimalcles as to infift that they are rational 

creaturcsj* becaufe their being never found 

T 3 unlefs 
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unlefs in the qcUules producing them, in the 
Epididymis, the-Vas deferens and the Ve^* 
ficles, altho' the humour they float in k 
known to diffufeover tbejwholc human body, 
indicates a choice and difcretion that with^ 
holds them from entering places unfit for 
their accommodation. Befides, it ftands to 
reafon that the ethereal body fhould have a 
fuller ufe of all its powers^ the thinner and 
finer the elementary covering is wherein it 
lies enveloped : as a man has the fuller ufe 
of his arms and fingers in kid gloves and a 
filk waiftcoat than if he put on a great horfis-^ 
man's toat and a pair of heavy gauntlets. 
And the rationality of naan proceeds from 
there being fome hollow cellules in the O^ 
vum^which do not adhere to the animalcule : 
whereas in the brutes and infefts the grofs 
elementary body prefles every where clofa 
upon the little inhabitant within, fo that it 
eannot adt in any point except in thofe alone 
where the grofs covering is yielding and mov-» 
able by it. Therefore tho' they diftinguifh 
and judge, they have fuch judgements only 
as their fejifes from time to time imprefs up- 
on them : but man poiTeflcs a power of afting 
upon his own thoughts and calling up ideas 
of reflccftion without aid of external obje<3:s, 
Yet is this power lefs than in his original 
ftat-e, for thofe ethereal firings which are 

drawn 
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<lrawn out to an immoderate length by the 
^liftenfion of the Ovum in its growth^ mufl 
hinder the operation of {he others 4 jufl as a 
man who ihould have the £ngers of one. 
hand thruft into a low waxen ceiling which 
Jccpt them alurays ftretched at arms lengthy 
would not have fo full a uie of the other arm 
M if both wexe at liberty^ 

64. He has battkd ilrenuoufly wkh fome 
who denied there could be much fcope for 
^&ion and enjoyment within fo narrow a prifon 
as the animalcles were cooped up in : for, 

« fays he, all magnitude is relativie to the fize 
of the creatures obferving it. Upon earth 
we uied to take fpr the balls of our admea^ 
furements the breadth of a large man's 
thumb, which we called an inch: twelve 

' thumbs were fuppofed the length of his foot : 
Something more than five of thcfe feet made 
his pace in walking fad : a thoufand of his 

. paces inade a mile : and by miles or thoufand 
pacec we computed the largefl trails of coun-* 
lay, the circuit of the globe, the diflance of 
the Sun and planets. Thus our highefl com^ 
putations ftill bore a reference to the parts of 
our human body. Now imagine animalcules 
to take their rife in meafuring from the width 
of their tail, which we may fuppofe the fame 
to them as a foot was to us : let five of thofc 
ifect, or better, go to a pace, that is, fuch 
T 4. length 
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length as they can throw themfelves forward 
by one wriggle of their tail : then reckon by 
animalcular niiles or thoufands of fuch paces» 
and you will find more of them in the many 
winding du6J:s open to their paflage than you 
would have miles to pay for a poft-chaife to 
carry you about all the roads in England. 
But you would hardly think a man kept ia 
clofc imprifonment, who fhould have the 
whole kingdom of England to range in. 

He will needs have it that the entrance of 
a particular one among their number into the: 
Calyx^is not matter of chance^ but fettled by 
certain rules founded upon folid reafons : nor 
is it claimed as a privilege, but fubmittcd to 
as a burthen unreludantly upon a motive of 
public fpirit ; becaufc if the race of men were 
to fail, the race of animalcles muft ceafe too 
for want of a proper habitation to fubfift in. It 
has been objected againft him^that the violent 
frifking motion with which they are always 
found to dart to and fro^does not give the ap- 
pearance of a prudent confiderate animal. To 
this he anfwers that this is not their natural 
motion, which is more fedate and regular 
while in their proper places of abode : but 
they are never ktn with the microfcope un- 
lefs in a dying ftate upon being driven out of 
their element. Yet are their agitations nei- 
ther effeds of wantonefs nor expreflions of 

pain 
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pain or uneafinefs, for death is terrible to man 
alone: of all other creatures the inferior 
know not what it. is, and the more intelligent 
know it is nothing more than a paflage from 
one ftate of exiftence into another. Therefore 
tho' the wanton wafte and deftrudion of them 
be a fpecies of murder, they lie under no fuch 
terrors as mortal man upon falling into the 
murderer's hands: they perceive their material 
integument beginning to break, and exert 
all their efforts to rend it afunder the fooner. 
Have you not obfcrved the little infedl prp- 
ducing a gnat dart up and down with fudden 
jyksand great velocity in the water, till one end 
being gotten open is thruft up to the furface?. 
when immediately ilfues forth the winged 
captive from its imprifonment, in joy, no 
doubt, and tranfport, foaring aloft to take 
poffeffion of its new aerial country. So Piychc 
enclofed in the animalcule, upon finding the 
walls of her prifon crack, ftruggles hard to 
haften the total rupture, that fhe may get 
a compleat deliverance from her immerfioii 
in matter, regain her native heavens, and 
mingle among the hoft of her congenial 
fpirits. 

65. I have now, add^d my patron, given 
you as much of his notions as you can want. 
You are not to take thein all for Gofpel ; but 
parables are employed in the Gofpel, and even 

popular 
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popular opinions not difcountenanced whea 
they can be turned to ufeful purpofes. Much 
more the imaginations of learaecjL and clb£e-f>. 
thinking ni^n may fcrvc, when rightly ap-. 
plied, to enlarge your mind by enuring your 
imagination to follow more readily the jinlge^ 
ments of rcafon. They may give you a quick-^ 
cr apprehenfion of an important truth built 
upon folid grounds^ a^mely, that happinei^ is 
not confined to the enjoyments and accom* 
mbdations of human life. For the arm of the 
A\ Mighty is not fo fhort, nor the treafures of 
his wifdom fo fcanty^ as that he fhould have 
but one way to make the exiflence of his 
• creatures pleafurable. He can give , them 
3vvhat meafure of gratification he judges pro^ 
per in the body of a giant, an infcdl or an ani«- 
malcule, by intelligence and reafon or grofs^ 
fenfe and appetite, on earth or under ground, 
in watcr^air or ether, or naked and unem*- 
bodied in any material compofition whatfoi- 
ever. As he changes their nature, he changes 
their fituation too and the circumftances of 
it, adapting each to the other : for various 
natures require various fituations, and what 
would be wretchednefs to one is enjoyment 
to another. You could not fubfift in the 
waters where the great Leviathan takes his 
paftime : and the pure air that gives you 
ipirits would prove his certain deftruftion^ 

You 
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You would be mifcrabic without focicty* ligh| 
^'d cxercife : but the fcEtus lives fatisfic4 
^ukI thrives^ pent up in a dark and lonefome 
dungeon. Therefore confult your prefent na-«r 
turc fo far as to provide by what methods yoii 
can for its prefervation and well-being : but 
when called to another, where the meats and 
drinks^ the lands and houfes, the diveifions 
and purfuits of men, could be of no ufe to 
you, yet follow without reluftance : for the 
fame Power, who has furnifhed you fo amply 
by a thoufand wife and wonderfuU provifions 
in one ftate, will fupply you as commodioufly 
with the requifite^ needfull for your accom- 
]iK>dation and enjoyment in ajiother. Truft 
then ftedfaftly in him, and fear nothing : for 
wherever you go, you cannot go from under 
the eye of a beneficent governour and induU 
gent parent. 

My good patron had his particular reafons 
for fumming up with this very grave conclu- 
fion : buT^he did not difclofe them, they 
_ became apparent prefently. For no fooner 
had he done than we faw ourfelves furround- 
cd with a group of vehicles, who came up 
with great joy and alacrity to congratulate 
me^for that they perceived I was juft going 
' to ^e advanced. I could not help being flart- 
led, notwithftanding his laft feafonable admo- 
nition, having brought up fome of thofe ap- 

prehcnfions 
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prehenfions natural to mortals upon an ap-r 
proaching change. I furveyed my outfide,, 
but could fee no alteration there : neither di4 
I feel any thing unufual within, except fome 
confiderable tremours which I knew were 
owing to my fears. However, in a few mi-, 
nutcs my vehicle burft, and I became in-i 
ftantly abforbed into the Mundane fpuU 

66. As upon a map awaking in the morn-s 
ing out of fleep^the dreams and vifions of the 
night vanifli away, his fenfes which had been 
kept ftupefied throw open their windows, bis 
activity that had laip fufpended returns, he 
refumes the command of his limbs, recovers 
his ideas and underilanding, and goes on with 
the fchemes and occupations he had begun 
the day before : fo upon my abforption I 
found myfelf, not tranflated into another fpe-r 
cies of creatures, but reftored to myfelf a-i 
gain. I had the perfeft command of my limbs, 
and their motions were familiar to me: I 
had that knowledge and judgement which is 
the rcfult of experience/ My body was im- 
menfe yet I could manage it without trouble, 
my underftanding extenfive yet without con- 
fufion or perplexity : for the material Uni-r 
verfe was my body, the feveral fyftems my 
limbs, the fubtile fluids my circulating 
juices, and the face of nature my fenfory. 
In that fenfory I difcw^red all fcience and 

wifdom 
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wifdom to direft me in the application of my 
powers which were vigorous and mighty, ex- 
tending to every member and fibre of my vaft 
compofition. I had no external objeft to 
look upon, nor external fubjeft to a<ft upon : 
yet found an inexhauftible variety to employ 
my large thoughts and unwearied aiftivity 
within myfelf. I rolled the bulky planets in 
their courfes, and held them down to their 
orbits by my ftrong attraction : I prefTed hea- 
vy bodies to the earth, fqueezed together the 
particles of metals in firm cohefion, and 
darted the beams of light thro' the expanfe 
of innumerable heaven Si I beheld the affairs 
)of men, difcerned all their fprings of adtioil, 
and knew how to fet both them and the 
courfes of events fo as to guide the wheels 
of fortune with unerring certainty. 

Nor did I find the leaft inclination to ufe 
my power wantonly br diforderly in any fingle 
inftance ; for wifdom is ever fteddy to ^itfelf 
and purfues invariably one grand and well 
concerted defign. Good was my conftant 
motive and an exadl knowledge of every thing 
tending to proqiote it my perpetual direftion. 
I knew my own immortality, nor did I look 
upon the ftiort excurfions into matter as a dif- 
continuance of it. I was beyond expreflion 
happy, the regular motions in my great bo- 
dy giving me a more cheerfull.flow of fpirits 
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and more pleafing fenfadons than the moft 
vigorous youthful! health ; my imagination 
entertained with a multitude of varying^ ne-> 
ver fatiating otjjefts ; my underftanding ca^ 
pacious and clear; oiy judgement found zxA 
piercing; my condud: blamelefs, wife and 
iati8fad:ory. Nor could anything fall out to 
xiifturb me» for all the parts of my compoii*< 
tion lay under my controul and infpedfcion s 
my circulations were not mechanical but vor 
luntary, and if at any time I had a mind tx^ 
change my pofition within my vaft body, I 
could fatten to fome particle of the circu- 
lating juices I had moved^ which would tranf- 
port me whitherfoever I wanted, yet without 
lofing fight of the place I came from. 

tj. Yet with all thefe mighty powers and 
privileges I had no temptation to pride or va* 
nity, for I knew that in my own individual I 
was weak and ignorant, unable to ftir a mote 
in theJSun beams or produce a fingle percept 
tion from my own fund : bi;it all my know* 
ledge was brought me by communication, and 
my operations performed by the joint con^ 
currence of innumerable hofts of fubftances 
of the fame nature with myfelf furrounding 
me. For there being a general participation 
of ideas throughout the whole community, 
we had all the fame apprehenfion, the fame 
difcernment of things, the fame aims and 

purpofes : 
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purpofcs : fo there was no variation of fcnti- 
mcnt nor difcordance of.defire amo^ig us. 
The thoughts of all were the thoughts of 
icvery one, and the actions of th6 whole the 
aAs of each particular : for each was con*- 
fenting to whatever was done by the others^ 
and no iboner wiihed to have a thing doaethau 
he faw it inftantly performed. As we had but 
' one mind and one Will, everything happen^ 
ed according to that Will ; for pervading and 
being mingled with the corpufcles of matter' 
throughout the univerfc^ we ad:uated the vaft 
mafs, each contributing his (hare, which tha 
fingly fmall, yet when united with the rejft> 
fofficcd for every work how ftupendous fo- 
ever that was requifitc. We were fenfible 
that our ftrength lay in our unanimity, and 
ksi promoting the general good we promoted 
our own, which made us apply our endea- 
^rouiB with alacrity and delight. We took 
pleafure in comimujiicadng our pleafures, and 
tranfmittifig our lights as faft as we received 
them : by which means we had each of us a 
full difplay of nature, and by refled:ion there^- 
in, of the Author of nature. 

For tho' we could move and range the par- 
ticles of matter as we:pleafed, we were fenfible 
that we did not cj?cate them, but they owed 
their exiftence, theif folidity, their mobility 
and other primary qualities^ to a higher 

Power. 
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Power. We {icrceived likcwifc that fenfa*- 
tion was the ground- work of our know^ 
ledge, that fenfation proceeded originally 
^rom matter, that if matter fhould be with- 
•drawn or lofe its quality of affedting us with 
perceptions, or our mutual communication 
cut off by removing us out of contiguity with 
one another, we fhould utterly lofe our per- 
cipience and power of adlipn. This convin- 
ced us that we ourfclves, altho' a nation of 
kings governing the univerfe with abfolute 
fway, were fubordinate and dependent. We 
confidercd that tho' our prefent views and 
judgements arofe from the pofition wherein 
we had placed the feveral bodies of the 
univerfe large and minute, yet were we mov- 
ed fo to place them by contemplation of fomc 
former pofition : thus pofition followed po- 
fition, but the whole muft have had fomc 
beginning, which we could not give it^ be- 
caufe there muft have been fome priof order 
to ferve for our motive and direction before we 
could begin to a6t. We faw further that 
our own exiftence could not be necefi!ary, wc 
being many ; becaufe what was neceflTary 
in one place muit be fo every where, and 
confequently One, not in fimilitude and com- 
munion only, as we were, but numerically 
■'"aiid individually One. Therefore tho' we 
"""^^crfc cohfcious of our community having 
" . fubfifted 
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fubfifted froip all . eternity, neverthelefs it 
niuft have been produced from eternity by a 
prior Caufe, prior in order and efficacy if not 
in time. 

68 i Thus the confideration of our own 
haturp^ together with the nature and difpofi- 
tion of bodies throughout the univerfe^ led 
us to the knowledge of God, whofe work we 
were both in body and foul. We found our- 
felves fubjeded to laws we did not make, to 
migrations into matter wherein parts of our 
fiiibftance lay enveloped as in a fhell, cut off 
from ail communication with the reft. As 
we had both a retrofpedt and profpeift of eter- 
nity, we regarded the longeft of thofe mi- 
grations but as a moment, no more than the 
(mart a man feels on plucking out a hair 
from liis face, therefore fubmitted to them 
readily in our feveral turns ; neverthelefs we 
Submitted out of neceflity, not out of choice. 
We obferved the condition of our fubftances 
when immerfed in matter, their anions and 
events befalling them, and difcerned ufes 
therein to ourfelves unthought of by them. 
We perceived a fmall mixture of evil among 
their good j we would gladly have prevented 
it. but could not without greater mifchief to 
ourfelves, for it was made neceflary to our 
well-being. We fometimfes, upon rare and 
extraordinary occafions^ difcovered motions 
Vol. 11. U we 
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wc did not produce, events we did not bring 
to pafs ; which convinced us of an interpofi* 
tion to reftraiij the growth of evil, and to re- 
fcue thofe immerfed fubftances to whom thef 
coutfes of nature had rendered it perpetuaL 
Thefe obfervations difplayed to us the divine 
Attributes, we faw them confident and aid-^ 
ing each other^with a clearer and fulkt view 
than mortal eye can feach of mortal heart 
conceive : we beheld Glories ineffable which 
it is not lawfull, or rather not poflible to ut- 
ter ; neverthelefs there were greater Glories' 
behind, which no created intelligence can? 
penetrate. 

69. The contemplation of thefe Attri- 
butes, which we faw were parts ^only of 
the Divine EfTence,^ infpired us witlrtran- 
fcendcnt admiration, an ardent love and 
filial reverence towards our Almighty Father, 
who was our continual dependence and fup- 
port, the fountain of our immenfe powers and 
unfpeakable happinefs > and prompted us to 
. employ our eternity in returns of incefllant 
adoration. But our adoration did not exert 
itfelf in hymns or empty praifes or verbal 
thankfgivings : we difcerned his Will writ- 
ten in legible chara<3:ers upon the face of hir 
creation, and applied ourfelves Induftirioufly 
to fulfill it. The courfes of nature carried onr 
by our agency were our hymns, the govern-* 

ment 
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inent of matter adminiftred by our hands was 
our praifes, and a ready obedience to his 
commands was our morning and evening fa- 
crifice. We knew that in all our fundions 
l¥e were only his minifters delegated and 
empowered for that purpofe : but it was our 
joy and our glory to be employed as his mini- 
fters in executing his works. For they were 
not arbitrary commands nor exertions of de- 
ipotic authority : he wanted not our fervices 
for his own ufe, but gave us our taiks in 
mercy and loving kindnefs to be a bleffing to 
his creatures \ fo that in working for him wc 
worked for ourfelves and for one another^ 
Wc caufcd our inferiour minifters the heaven- 
ly bodies and elements to pay the fame adlive 
adbration. By our energy we ftationed the 
golden Suns, and ftrengthened them to hold 
their feveral Vortices in concord. The filver 
Planets compleated the harmony by their va- 
rious afpeds, their change of fcafons, and 
viciffitudes of light and darknefs. One day 
told another, and one night certified another : 
their found went forth to the feveral earths, 
their voice was heard among the innumerable 
hofts of heaven. Gravitation and cohefion 
whilpcred their fliare of praife to the atten- 
tive car, the fubtile fluids of air and ether 
joined in the chorus : and the whole crea^ 
tion was oneinceffant Hallelujah. 
' ' U 2 Nor 
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Nor did we forget thofe of our fellows im- 
prifoned within the walls of matter, but pro- 
vided for them all the accommodations and 
enjoyments permitted by our common Mafter. 
The difpenfations of his Providence werfe 
conveyed to them thro* our means^by the laws 
of nature which we executedjand difpafal of 
fecond caufes which we put in aft to bring 
forth the deftined events. With our plaftic 
virtue we worked upon the multitude of ha- 
bitable globes rolling round their appointed 
centres thro' the fields of ether : we cloathed 
their furfaces with the green herb, the flowry 
flirub and tree yielding fruit ; caufed them 
to produce foffils and minerals below, dews 
and vapours and benign influences above. • 
We wove the little fibres of vegetables in 
curious textures, forted them into a thoufand 
various fpecies and fitted them for a thoufand 
different ufes. We interlaced the more cu- 
rious velTels of animals in many intricate 
mazes among one another, hollowing them 
into tubes refpedtively filled with their pecu- 
liar juices, that partly they might perform 
regular mechanical motions of their own, and 
partly ferve as convenient inftruments for the 
fpiritual agent within them. We guided the 
fenfitive tribes by inftinft, direfting them 
unerringly to the neceflary means of their 
prcfcrvation and encreafe, and to anfwer the 
'- purpofes 
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purpofes they were defigned for with regard 
to other creatures. The upper fpecies we 
governed by wants and appetites and paflions^ 
together with fome glimmerings of reafon 
flafhing at uncertain intervals, ^p had his 
free choice to conduct him in every acftidn, 
but we knew how, by the iprings of inclina- 
tion and opinion^ to draw his choice upon 
what particular point we pleafed. He afted 
moftly upon {hort aims and private views, 
yet we contrived that in fo doing he fhould 
work himfelf out a remote benefit he thought 
nothing of, and co-operate to the general 
good. Even his vices and foibles were not 
ufelefs und^r ou^r management : ambition, 
avarice, luxury, v^i>ity, (hame, fear, luft, 
Jazinefs, petulanpe, fraud, refentment, envy, 
had tKeir t^fks afligned them : evil became 
producflive of good, and the wicked was 
made for the day of the Lord : folly and 
waqtopefs had their feveral lines allotted 
them to fill up in the glorious all-perfedt plan 
given us by infinite Wifdom. The proper 
ftatioa was marked out to every creature^ 
from whence it could not be fpared without 
detriment to the whole : they all anfwered 
their deftined ends, without knowing what 
thofe ends were or having any defire of at- 
taining them. For as the rtrings of an in* 
ftrumcnt perform their parts in the tune, 

U 3 yet 
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yet without any knowledge or perception of 
the notes they give : fo the fublun^ry agents 
bore their feveral parts in the general harmo-^ 
ny, and contributed to carry on that order of 
fucceffioa among events of which they had 
no thought or conception. 

Thus by diredtions ifTued from above and 
our faithful miniftry thereo^it was brought to 
pafs that all things, animate and inanimate, 
co-operated in difplaying the wifdom and 
goodnefs of that Power which firft ordained 
their motions. The ferpentine rivers and 
unfathomed oceans, fire and hail, fnow and 
vapours, wind and ftortn fulfilling the tafks 
impofed on them, mountains and all hills, 
fruitful! trees and all cedars, beafts and all 
cattle, worms and feathered fowls, kings of 
the earth and all people, princes and all jud- 
ges of the world, young men and maidens* 
old men and children, all united in the uni- 
verfal fong to the Glory and praifes of their 
beneficent Creator. 

And upon fome extraordinary command 
received,.enow of us were found ready at hand 
to throw the particles of matter into various 
forms and appearances for producing any 
fupernatural effedt. But whether we ad or- 
dlhaiHly or extraordinarily^ we do both inva- 
cding to the general plan afligned 
I decree iffucd ; wherefore let 

»or 
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Dot mortals addrefs their prayers to us, for 
we have no difcretionary power nor fhall any 
entreaties prevail upon us to depart a tittle 
from our orders. Neither were entreaties 
needfull to make us fly to their relief when- 
ever found allowable, for we bore them no 
grudging or envy, we had no vanity nor fond- 
nefs for fuperiority and power, nor contempt 
of them in their degraded ftate : but fympa- 
thized with their diftrefles and weaknefTes, 
as with congenial fpirits, children of the fame 
Father, fallen from their original perfcdtion; 
and laboured inceflantly by all means per- 
mitted us, to raife them from their debafe^ 
ment to rank upon a l^vel with ourfelves in 
equal participation of all the powers, privi- 
leges and unbounded enjoyments, wherewith 
we. were blefled. We watched over nations 
and empires without negleding the affairs of 
private perfons : for being diifufed through*^ 
out all corners of the univerfe, fome of us 
"were re^dy every where to attend the minut* 
eft offices^ and having one underftanding and 
^efign in common among us^ we knew how 
to adjuft the adions of fingle men to the in- 
terefts of communities. We paid due regard 
to matters of importance, nor did we overlook 
the meereft trifles ; for nothing was trifle to 
us becaufe our capacities were fo large that 
Clothing took off our attention from other 
U 4 duties. 
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duties. Therefore we did not fufFer a fparrow 
to fall to the groimd, nor the hair^ of a man's 
head to diminifh in number, without the 
Will of Heaven. 

70. With this unceafing attention to the 
minuteft objedts^it ma,y be concluded we did 
not overlook Gellius as he fat clofe to his tafk 
in my human • fenfory : he could not receive 
intelligence of what pafled with me now 
from the vehicular people, fo it was ncceffary 
we (hould convey it to him ourfelvcs. We 
wrought upon his imagination by our fecret 
energy, cafting his mental organs into modi- 
fications exhibiting the ideas to be fet down, 
which we excited fucceflively ia their order, 
not giving him a view of whole fentenccs to- 
gether : fo that he worked; like a man in a 
trance, or one walking in his fleep, or like 
the Pythian prieftefs under infpiration of the 
oracle : he wrote by impulfe things he did 
not underftand, and wondered at the words he 
wrote. It was now judged expedient that I 
fhould return to my vehicle, but before my 
return we thought proper to fend an illufion 
upon Gellius of events that had not happen- 
ed : he wrote according to what we diclatedj 
and the tenour of the illufion he wrote down 
ran as follows. 

7 1 . We gathered together certain particles 
of matter and difpofed them into two forrn^ 

th< 
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the one human and the other angelical; afufH- 
cient number of us undertook the management 
of the latter, and ^ wasenclofed within the for- 
mer: fol became a man with human limbs and 
fenles, with the underftanding and thoughts of 
a grown man who had fpent his life in ftudy 
and contemplation. And there ftood before 
me an Angel, his countenance was mild and 
lively, his raiment white and fhining, he had 
fpangled wings growing from his fhoulders, 
his fides and his legs. And he faid, O Man, 
come along with me: I will teach thee what 
to think of Glories thou canft not compre- 
hend, and make thee more fenfible of the in- 
finite diftance between the creature and the 
Creator. So faying he took me up and carried 
me to the utmoft bounds of the univerfe. 
And he faid. Try now if thou canft create a 
new world beyond this. And I faid. Far be 
it from me to attempt encroaching upon the " 
Divine prerogative : thou knoweft I am poor 
and weak, unable to adl without corporeal 
inftruments, and the little power I have is 
given me. And he faid, I know thy weak- 
nefs, that the power is not thine, nor do I ex- 
pe6l that thou fhouldft operate : but I am 
commiffioned for thine inftruftion. Know 
then that creative power awaits thy direftion 
for a trial of what thoa canft perform by it. 

Alas! 
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Alas ! fald I^ I know hot where to begin nor^ 
how to proceed. 

And he faid. Stretch forth thy right arrn ; 
thruft it ftrait from thy fide. And I aflaycd 
but could not thruft it out : not that I found 
any thing refift me, but when my arm came 
to the utmoft irerge of the umverfe,it feemed 
as if I had loft the ufe of it, fo that I could 
not move it further. And I afked the Angel, 
Wherefore cannot I move mine awn this 
way ? I can thruft it above or belpw, beforp 
or behind me, but I cannot ftrctch it out from 
my fide. And he faid, . Becaufe there is no 
fpace to receive it^ And I faid. Since it^hath 
fo pleafcd the creative Power, and this for 
, mine inftru^tion. May there be fpace. And 
he faid. Put forth thine arm again. And I 
put it forth with cafe ftrait from my fide, as.I 
could have done any other way. 

And he faid. Wave now thy fingers to and 
fro, moving them in order one after another^ 
Accordingly I endeavoured to do as I was bid-^ 
den, but could not perceive whether my 
fingers moved or not, for I had the fame feel 
all along as at the firft inftant when I ftretched 
out mine arm : wherefore I afked. Why can-.- 
not I perceive whether my fingers n^ove or 
no ? And he anfwered, Becaufe there is no 
time, neither without time can there be a 
fucceffion of ideas or motions. Then I faid. 

May 
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May Time begin her courfc. And prefently 
I felt my fingers move to and fro in the man-^ 
ner I had intended to move them. 

Then faid the Angel, Now will Space con-* 
tinue and Time run on her courfe for ever,> 
until the fame Power which gave them birth 
(hall interpofe to deftroy them. What pur- 
pofeft thou next ? And I faid. Is it meet 
that Time and Space (hpuld be ufclefs? 
Should there not be creatures endowed with 
perception and aftivity. to folace themfelves 
in the habitation provided for them, and alfd 
bodies to ferve for inftruments of their aifliori 
and objefts of their perception ? Proceed 
then, faid the Angel, to furnifh and people 
this new world. But I faid, O Meflenger of 
Heaven, thou knoweft there requireth wif- 
dom as well as power to do this great thing : 
I underftand not what number of creatures 
this ipace might contain, nor the proportion 
of matter requifite for their ufes, neither how 
to aflbrt it into elements and marfhal th6 
particles thereof in their proper order. 

On a fudden I found myfelf illumined 
xvith more than mortal intelligence; tho* 
there was yet no light, I could diftingui (h 
every corner of the new created fpace, com- 
prehending the whole at one view. I knew 
precifely what quantity of matter was requi-* 
lite, what places to affign the particles, and 

how 
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how to give each the proper motion and di^ 
redlion to exhibit a plan to the percipient 
creatures directing them. to carry on the orde^ 
of fucceffion once begun. But the vaftnefs 
of mine intelligence perplexed me : for min? 
aim was none other than to communicate 
happinefs to the perceptive creatures whp 
fhould be created, but was utterly at a lofs 
in what manner to execute my intention, 
I faw the creatures could not be ma^e ^qual 
in happinefs to their CreatolTi yet how far 
they fhould fall fhort of it or what limita- 
tions to fet them, I had no meafure to afcer^ 
tain : neither could I find a rule to deter-? 
mine whether their happinefs was to conti-r 
nue always equal in degree, or to vary and re- 
ceive interruption at ilated intervals. And if 
this obftacle were removed, ftill I favv there 
was an infinite variety of ways by which the 
fame portion of blefiing rpight be conveyed 
to them : it might be difpenfed continually 
with no trouble or perplexity to the creative 
power by an immediate operation without 
the intervention of fecond caufes, in which 
cafe they would want only the faculty of 
perceptivity but have no ufe for that of afti- 
vity : or they might be endowed with powers 
of affefting one another : or if matter were 
employed, there were a thoufand various pri- 
mary properties with which it might be in- 

veiled. 
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veiled^ and a thoufand different orders of 
fucceffion in which it might move, all equal- 
ly anfwering the fame purpofe. But I could 
find no preference nor make eleftion among 
them : for to do this was a pure adf which I 
^as incapable of exerting, or of forming a 
choice without fome pre-exiftent motive to 
incline njc. I could not guide myfelf by 
the nature of things, for where there were 
no things in Being there could be no na- 
ture of them. 

Then faid the Angel, Take that fcheme 
of material nature which thou knoweft efta- 
bliflied in the prefent univerfe. As I had all 
knowledge lent me, I comprehended the 
whole plan of Providence, all the laws of 
nature and mazes of fortune, the qualities 
of fubftances, their relations and mutual 
dependencies ; and began to attempt a plan 
fimilar to that of the old world. So I faid. 
May there be fuch and fo many bodies, fo 
and fo placed, with fuch impulfes in parti- 
cular lines of dire<5lion among them, ac- 
cording to the archetypal idea in my mind. 
And it was fo. And I looked forth upon 
the works that were made, and behold they 
were not good. For I perceived that the 
bodies continually colliding, the motion 
imparted to them would in time be ex- 

haufted 
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haufted and the whole reduced to an inac^ 
tive lump. 

^ Then the Angel faid. Why doft not thou 
provide aftive creatures to repair the decays 
of motion from time to time by their ener- 
gy? But I anfwered, Tho' wifdom and^ 
knowledge be given me, thcfe are not fuf- 
ficient for the purpofe, for I forefee that if 
good only be allotted to the creatures^ they 
will want a fpur to their activity and be- 
come carelofs : but wifdom inftructs me 
not what proportion of evil to intermingle, 
nor what quarters to affign it ; yet goodnefs 
forbids . there fhould be any more difperfed 
than abfolutdy neceflary . 

I had then revealed to me the exa(ft quan^ 
tity of evil indifpenfable, the feveral forms 
of Being and ftages of life, to be paffed 
thro, which of them were to be exempt 
from evil, which wholly overwhelmed with 
it, and which to contain a mixture of it 
with good ; and that moral evil was to be 
made the road to natural. Neverthelefe I 
could not proceed : for tho' goodnefs was 
fatisficd by the fmall quantity of evil fprink- 
led among the. good throughout the whole^ 
and equity was fatisfied becaufe the creatures^ 
taking their turn in rotation thro' the torms 
of Being, would receive their exadl fhare , 
both c r-J ^^the evil, yet wifdom 

had 
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had no fufficient materials to begin upon. 
For it was not enough there were ftations 
provided to receive fuch a numbjcr of perci- 
pient creatures, but an allotment muft bo 
made of each perfon to |jis particular ilatign : 
among the rational creatures there were 
mechanics and foldiers and fcholars, but wha 
was to be the mechanic^ the foldier or the 
icholar? Here was no proceeding in the 
grofs^ a diftribution and choice of pcrfonsfor 
ftations was neceflary, yet was there no di- 
verfity of objedts to determine the judgement 
in making the choice : for there was neither 
merit or demerit in non-entities, nor difference 
of qualities rendring them fitter for one 
ftatipn rather than another. Neither could 
I begin with the next that came to hand, 
for there was neither proximity nor diftance 
among Nothings ; they were all equally near 
and equally ready to be produced into Being 
in this place or that by creative Power. 
Thus I remained at a full ftand, and while I 
ftayed, the half-formed world was wiped 
away, mine illuminations were taken from- 
me, and I was reduced again to mine ordinary 
Jiarrow underftanding, that of a common 
man. 

Then fpake the Angel unto me in a loud 
and majeftiG tone which funk deep inta 
mine ears. Hear, O Man, and remember. 

This 
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This is the leflbn thou art to learn from all 
that has paflcd in thy fight. Thou couldeft 
not create a world even tho* thou hadft al- 
mighty power and infinite wifdom to aflift 
ihqe : for power anjj wifdom do not fuffice 
for the work of creation. Power performs 
nothing without wifdom to direct it, nor does 
wifdom dired: without goodncfs to move it : 
goodnefs may permit, but will not produce 
evil, . and wifdom is not herfelf without pre- 
cxijftcnt ideas to contemplate. Yet was there 
nothing prior, nothing external to God, 
which might exhibit ideas, but they were 
fuggefted by his own pure zGt precedent to 
themfelves and to the wifdom they generated* 
Thou beholdcft the works of nature and 
readeft therein chara<5ters of power, wifdom 
and goodnefs^reater than imagination can ful- 
' ly comprehend : but know, there are other At- 
tributes whereof thou canft not imagine even 
a glimpfe, yet muft acknowledge there are 
fuch^becaufe thou feeft eflfefts which could 
not be worked by thofe whereof thou haft 
any imagination. The neceflity of evil com- 
pelleth not the Lord to admit it, for necef- 
fity bindeth him not, but his decrees make 
neceflity. He alone can adt where no mo- 
tives are, and choofe between things indif- 
ferent : he thereby openeth the fources 
whence v^'ifdoru iiowcth^ and beginneth the 

order 
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order of fucceffioii which fhe carrleth on: 
he eftabliOieth the nature of things to be an 
unalterable rule for his own proceedings^ and 
determineth what fhall be abfolutely impof- 
fible, fetting bounds as it were to his own 
Omnipotence^ 

The Angel having faid this^ took mc 
up in his arms and carried me back to my 
vehicle: he opened a cleft in my. head, 
which having applied againft the rent in the 
vehicle, he inje(fted me thereinto and clofed 
up the rent i fo that the bag became entire 
as before difruption. 

72. Immediately I thruft out my head^ 
and opening my eyes faw my patron Locke 
with the reft of the vehicles ftanding round 
me in amazement : for though they had 
fuipefted I fhould return becaufe they faw 
my vehicle did not begin to unravel like a 
torn flocking, as it feems was ufual upon 
difruptions, yet extraordinary events are apt 
to furprize even when cxpedled. They were 
very curious and iaiportunate with me to re- 
late the particulars of all I had fcen^and give 
them an account of the country they hoped 
in due time to inhabit themfelves. Indeed, 
fays I, Gentlemen, I don't know what you 
mean. I relate particulars ! All I know is^ 
that you told mc juft now I was going to 

Vol. II. X be 
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be advanced, and I thought I felt my vehw 
clc tear iafunder, but to be fure it was only 
fancy, for I find myfelf found and whole 
now. I believe I may have been in a faint-^ 
ing fit for a moment. A moment! faid they^ 
why you have been gone from us a full week 
of our time, and muft have fcen a^eat deal 
in that fpace. Why wont you communi-' 
^ cate ? had you any injunctions to fecrefy ? 
I vowed ^nd protefted upon the honeft word 
of a Search that I had nothing to tell them, 
iand that if I had been gone fo long as they 
talked of, I remembered' not a tittle of what 
had pafled in that interval. But they would 
not believe me, and fome faid they would 
get it out whether I would or no by the fen*- 
tient language : fo I was in great danger of 
having a rape committed upon my imagina-*- 
tion, if Locke had not interpofcd- Good 
friends, fays he, you will not get anything 
of him by violence t I know my coufin bet- 
ter than you do : ' he has fuch an abundance 
of odd thoughts, and jumbles them fo to*- 
gcther in niotly mixtures of ferious and tri-^ 
fling, abftrufe and familiar, earneft and jefl:> 
that you will not difcern anything he knows 
or thinks of if he has not a mind to let you.- 
Biit I know he will be fincere and open witli 
me. Come, Ned, make a flat fide. I did 
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fo, and after 4 fhort application of his vehi- 
cle thereto he affured them that I had really 
no information to give them. Befides, fays 
he, confider he went from hence a naked 
ipirit without any corporeal organs or tablet 
4Df memory to retain the traces of what 
he might fee during his abfence, Locke's 
authority fatisfying the company that there 
Was. nothing to be learned from me, they di*-* 
fperfed about upon their feveral occafions and 
left us alone. 

73. When they were gone I obfervcd to 
Locke that there feemed to be a variety of 
brogues imong them: fome ipokfe in a kind 
of guttural pronunciation, others as if they 
had been finging. Can it be, fays I, that 
^ the Americans and Chinefe find their way 
hither ? Can it be, fays he, that you are £0 
narrow minded as to doubt of it ? Has not 
the ilory of Cornelius the centurion con- 
vinced you^ that^ whoever fears God in any 
nation finds favour in his fight ? He gives to 
every man the lights neccffary for difcovcring 
to him the duties he requires at his hands, 
but men make their own fortunes by the 
npiannex in which they ufe them. There are 
even of our line of the Searches to be found 
Among the uninftfud;ed and the favagc. 
Thofe who come with fewer improvements, 
X ?, find 
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find no Inconvenience in the want of thcm^ 
for everything lies here in common : we 
look upon our talents as depofited with us 
for the public fervice^and that our neighbours 
have an equal property in them with our*- - 
felves, therefore fuch as have them do not 
endeavour to enflave or overreach fuch as 
have them not, but employ them to procure 
their advantages and enjoyments equally with 
their own. 

But it is time you (hould think of return^ 
ing to your body again : the day has appear- 
ed fome time upon your hemilphere, and if 
you fhould ftay beyond your ufual hour of 
rifing^itwill put your family in an uproar j 
"they will think you defuncft in earneft, and 
finding your vital motions continue but no 
figns of fenfation^they will fend for Dodtors 
and Surgeons to wrap you in blifters and 
fcarify you all over. But, fays I, mayn't 
your clocks go too faft ? Couldn't we. take 
a little turn firft fome where or other to fee 
more of the country } What, fays he, then 
you don't care to leave it? But we dp not 
go by clocks : I fee the earth yonder, tho' 
you cannot, porting away before us; the 
verge of night Is ;1 ready gotten beyond the 
Britifh Illands. ^ fayu ' "-^ce it muft 
be fo, here is 
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tantly, for I like this place fp weJl I cguld 
be glad to liye here always ; and yet mc- 
thinks I fhould want to fee my girls again. 
So he took hold of my arm. But, fays he,' 
you (hall take a fip of Ambrofia firft to for- 
tify you for the journey, for we (hall find 
damps and foggy vapours whea W9 cooie 
down into the atmofphere^ 

He led me diredlly to (he ambrosial ftream^ 
where havipg drank my fill, we pufhcd for- 
ward to overtake the terraqueous globe, 
which yft did with as mijch eafc as a wag- 
goner, having Hopped at an alehoufe door to 
wet his whiftle, runs after his creeping team. 
We took ^ Jittje cpmpafs to avofd lengthen-r 
ing our way fhro* the atpiofphere by paffing 
it aflant: this obligi?d u^ to crofs a part of 
jhe ihadowy cone of night. In one place o| 
jhis dark regiop J heard mpft difmal how- 
Jings, fhripks and claniours^ of all grating 
kinds. Pray, fays I, what makes thofe hi- 
depu^ poifes ? It feems as if a thoufand peo- 
ple w^re cutting one another's throats. Says 
Jie, Jtis a parcel of the unhappy vehicles vcx- 
jing and plaguing one another; Oh! fays I, 
for heaven's fake let us keep out of their way. 
IH^^ I fhould meet with another Borgia among 
^hat would become of me ? So I will, 
aot upon oqr own account, for I 
X 3 iliould 
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riot fcruplc pu(hing thro' the midft of them 
for any hurt they could do us, but the fight 
of our people encreafes their torment ftirring 
up their envy, * remorfe and defpair. So but 
of compaflion to them we went round juft 
''enough toefcapc their obfervation^and very 
fodn emerged into light. When we came 
into the zenith 6f the great Metropolis of 
commerce^ we (hot directly downwards like a 
falling ftar, Locke making the 'nucleus and 
myfelf the trail. 

74. In our paflage through the atmo-* 
fphere I diverted myfelf with obferving the 
variety of different particles, metallic, ftony, 
vitreous, ligneous, vegetable, aqueous and 
fulphureous, dancing in nimble mazes, 
never touching but thrufting one another 
away, as the contrary pole of a loadftone does 
the magnetic needle. The aqueous, upon 
the aftion of heat within them being with* 
drawn, were overcome by the ftronger rc- 
pulfion of the reft, which forced them to- 
gether into contaft and gathered them into 
drops. In this ftate they turned the courfe 
of the rays falling upon them obliquely and 
broke the bars into their conftituent balls, 
which proceeding then with different veloci- 
ties^j if they chanced to Overtake one another, 

they 
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they adhered by their flat iides and formed 
compleat bars again* 

Bemg now arrived at the top of mine own 
boufe^the rays we had ikated upon would not 
attend us further^ but it pleaied noe to ie^ 
bow nimbly we glided thorough the pores of 
the tUes and timbers^ like a fnake along the 
twigs of a hedge. My condudor flopping 
afked me what I faw before me. I fee, fays I^ 
a prodigious torrent ruihing diredtly upwards 
in circling eddies with a tremulous . motion. 
That, fays he, is the flame of a candle your 
maid has left upon the flairs white fhe is gone 
down to fetch fome chips for lighting youf 
ftudy fire. Come, fhall we go into it ? I can 
ihow you fomething very curious in the in- 
fide. You don't fay fo I cries I. We fhall be 
burnt up in. an inflant, like a fpider thrown 
into the kitchen fire. He laughed at my lim- 
plicity. No, no, fays he, we are not afraid of 
material fire, if we can keep from inward 
burnii^gSr The diflempered vehicles indeed 
being debilitated in their limbs, cannot ma- 
nage them properly : fo the agitations of fire 
beat them about inceflantly, giving them as 
violent fmart by outward pulfion as they do 
the human flefh by flretching the parts of it 
from within. Then laying hold of me he 
gave a flrongjump^ which threw us upon the 
X 4 middle 
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middle of the fhufF. But we could not (land 
ftill there a moment, for there was fuch a 
commotion of the particles moving in all cur- 
vatures about us, that we were forced to (hift 
our quarters every inftant : but my conduc- 
tor managed fo dextroufly by pulling or pu(h- 
ing me to the right or the left, that he kept 
me always in the intcrftices between them, 
fo that none ever ftruck diredtly againft me^ 
and tho' I felt them continually bruih my 
fides I did riot receive the leaft hurt from 
them. I obfcrved the corpufcles of light did 
not touch the fubftance of the tallow or the 
cotton, but by their attradlion detached par- 
ticles from them ; upon which the corpufcles 
iand particles rolled round one another as 
their centres, until being drawn off by the 
attradlion of other centres whereto they 
chanced to approach nearer, they moved in 
another circle, and fo danced in a kind of 
figures of eight: but thofe on the outfide^ 
being thrown bctyond the attraftion of any 
centre, flew off by their tangential motion in 
a right line and contributed to form the 
flame. Look ye here, fays Locke, what 
pretty country-dancings and hayings your five 
million of million of corpufcles make ! You 
fee a grain of tallow can do as much as x 
grain of wax: but I fuppofe you choofe the 

latter 
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latter as the genteeler and cleanlier of the 
two. 

75. He then carried me down ftairs and 
fet me upon the floor. Now, fays he, you 
may ufe your legs : here is ground to tread 
upon. I was overjoyed to find my feet again. 
J fcampered to and fro like a wild colt upon 
a common, fhifting my little legs failer than 
a fly upon a table. I found the boards and 
nails of the floor and other bodies I met with 
were not folid, but rather a net-work con- 
fifl:ing of very large meflies: neither were 
the threads between them any other than a 
a finer network compofed of fmaller mefhed 
refembling the {hrowds of a fliip : I run up 
and down the wainfcot by help of thefe 
flirowds without difficulty or danger of fall- 
ing. There happened a chimney fweeper tp 
pais along the ftreet^whofe (hrill cries made 
the firings of the networks vibrate confider^ 
ably, but'in diflferent direftions according to 
the difference of their pofition : I found that 
by means of thefe vibrations I could jump 
above twenty times my own height, or throw 
myfelf a confiderable way from a fide of the 
fliles to fome protuberance I: could catch hold 
of in the panned like a fquirrel vaulting from 
tree to tree; for after one or two trials I 
learned tp form my fingers into claws, with 

which 
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which I CQuld bang to any thin^ Hke a. cat. 
Once indeed attempting a fwinging .leap 
li*in tht wainfcot to the floor whew the 
beards^* beitfg decayed with too frequent 
wafliing^we« more porous than ordinary, 
I-ldld not take my did wee txzQiXy^ but faUiqg 
111 the middle of one of thofe wide mefhes^ 
Itiight have flipt quite thro' to the phambep 
f^diow, if there had not chanced to lie a hiip 
^rofs the lowermofl: meih of all; tliisliaviag 
caught hold of, with a good ftout fpring I 
got my feet upon it and prefently ran up tho 
£de of the pore to my condudop again. I 
l^Tftgged to- him how nice this vibration^* 
cK^rcife was for teaching ix^ to walk upoiy 
moving ground by taking a certain impiilfi^ 
and diraftion therefrom, whereby I ihould 
learn the fooner to fkate upon the folar and 
ftellar rays whenever I returned to ether. 
He fmiled and, Come^ fays he, enough of 
thefe gambols* Let us proceed to your 
chamber, i : 

We did not go thro' the key hole, as th^ 
fay fpirits ufually do, for that would have 
been out of the way, but thro* the chink 
under the door : yet I held up my head as 
€re£l and found as good room over it as a- 
goofe in going thro' a barn, I followed my 
guide to the right hand gr the left, up hilL 

or 
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or down, as he led me, ftill fkipping from 
mcfh to mefh, with higher bounds than 
needfully while he walked foberly along the 
ftfings. 

We clomb a high pinacle that appeared 
like the Pike of Terieriffe tapering up to the 
top, where was a fpacious flat big enough 
for five hundred of us to have danced a Lan- 
cafliire hornpipe. What are we got upon 
now ? fay* L The point of a pin, fays he, 
flicking out of your pillow. But look up 
over your head and all about ye, I uied to 
think, quoth I, the world was round : but 
this is a fquarc world, Tis your bed, fays 
he 5 the curtains drawn round except one 
place at the feet. Good lack ! fays I, what 
fools are mankind to terrify themfelves with 
notions of Ghofts throwing open their cur- 
tains and ftaring at them with fawcer eyes ! 
A million of us could not flir one of thofe 
heavy textures, nor reflodt corpufcles of light 
enow to make the apparition of a flea. • But 
what is that huge mountain over againft 
us, with a monflrous gaping chafin on one 
fide and a great ridge turned this way, fronl 
whence iflfue black ftreams of fuliginous va- 
pour ? That, fays he, is yoor head, mouth 
and nofe. Surprifing ! fays I, Have I laiii 
fp many years, like another Enccladus, un- 
der' 
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der that fmoking Etna ! How could I cfcapp 
being fufFocated with that load of filth upon 
my lungs ? 

Hark 1 fays he, I hear the cocks crow in 
the ftable yard, which is a fignal for fpirits 
to depart. So we defcended the pinacle, 
ran along the pillowj^ ^nd he conducted m^ 
thro' one of the pores' in my head, having 
firft made me caft myfelf into the form of 
one of Lewenhoek's animalcles^ \ hs^d muc|;i 
ado to wriggle along^for it was all fticky and 
mir}% like a Suffex road, with the infenfiblp 
perfpiration which in fleep is more copious^ 
When we arrived at the anteriour ventricles 
he took a hearty leave, wiflied n^e a happy 
return to the vehicular country again, and 
bid . me take my ftation. I hung back, and 
with a lamentable groan, Muft I, fays I, 
mufl I lie imprifoned again in that loathfome 
dungeon ? Prithee ! fays he, no words. 
Reverence the Oath, for it is the Oath of 
Jove. Be ready upon call either to enter th^ 
body or quit the body. In matters put with- 
in thine own power, ufe thy judgement and 
difcretion : but when thou feeft whither 
the Jaws of nature or difpenfations of Pro- 
vidence point, revere, refign and obey. He 
then beckoned to Gellius, who leaving off 

writing, 
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writing, I know nothing pf what pafled 
afterwards. 

.76. It was now broad day light when 
Somnus,- taking off his poppy garland from 
my temples, fled away, but with him fled 
not the vifions of the night ; for the faithfiill 
Gellius had engraven them in flrong cha- 
radters upon the tablet of my memory. I 
ftarted up full of the wonders I had feen : I 
turned eagerly to look for the pin, which I 
found fl:icking with the point upwards about 
fix inches from my ear. Is this the fummit, 
fays I, where Locke and I found fo much 
room to expatiate ? And the fides are all 
fmooth and poliflied. Where are the 
fhrowds by which we run up and down (o 
eafily ? I then threw myfelf upon my back, 
and was aftonifhed' to fee the bed teafter fo 
near me^ which I beheld juft before like the 
fpacious canopy of heaven fl:retched over me 
at an immenfe difl:ance. I tried to get a 
little nap for compofing my fpirits, but could 
not. So I got up, and after breakfaft: finding 
my head too confufed for application of any 
kind that mornings I fauntered it away at 
Auctions, Coffee-houfes, and the like. I 
could not help every now and then talking 
to myfelf, muttering out fome myfteridus 
words, fuch as Euridice, vehicles, » Cefar 

Borgia, 
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Borgia^ riding upon rays, and complained o£ 
my chocolate for not being fo good as Am- 
brofia : till I perceived people began to loolft 
ftrange upon me and fufpedtedthat, as the 
French Embaflador laid of Monlieur D'Eon, 
I had a little alienation of the organs. This 
made me more circumfpeda and carefull to' 
bring myfelf down to fublunary aiFairs to 
lave the credit of my intelle<fts ; for had 1 
run Opera- mad dr Aflembly-mad or Me-, 
thodift-mad or Eledlion-mad^I might have 
found companions enow to keep me in coun- 
tenance, but fuch a peculiar fpccies of infani-- 
ty as Vehicle-madnefs muft have been point- 
ed at by every body ; fo I ftrove hard againft 
the impulfe^ and with a little practice came 
to think and talk again like other folks. 

I then proceeded with diligence to reduce 
into writing the records engraven by Gellius 
upon my fenfory, and think I have done it 
very exaftly^ not omitting the minuteft cir- 
cumftance that could be difcerned clearly; 
fb if there be any thing in them not confo- 
nant to the truth of fads^it is his fault for 

'flcading me. It vexed me that I cpuld 

recover his interlineations,for by the im- 

\ notion I have of them^I imagine they 

> harmonize Reafon with Religion, 

y ^qw that objects rightly placed either 

in 
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in the light of Nature or of the Gofpel^will 
appear the fame in fubftance and quali- 
ty, varying . only by a difference of colours, 
fuite^ refpcdively to the different optics of 
the man of fpeculation or the man of bufi- 
nefs. I thought it very obliging in my kind 
'patron to lead me thro' a variety of entertain- 
ing as well as inflrudtive fcenes : no doubt 
he had the latter principally in view, but in- 
terfperfed the former to make the others 
the more palatable to my compatriots, who 
it muft be owned are too fqueamifh in their 
tafte 'and fonder of the toothfome than the 
wholefome. I hope they will not fruflrate 
his good intentions by doing like the chil- 
dren when one fweetens a pill for them, who 
fuck off the fugar and fpit out the me- 
dicine. 



The End of Part IL Vol, IL 



